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PREFACE. 


Tue history of mankind evinces that civilization has 
been highegt in communities where conscience and hope- 
fulness have been most developed.’ It further shows 
that these have been most developed in communities 
having most faith in a Moral Ruler of the universe, to 
whom mankind are responsible, and in whom they can 
trust.2 Yet further: no community without belief in 
revelation has ever believed in such a Ruler. 

If we now turn to the question of revelation we find at 
least two communications, one through Moses and a later 
one through Jesus, which claim to be from God, and the 
evidence for which, internal or external, claims respect- 
ful attention. The one through Moses is so buried in a 
remote antiquity as to furnish us with little or no exter- 
nal evidence save what we find in the Old Testament and 
in the influence which Judaism exercised on Greek civ-_ 
ilization. The other, through Jesus, is at a date when 





1 See Judaism at Rome, pp. 364, 367 - 371, 382 - 386. 
2 See Judaism, pp. 367, 370, 386. 
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paler evidence, direct or indirect, is more abundant 
and permits more thorough scrutiny. 

Our knowledge of Jesus and his teaching rests chiefly 
on the genuineness and trustworthiness of four records 
termed Gospels. The direct evidence for their genuine- 
ness has been repeatedly given. The following work 
is an effort to present some of the indirect evidence. 

There are individuals who in a question of this kind 
reject any evidence for what is supernatural. Some do 
this heedlessly because indifferent to the subject ; some 
do it impatiently from antagonism to what they deem 
human credulity ; others who appreciate the subject find 
themselves unable to credit an interruption to the laws of 
nature. For these last mentioned a suggestion is placed - 
in the note.® 

In the Appendix various fraudulent works by Chris- 
tians are given in Notes A to K inclusive. In these no 


8 No fact can be better established than that the earth at no compara- 
tively remote period was uninhabited by mankind, They now live upon 
it, and it is obvious from geology that they originally were, as now, dis- 
tinct from, and independent of, any known animal. When the first 
human pair, or pairs, came into existence, it could not have been as help- 
less infants. They must have had capacity to care for themselves. This 
formation of two or more mature human beings, destitute of parents, 
must unquestionably have taken place. No recorded human experience 
has witnessed such an event, nor is there any natural law to which it can 
be referred. Yet this fact, though obviously a miracle, is one which it 
seems impossible to reject. Does not a consideration of it render easy 
the supposition that the Being who formed man would interpose for his 
education ? 
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miracles are attributed to Jesus except those found in our 
Gospels. This claims especial attention in the earliest 
of them, the Acts of Pilate, wherein §§ 8, 9, should be 
studied. The inference is fair that in the first half, or 
perhaps in the first quarter, of the second century, the 
history of Jesus was so well established that even the 
author of a fraud, anxious to magnify the Master, did not 
venture in this respect to vary from it. 

Of these fraudulent works some were translated by the 
author and some are given in extant translations. He 
had intended, revising both, except in the Ascension of 
Isaiah, that being from the A®thiopic, of which he: is 
ignorant. The condition of his sight has precluded such 
revision. Its absence will not affect the argument, but 
may the interpretation of particular passages. He could 
have wished also further time for research on more than 
one point. Other and more imperative duties, however, 
claim what remains to him of vision. In bringing his 
work to a close he must acknowledge deep indebted- 
ness to Professor Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge, for valuable 
aid. 

MEADVILLE, Pa., July 28, 1879. 


In this third edition there is, aside from minor emen- 
dations, some change of arrangement in Note M, and ad- 
dition to Note R. 


MEADVILLE, Pa., July 31, 1882. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


DurinG the present century opinions have gained more 
_or less currency that our Gospels are not documents pre- 
pared by Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John. The views 
advanced by*those who distrust their alleged authorship 
may be classified under the following heads. ‘ 

1. Our Gospels were composed towards the close of the 
second or beginning of the third century. 

2. They were at the foregoing date selected from a 
number then in circulation whose value was uncertain. 

3. Our Gospels grew until the close of the second cen- 
tury under the hands of Christians, being gradually en- 
larged and interpolated. 

Two extracts on this subject are appended! and others 
will be found in Note L. footnote 1. 





1! The first volume of Eichhorn’s Introduction to the New Testament 
was published in 1804. Two paragraphs from his TABLE oF CoNTENTS 
will give a tolerable insight into his views concerning the Gospels. 

**Those portions of the life of Jesus which in the Apostolic age were 
deemed important and made the foundation of Christian instruction, 
namely, the noteworthy events from the date of his public appearance as 
Teacher until the complete separation from’ his disciples after his resur- 
rection, constituted in all probability the a of the first written 
conceptions of the life of Jesus. 

“This [document] is no longer extant, for the Catholic [canonical ?] 
Gospels of Matthew, Mark, and Luke comprise several portions of the 
life of Jesus. Moreover, entirely other Gospels were in use until the end 
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It is obvious that, if such opinions were correct, the 
Gospels would be replete with the peculiarities of those 
who formed or added to them. To appreciate this, let us 
imagine that such documents had been formed or inter- 
polated in our own time. If, for instance, during the con- 
test concerning slavery such documents had been devised 
or augmented by the abolitionists, they would unques- 
tionably have attributed to the Master condemnation of 
what they themselves treated as “the sum of human 
villanies.” If, on the other hand, slaveholders had pro- 
duced or interpolated such documents, they would hardly 
have failed to make the Master lay down rules for the 
relation between master and slave. 

If such documents had been formed by siioyaesiies of 





of the second century.” — Bichhorn, Linleitung in das Neue Testament, 
Ibias be 

Eichhorn, however, attributes the fourth Gospel (Zinleitung, 2, Pp. 
131, 132) to the apostle John. 

In 1835, D. F. Strauss published his Leben Jesu, or Life of Jesus, a 
work of which several editions appeared in Germany, and an English 
translation was published in London and at a later date in New York. 
Of this work the following summary is given in the New Am. Cyclo- 
peedia, 15, p. 131. ‘‘It supposed the existence of Jesus, an exemplary 
and reformatory rabbi of Galilee ; that he lived and died an enthusiastic 
and admired teacher and innovator ; that after his death many marvellous 
incidents concerning him gradually gained currency ; that some of these 
were exaggerations of actual events, and others symbolical forms in which 
his disciples clothed his doctrines and precepts; that these wonderful 
narratives were not designed by single persons, but were the spontaneous 
outgrowth of poetical and philosophical tendencies in the early church ; 
that they circulated orally for half a century or more, being constantly 
magnified and multiplied ; and that from this cluster of myths, this mass 
of legendary and poetical lore, various compilations were then made, of 
which there have come down to us the four canonical and several apocry- 
phal Gospels.” 

Such views as the foregoing, modified to suit the various fancies of 
their advocates, have found a credence explicable only by the general 
lack of acquaintance with early Christian history. 
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what is termed evangelical theology, does any one sup- 
pose that no word would have been attributed to Jesus 
concerning the vicarious atonement, the alleged fact in 
his history which they deemed the most important? Or 
that, if formed by Roman Catholics, no word would have 
been placed in the Master’s mouth concerning papal or 
ecclesiastical authority ? 


From a former work I subjoin a passage? to which any 


2 «The Gospels — whether adopted earlier or later — were used by the 
early Christians as a history of their Master’s life and teachings, and, 
viewed in this light, as the basis of their own faith. Now it requires but 
a moderate acquaintance with human nature to feel-convinced that they 
would not fabricate documents AS THE BASIS OF THEIR FAITH, and yet 
leave their own faith out of them, or at least leave out those points in 
their faith which most interested them. Neither would they select as 
THE BASIS OF THEIR FAITH documents in which their favorite opinions 
nowhere appear, and reject those which contained them, as must have 
been the case if our Gospels were selected from other productions of the 
second century. Nor, if such A BASIS OF FAITH grew by accretion, is it 
credible that not one alone, but successive hands, should have added 
thereto, and never have put their cherished peculiarities into it. 

*©To suppose a somewhat parallel case, — certainly not a stronger one, 
— let us imagine that each division of Protestants had formed or selected 
for itself a basis of faith, in which none of its peculiarities could be found ; 
that the Heidelberg and Westminster Catechisms, the Confession of 
Augsburg, or the Articles of Dordrecht and those of the Anglican Church, 
had offered no clew to the denominational tenets of their framers. Let 
us suppose that a BASIS OF MORALITY should for a century grow by accre- 
tion under the hands of pro- and anti-slavery parties, with no allusion to 
the subject of their dispute; or that amidst the controversies on the 
person of Christ or the vicarious atonement, the Gospels should have 
grown in a similar way, with no mention of these doctrines. Yet, unless 
my study of early history have deceived me, the aggregate improbability 
of all these suppositions does not exceed that of the idea, that the Gos- 
pels could grow by accretion during a century and a half of various and 
fierce conflicts between the Christians and their opponents, or among 
Christians themselves, with no allusion to their controversies, or to the 
opinions developed by them.” — Belief of the first three Centuries con- 
cerning Christ's Mission to the Underworld, § XXY. 
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thoughtful reader can readily add illustrations suggested 
by his own observation. Now it is plain that the early 
Christians, who rode their own hobbies with vehemence, 
and who were engaged in controversies which to them 
seemed vital, would not, while fabricating the Master’s 
history, have made him silent on the very topics to which 
they attributed most importance. Their own views would 
inevitably have been attributed to him. Let the reader, 
while perusing the following work, ask himself whether 
it be credible that the Gospels should have emanated from 
Christians in the second century, while omitting every 
trace of their controversies, of their peculiar opinions 
and phraseology, and with one exception of their cus- 
toms; and not only this, but that they should have been 
ascribed to an authorship which rendered them utterly 
useless to Christian controversialists in the most serious 
contest which they waged. 

Had they even in Apostolic times originated in Gen- 
tile lands, nothing but historical truthfulness could have 
saved them from making Jesus speak on topics upper- 
most with their intended readers, and from introducing 
subjects or phraseology unknown to Palestine.® 





8 «*The new hypothesis according to which these Gospels, with the 
Acts of the Apostles, were put together by unknown authors at the close 
of the first, or in the beginning of the second, century out of older narra- 
tives and increased by many additions, will hardly obtain the assent of 
unprejudiced investigators of history.” — Muenscher, Dogmengeschichte, 
II. § 34 (Vol. 1, pp. 258, 259). Muenscher had given more attention 
to early Christian opinions than any other writer of his time. Moreover, 
the interpolation of Matthew (see pp. 86-89) from a document composed 
in what was then called Hebrew, confirms the uniform statement of early 
Christians that his Gospel was written in that language. This precludes 
apy such supposition as that of Eichhorn. 
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; CHAPTER I. 
CONTROVERSIAL WANTS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS. 


§ 1. These Galled for Jewish or Heathen Records of Jesus. 


CHRISTIANS, in spreading their Master's religion, alleged 
that he had been divinely commissioned. In proving 
this to an inquiring and candid mind they could in most 
cases use our Gospel narratives, because the internal evi- 
dence of their truthfulness would suffice. 

In dealing with opponents, or with the indifferent, this 
evidence could not be used, since the Gospels were pro- 
fessedly written by Christians, and this very fact rendered 
them inadmissible as proof of Christian: allegation. <A 
heathen would naturally say: “Some of your own people 
wrote these books. If you wish me to credit your state- 
ments give me testimony from outside your ranks as to 
their correctness.1_ You must not expect me to believe 


1 “You distrust our writings and we distrust yours. We invent [you 
say] false accounts concerning Christ.” — Arnobius, Adv. Gentes, 1, 57. 
Tertullian likewise, after stating that the rulers and chief men of the 
Jews had extorted from Pilate the crucifixion of Jesus, adds: ‘‘He 
himself had predicted that they would do so. This would be of small 
account if the prophets also had not previously done it.” — Apol. 21 ; 
Opp. p. 22 A, edit. Rigault ; 1, p. 89, edit. Gersdorf. The prediction 
by Jesus rested on Christian testimony ; that of the prophets did not. 
Yet Tertullian may have meant: If you can attribute the prediction 
by Jesus to human sagacity, that by the prophets was too early to permit 
such explanation. Compare on this subject p. 37. 
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your own testimony in behalf of your own assertions.” 
Christians were thus debarred from appeal to their Mas- 
ter’s history in evidence of his supernatural mission.? 
They could cite moral teachings from the Gospels as 
approving themselves to the judgment, but this was all. 
Had the Gospels been fabricated for controversial pur- 
poses, or with dishonest intent, or by persons subsequent 
to the Apostles, they would inevitably have been ascribed 
to heathen or Jewish, not to Christian, authors. 





2 Christians, by their inability to cite the Gospels as evidence, were, 
when dealing not with right-minded inquirers, but with opponents or 
with the captious, debarred almost entirely from appealing to their Mas- 
ter’s miracles. The true cause for this seems to have been overlooked by 
all writers, many of whom have supposed that it was due to their under- 
rating the argument from miracles. The following is a concise state- 
ment of the conclusion to which many modern scholars have arrived. 
‘Of the evidence from miracles he (Justin) scarcely takes any notice. 
. . . Miracles were regarded as of no rare occurrence, and they were sup- 
posed to be wrought by magical arts. Christianity might, then, have 
the support of miracles ; but this support would be regarded as of trifling 
importance by those who were believers in the reality of charms and sor- 
cery. The miracle might be admitted ; but the evidence derived from it 
could be invalidated by ascribing it to the effects of magic. That the 
early Fathers and Apologists really felt a difficulty of this kind, there 
can be no doubt.” —Lamson, Church of the First Three Centuries, p. 39. 

The insufficiency of this explanation is obvious from the following con- 
siderations. 

1. In the Pseudo-Heathen and Pseudo-Jewish records concerning Jesus 
which Christians fabricated, an important place is given to miracles. 
2. Such Christians as trusted to, or were willing to use, these records, or 
who thought by the aid of prophecy to prove the statements of the Gos- 
pels, show no hesitation in appealing either to their Master’s miracles 
or to those connected with his history. Justin Martyr says: ‘‘ As to 
the prediction that our Christ should heal al] diseases and wake the 
dead, hear what was said. It is as follows. ‘ At his appearing the lame 
shall leap as a deer ; the tongue of the dumb shall speak distinctly ; the 
blind shall see ; the lepers be cleansed ; the dead shall rise and walk 
about.” And that he did these things you can learn from the Acts pre- 
pared under Pontius Pilate.” — Apol. 1, 48 ; Opp. 1,232 C. Tertullian 
mentions the darkness at the crucifixion as miraculous. He says that it 
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§ 2. They occasion Pseudo-Heathen and Pseudo-Jewish 
Documents. 


The average morality of Christians much exceeded 
that of heathens. Yet Christianity numbered among 
its adherents some who were unprincipled, or weak-princi- 
pled. The number of these was comparatively small so 
long as Christians were in a decided minority, and could 
offer to converts neither place nor profit in a worldly 
sense. Yet a hundred and twenty years after Jesus 
taught, that is about A. D. 150, we find that some one 
had already supplied by fraud the want most annoying to 
their controversialists, namely, the lack of heathen testi- 
mony to the facts of their Master’s life. At that date we 
find a document called the Acrs or PILATE, and still later 
a professed LETTER FROM PILATE to Tiberius. Each of 
these documents is mentioned by but one writer during 
the first three centuries. Probably the chief use made 
of them and of subsequent forgeries was in the fourth 
century, when the two political parties which advocated 


had been foretold, and tells the heathens, ‘‘ You have, recorded in your 
archives, that accident to the world. ... Pilate . . . announced at 
that time all those things concerning Christ to Tiberius.” — Apol. 2i ; Opp. 
22 BC, edit. Rigault ; 1, pp. 89, 90, edit. Gersdorf. Compare fuller 
statement in Judaism, p. 442. 3. Christians appealed to their own 
miracles. Justin says: ‘‘ Many of our Christian men, adjuring in the 
name of Jesus Christ, who was crucified under Pontius Pilate, have 
healed and do now heal many possessed by demons throughout the world 
and in your city, [persons] who had not been healed by other exorcists 
and enchanters and physicians.” — Apol. 2, 6; Opp. 1, 296-298. See 
also Dial. 11, cited in Note P, footnote 7, and compare in Underworld 
Mission, p. 78; 3d edit. pp. 74-75, the vehement challenge of Tertul- 
lian to the heathens, that they should test this power of the Christians. 
4. Christian apologists, from the middle of the second to the middle of 
the third century, though in arguing with heathens they laid extrava- 
gant stress on predictions, yet laid none on those by their Master any 
more than on his miracles. 

8 By heathens must not be understood the large, though in the second 
century decreasing, class of Gentile Monotheists who adhered to Judaism 
rather than to Christianity. 
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Christianity and Heathenism were nearly equal in 
strength. Before this date Christians had fewer of the 
unprincipled in their ranks, and fewer opportunities, 
even when so disposed, to give currency to any forgery in 
their own favor. Subsequently to the fourth century, 
when Christianity had the upper hand, and when strite 
was solely or chiefly between sections of its own follow- 
ers, the authority of saints and martyrs outweighed that 
of heathens. Later forgeries were in the name of Chris- 
tian leaders, and even the forgeries which already existed 
were correspondingly altered ; so that the “Acts of Pilate” 
became the “Gospel of Nicodemus,” while the “ Letters 
of ABGARUS and Christ” became the “ Letters of CHRIST 
and Abgarus”; those of S—NEcA and Paul being headed 
“Letters of PAUL and Seneca.” 
The Pseudo- Heathen and Pseudo-Jewish documents 
fabricated by Christians may be classified under four 
heads. 


Ciass 1. Pseudo-Records concerning Jesus. 


The most important of these was entitled Acts oF 
PiuaTe. It professed to record the trial of Jesus before 
Pilate. During this trial, the persons cured by Jesus are 
represented as testifying to their cure. These miracles 
were thus attested, not by Christian writers who could be 
suspected of partiality, but by the records of a Roman 
court. The varying localities in which this document 
was used, the various prejudices to which it needed 
accommodation, and the various objections which it had 
to parry, caused alteration and re-alteration of its head- 
ing, as can be seen by appended quotations from various 
MSS.* Copies of this document from two different texts 
will be found in the Appendix, Note A. 





* In the Codex Monacensis CXCII. (designated by Thilo as Monae. A.) 
the title reads, ‘* Record of the things done to our Lord Jesus Christ, under 
Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea, — committed to writing in Hebrew by 
Nicodemus, ruler of the Synagogue of the Jews.’ — Thilo, Cod. <Apoe. 
p- CXXVIII. 

The Codex Venetus bears for a heading, ‘‘ Narrative concerning the 
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Next after the above the most important fraud was a 
reputed Lerrer or Rerort or PiLatEe to Tiberius. This 





estimable suffering of our Lord Jesus Christ and concerning his holy 
resurrection, written by a Jew named Enneus, which Nicodemus the 
Roman Toparch translated from the Hebrew language into the Romaic 
[that is, the common Greek] dialect.” — Thilo, Cod. Apoc. p. CXXvI, 
.compared with statement on p. CxxIx, ll. 11, 12. The word estimable 
is doubtless a somewhat late addition to the title, not earlier probably 
than the fourth century. ; 

The Latin manuscript Codex Parisiensis, 1652, has prefixed to it the 
following : ‘‘ In the name of the Lord. [Here] begins the Book concern- 
ing the deeds of our Lord [¢he] Savior ; by Emaus, the Hebrew, post, 
‘after [or, according to] Nicodemus.” — Thilo, Cod. Apoc. p. CXXXIX. © 

Paris A bears the simple heading, ‘‘ Records concerning our Lord 
Jesus Christ, which were made under Pontius Pilate, governor of Judea.” 
— Thilo, pp. cxx1, 489. A prologue to the same manuscript will be found 
further on in this note. 

The preface to Paris D will be found in the Appendix, Note A, at the 

beginning of the document, and should be compared with the fore- 
going. 
Tn the account of Christ’s doings in the Underworld, which was subse- 
quently added to the ‘‘ Acts,” is a statement that, ‘‘ Joseph and Nico- 
demus immediately announced to the governor all these things which 
were said by the Jews in their Synagogue ; and Pilate himself wrote all 
things which were done and said by the Jews concerning Jesus, and de- 
posited all the words [thereof] in the public records of his Pretorium.”’ — 
Acts of Pilate, Zat. Vers., Thilo, Cod. Apoc. p. 788. This would fairly 
imply that the action of Pilate’s court and the testimony given in it had 
been PREVIOUSLY recorded by himself. 

The heading of Codex B of Pilate’s Epistle blends that document 
with the Acts of Pilate, or implies that Pilate’s letter merely accompanied 
the Memoirs. It reads as follows: ‘‘ Memoirs [of what was done] 
touching our Lord Jesus Christ under Pontius Pilate . . . and also 
whatever Nicodemus narrated as done by the Jews and chief priests sub- 
sequently to the crucifixion and suffering of Jesus. This same Nico- 
demus wrote in Hebrew.” — Thilo, Cod. Apoc. pp. 803 n— 804 n. 

The headings of several manuscripts represent this document as found 
at a later date in the Pretorium. In one (Thilo, Cod. Apoc. pp. CXLI, 
CXLI1) the person finding it is not mentioned. In another (Thilo, Cod. 
Apoc. p. CXXXV) he is said to be the Emperor Theodosius (A. D. 379 - 
395). In some this emperor is said to have found the account in 
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seems to have been less used than the preceding. It will 
hereafter be given in three different forms and from four 
different texts. See Appendix, Note B. 

Yet another, first mentioned in the fourth century, is 
the CORRESPONDENCE OF ABGARUS WITH CHRIST, given in 
the Appendix, Note C. | 

One more document attributed to a heathen is the LEt- 
TER OF LENTULUS, not mentioned by any ancient writer. 
It resembles the preceding documents in nothing save its 
alleged heathen origin. They were intended chiefly to 
reproduce the facts of the Gospels. This letter was an 
effort to counteract the results of defective judgment 
and interpretation among Christians. It will be found 
in the Appendix, Note D. ; 

An INTERPOLATION OF JOSEPHUS testifying to facts in 
the life of Jesus will be given in the Appendix, Note E. 


Hebrew (Thilo, Cod. Apoc. p. CXXXIV, note 133, and p. cxtv1, ll. 1, 2), 
which would imply that it had been written by another hand and merely 
deposited in the public archives by Pilate. 

The prologue of Paris A says that, ‘‘I Ananias [now] pretorian pre- 
fect, learned in the Law, according to the divine Scriptures, recognized 
our Lord Jesus Christ, coming to him by faith and being deemed worthy 
of his holy baptism. Searching the records made at that time, in the 
days of our master Jesus Christ, which the Jews laid away in the time 
of Pilate, I found these records in the Hebrew language — translating 
them also by the grace of God into Greek, that they may be recognized 
by all who call on the name of our Lord Jesus Christ —in the seven- 
teenth year of the reign of our master Flavius Theodosius [A. D. 395], 
the sixth of Flavius Valentinianus, the ninth of the Indiction [a treas- 
ury cycle, according to Pierer’s Universal Lexicon, of fifteen years]. All 
you who read copy into other books.” — Thilo, pp. 490, 492. 

A Preface to the Latin MS. Cod. Paris. [No.] 1652 (Thilo, pp. 491, 
493, 495) agrees in outline, though not in detail, with the foregoing 
Prologue. Its writer calls himself ‘‘ Emaus, a Hebrew, a teacher of the 
law among the Hebrews,” but does not claim official eapacity as prefect 
or otherwise. 

Additional variations in the heading or Prologue are cited by Thilo ; 
but the foregoing will indicate the difficulties and perplexities which 
constantly presented themselves to those who were propagating a fraudu- 
lent narrative. 


. 
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CLASS 2. Pseudo-Records concerning Christians. 


In the fourth century Eusebits mentions a document 
of which, under the heading EDESSENE ARCHIVES OR 
PSEUDO-THADDEUS, an account will be found in the Ap- 
pendix, Note F. It testifies to miracles of Thaddeus. 

_ An allezed CORRESPONDENCE OF SENECA WITH PAUL, 
manifesting his respect for the latter, has come down to 
us, for which see Appendix, Note G. | 

An alleged Lerrer oF Marcus ANTONINUS testifying 
to the miraculous result of prayer by a Christian legion 
will be given in the Appendix, Note H. 


# CLASS 3. Pseudo-Predictions. 


In the second century Christians had a mania for find- 
ing predictions concerning Jesus in the Old Testament.® 
Inability to make these plain to others prompted some- 
what later a forgery called the ASCENSION OF ISAIAH, 
wherein the prophet is made to speak more plainly than 
in his genuine writings. It is described in Note I. 

PREDICTIONS BY SIBYLLA concerning Jesus, quoted or 
mentioned in Note J, were also an effort to fabricate pro- 
phetic evidence. On HystaspEs see Judaism, pp. 459, 
460. 


Cuass 4. Pseudo-Teaching. 


Lactantius quotes views common among Christians 
from HrERMES TRISMEGISTUS, “ Mercury Thrice Greatest,’ 
concerning which document see Note K. 


§ 3. Alleged Uncanonical Gospels in the Second Century. 


An erroneous supposition exists, that in the second 
century Gospels were afloat, out of which the four now 
in use were formed or selected. To avoid distracting the 
reader’s attention this subject is deferred.® 


5 See Ch. III. § 12 and Judaism at Rome, pp. 344 - 348. 
6 See Appendix, Note L. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CONTROVERSIES. 


§ 1. Between Jewish and Gentile Christians. 


In the Apostolic Age, from the moment when Chris- 
tianity numbered Gentiles among its converts, a con- 
troversy sprang up between these and their Judaizing 
brethren. The Gentile Christians were regarded by the 
latter as aspiring to the benefit of God’s promises, while 
shrinking from the burden of his law. The difficulty 
must frequently have amounted to non-intercourse_ be- 
tween the two schools of Christians, the separation being 
as sharp as if they did not recognize a common master. 
Peter on one occasion visited a Gentile Monotheist of 
blameless and benevolent life, of whose benevolence the 
Jews received no small share. The object of the visit 
was to communicate Christian truth, yet Peter’s Judaiz- 
ing brethren took him sharply to task for so doing.t 

Outside of Judea the dissension as to whether Gentile 
Christians must adopt Jewish customs caused the send- 
ing of a delegation to the Apostles at Jerusalem. Here 
the dispute was animated, but resulted in a decision 
not to require of the Gentile brethren obedience to the 
laws of Moses, though it did require of them obediencé 
to a precept in Genesis,’ as also abstinence from meat 
offered to idols and adherence to Jewish and Christian 
views of the relation between the sexes. The omission 





1 «Thou wentest in to men uncircumcised and didsteat with them.” — 
Acts 11, 3. 

2 Acts 15, 7. 

8 See Ch. IV. § 3. 

* Among heathens the view seems to have prevailed, that where there 
was a mutual consent between a man and woman no wrong was done. 
This view can hardly have been universal among the better class of 
heathens, yet it evidently prevailed to an extent which required an 
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of any requirement as to truthfulness, honesty, and other 
items of rectitude is due to the fact doubtless that no 
question was raised concerning these. Both parties were, 
in respect to them, of one mind. 

Paul regarded the ceremonial law as not binding, and 
the eating of meat offered to an idol as a matter of indif- 
ference unless when it might mislead others, or in cases 
- where the person who ate deemed it wrong.’ He taught 
that Gentiles could become Christians without observ- 
ing circumcision or the sabbath ;® and it is possible that 


express injunction on the subject, an injunction for which Paul would 
‘have been equally zealous as his more Judaizing brethren. Some of the 
Gentile Christians may have held laxer ideas of morality. 

5 « Now as t5uching things offered unto idols. . . . Some-with a con- 
viction that the idol is a real being, eat even yet as of something sacri- 
ficed to this being, and their conscience being weak is polluted... . 
We gain nothing by eating and lose nothing by not eating... . If any 
one should see you who have [as you think] knowledge, reclining at an 
idol-feast, will not his conscience because of his weakness be emboldened 
to eat idol sacrifices, and your weak brother will be lost as the result of 
your knowledge.” —1 Cor. 8,1-11. ‘‘ Whatever is sold in the mar- 
ket that eat without asking questions for the sake of conscience. . 
And if one who is an unbeliever inviteth you to a feast and you choose 
to go, eat whatever is set before you without asking any questions for 
the sake of conscience. But if any one say to you, This has been offered 
in sacrifice to an idol, do not eat of it on account of him that showed you 
this.” —1 Cor. 10, 25-28. Noyes’ trans. ‘‘ Let not him that eateth de- 
spise him who forbears eating ; and let not him who forbears eating judge 
him that eateth : for God hath received him. . . . I know, and am per- 
suaded as a Christian, that there is nothing unclean of itself ; but to him 
that esteemeth anything to be unclean, to him it is unclean... . And 
he that doubteth is condemned if he eat, because he eateth not with con- 
viction [of its lawfulness] : for whatsoever is not [done] with confidence 
{in its lawfulness] is sinful.” — Rom. 14, 3, 14, 23. 

6 «*For in Christianity neither circumcision availeth anything nor un- 


circumcision.” — Galat. 5, 6; 6,15. ‘‘One man esteemeth one day 
above another : another ESTEEMETH EVERY DAY ALIKE. Let every man 
be fully persuaded in his own mind.” — Rom. 14,5. ‘‘I went up to 


Jerusalem with Barnabas [more than seventeen years after becoming a 
Christian], taking with me also Titus. I went up for the purpose of 
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some of his arguments, if rigidly carried out, might have 
seemed to absolve Jews also from these observances. A 
consequence was that on his last visit to Jerusalem his 
fellow Apostles and more liberal friends feared violence 
towards him at the hands of his Christian but Judaizing 
brethren.’ 

In periods of political disturbance which caused more 
than usual alienation between Jews and Gentiles, this 
controversy became very bitter, intensifying the antago- 
nism between the two branches of the Christian commu- 
nity, and increasing the number of localities where this 
antagonism amounted to non-intercourse.® 

The violent advocates of ritual observance may not 
even in Jerusalem have been conscientious observers of 
what they advocated,? yet the control which they exer- 


a disclosure, and I communicated to them the Gospel which I preach 
among the Gentiles, — privately, however, to the more prominent, — that 
I might not run, or have run, in vain. Neither was Titus, a Gentile 
who was with me, compelled to be circumcised ; though [an effort to that 
effect was made] because of false brethren privately introduced, that they 
might spy out our freedom in Christianity for the purpose of enslaving 
us, to whom I did not even for an hour give in.” — Galat. 2, 1-5. 

The words translated, ‘‘for the purpose of a disclosure,” are frequently 
rendered, ‘‘in accordance with a revelation.” A different translation is 
sometimes given also to the remarks concerning Titus ; but the sharpness 
of collision is not affected by any translation. 

7 «You see, brother, how many myriads of Jewish believers there are, 
and they are all zealots for the Law. But they have been informed that 
you teach all Jews among the Gentiles to forsake Moses, telling them not 
to circumcise their children, nor to walk after the [Jewish] customs. 
What then is to be done? The multitude will assuredly come together ; 
for they will hear that you have come. Do therefore what we advise 
you. We have four men who have a vow on them. Take these and 
purify yourself with them, and pay the expenses for them, that they may 
shave their heads ; and all will know that those things of which they 
have been informed concerning you are nothing, but that you yourself 
also walk in observance of the Law.” — Acts 21, 20-924. 

8 See Judaism at Rome, pp. 254, 255, and on 266 the text prefixed to 
note 30. 

9 “‘Now therefore why do you provoke the anger of God, by putting a 
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cised is evinced by the fact, that, in a locality outside 
of Judea, not only Peter was temporarily overborne by 
their vehemence, but also Barnabas, who, though a Jew, 
had been born and brought up in a Gentile locality.” 

Of all this controversy and conflict, not a trace appears 
in the Gospels. Had they, instead of being honest histo- 
ries of earlier events in Judea, been the fancy sketches 
‘which some have supposed, — had they originated in the 
midst of this struggle, or had they grown by accretion 
under the hands of those who were engaged in the dispute, 
or living among the disputants, it seems morally impossi- 
ble that the Master should not have been made to say one 
-word on the subject at issue. 


¥2. Between Jews and Christians. 


This controversy may be divided into two parts: 1. Was 
the Ceremonial Law essential to salvation? 2. Was Jesus 
the Christ ? 

The first of these questions brought out essentially the 
same points and counterpoints as the discussion in the 
preceding section. Christians affirmed that Abel, Enoch, 
Noah, and others had been acceptable to God without 
being circumcised, and therefore that circumcision could 
not be essential to his approval; that Abraham had been 
acceptable without observing the sabbath, and that its 
observance therefore was not binding.Y 





yoke upon the neck of the disciples, which neither our fathers nor we 
were able to bear ?”” — Acts 15, 10, Noyes’ trans. 

10 «‘ When Peter came to Antioch, I withstood him to his face, be- 
cause he was to be blamed. For, before the arrival from James of certain 
[Judaizers], he ate with the Gentiles: but when they were come, he 
withdrew, and separated himself, fearing those of the circumcision. And 
the other Jews dissembled likewise with him; insomuch that Barnabas 
also was carried away with their dissimulation.” — Galat. 2, 11-13. 

ll ‘*We say that faith was reckoned to Abraham as righteousness. 
At what date was it so reckoned? After he was circumcised ? or when 
he was yet uncircumcised? It was . . . while he was uncircumcised.” — 
Rom. 4, 9, 10. The intended inference is that if Abraham did not need 
circumcision as a means of becoming acceptable to God, neither do other 
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The most animated opponents of the Jews were the 
semi-Jewish Christians, who, because they shared largely 





men. ‘Let no one then call you to account about food or drink, or a 
feast-day, or a new moon, or sabbaths ; which are a shadow of the things 
to come.” —Coloss. 2, 16, 17, Noyes’ trans. ‘* Why do you turn to the 
weak and beggarly rudiments whereunto you desire again to be in bond- 
age ? You observe DAYS and months.” — Gal. 4, 9, 10. The meaning is 
made plain by the following. ‘‘ The new moon and sABBaTus I cannot 
away with.”” —Is.1, 13. Compare note 6. — 5 
Justin Martyr argues from the predecessors of Abraham against cir- 
cumcision and from the predecessors of Moses against sabbath-keeping. 
‘‘Have you any other blame to lay against us, my friends . . . except 
that we do not like your ancestors circumcise our flesh, nor like you keep 
sabbaths ovdé ws tuets caBBatifwuev. ... This is what we wonder at, said 


Trypho . .. that you who profess evceBeiv to monotheize practically 
. . differ IN NOTHING from the Gentiles as to your way of life in that 
you observe neither feasts nor sabbaths.’””— Dial. 10, ‘‘ The law given 


in Horeb [Justin answers] is antiquated and concerned you only.”— 
Dial. 11. Further on he argues, ‘‘ It was on account of your wickedness 
and that of your fathers, as I before said, that God commanded you to 
observe the sabbath for a sign.” — Dial. 21. ‘‘ Observe the material uni- 
verse, it is not idle, neither does it keep sabbaths. Remain as you-were 
born ; for if there was no need of circumcision before Abraham, nor of 
sabbath-keeping and feasts and offerings before Moses, neither is there 
now.” — Dial. 23. ‘‘Trypho answered, Why do you select what you 
please from the prophetical writings and make no mention of the express 
injunctions to keep the sabbath? . . . Because [says Justin] I supposed 
that you did and do understand that if you are commanded throughout 
all the prophets to observe these same things which Moses commanded, 
it is on account of your hardness of heart and thanklessness. . . . Else as 
regards the Just Men, who were well pleasing to God, prior to the time 
of Moses and Abraham, and who neither observed circumcision nor the 
sabbath ; why did he not teach THEM to observe these things ?” — Dial. 
27. Compare Ch. VII. § 6. ‘* As therefore circumcision took its rise 
from Abraham, and the sabbath and the offerings and the feasts from 
Moses, and were instituted, as has been proved, because of the hardness 
of your people’s heart ; so it is necessary they should cease.” — Dial. 43. 
‘If any one should ask you, seeing that Enoch and Noah and their 
children and several others, who were neither circumcised nor observed 
sabbaths, did please God, what can be the reason why God after so 
many generations, by other leaders and the promulgation of other laws, 
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in Jewish views, were the more anxious to make promi- 
nent: those points in which they differed from them. 

Of all this acrimonious discussion nothing appears in 
the Gospels. None of the points made prominent by it 
are explained or enforced by the Master. _ 

In behalf of the second position, that Jesus was the 








did vouchsafe to justify the posterity of Abraham until Moses by cir- 
cumcision and those that succeeded Moses by circumcision and other 
precepts, that is the sabbath and sacrifices and ashes and offerings . . . 
unless you can prove that it was asI said before, lest you should give 
yourselves up to idolatry and be unmindful of the true God. . . unless 
this be the case, God will be calumniated with not having the knowledge 
of future events, and with acting partially and inconsistently because he 
did not teach all men OLN as Ch. VII. § 5] to know and erect the 
same just and righteous laws.” — Dial. 92. 

“But that God gave circumcision not as a fulfilment of righteousness, 
but for a sign that the race of Abraham might continue discernible, we 
learn from Scripture itself. . . . And that man was not justified by these, 
but that they were given to the people as a sign is evident, because 
Abraham himself, without circumcision and without observance of sab- 
baths, believed God ; and it was reckoned to him for righteousness, and 
he was called the friend of God. But Lot also, without circumcision, 
was led out from Sodom obtaining the salvation which is from God. Also 
Noah, pleasing God when uncircumcised, received the world’s expanse in 
its second age. But Enoch also, pleasing God without circumcision, per- 
formed, though only a man, a mission [see Judaism, p. 486, note 7] to an- 
gels... . But all the remaining multitude also of those who were just before 
Abraham, and of those patriarchs who were before Moses, were accounted 
just tvithout the before-mentioned [observance of circumcision and sab- 
bath] and without the Mosaic Law.” — Irenzeus, cont. Heres. 4, 16, 1, 2. 

The author of the Epistle to Diognetus, in the early part of the 
third century says of the Jews: ‘‘ But as to their horror of certain 
meats, and their superstition concerning sabbaths and their boasting 
about circumcision, and their pretended observation of fasts and new 
moons, which are all of them ridiculous and not worth speaking of, I [do 
not] deem that you need instruction from me. For what right has any 
one to accept some of the things created by God for man's use as if they 
were properly created, and to refuse others as useless and superfluous ? 
and what ImMpIEry is there not in falsely charging God with prohibiting 
the performance of good on the sabbath ?” —c. 4. Cp. Note A. § 1. 

Other quotations bearing on this subject will be found in Ch. TV. § 1. 
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Messiah, the arguments were almost exclusively based 
upon interpretations, or misinterpretations, or misapplica- 
tions of passages in the Old Testament, a subject to which 
we shall hereafter return.” 


§ 3. Between Heathens and Christians. 


1. A prime point of this controversy was the question 
whether there were but one God, or whether there were 
many. This was blended with the question whether the 
universe had been created, or at least formed into its 
present shape, by the Deity, or whether the deities were 
of subsequent origin to the universe. If the universe had 
been created or formed by Divine power, then the har- 
mony of its design implied that it was the work of one 
mind, not of many. The question as to the existence 
of but one God had been fiercely debated before the 
appearance of Christianity, and it is plain, from the 
persecution of Monotheists and of Christians! subse- 


12 See Ch. III. § 12. 

18 «* We Christians are simply adorers of the Highest King and Ruler 
with Christ as our magistro, teacher.” — Arnobius, 1, 27. Theophilus 
argues that if a ship be seen steering steadily to its harbor, the presence 
of a pilot on board who guides her becomes obvious. ‘‘ Thus we are 
compelled to perceive that God is a pilot of the universe.” — 4d Autol. 
1,5; Opp. p. 16 B, edit. Otto; p. 340 D E, edit. Maran. Compare the 
application to God of the term Pilot by Jews and Stoics in Judaism, 
Deol 

14 Prosecutions for unbelief were a favorite resort of the Roman aris- 
tocracy against their opponents, subsequently at least to A. D. 14, if not 
earlier. A strong impetus was given to these accusations after the patri- 
cian rebellion of October 18, A. D. 31. During this rebellion the aris- 
tocracy had murdered many prominent men of the popular party. When 
prosecuted by relatives of the murdered individuals they defended them- 
selves by counter charges of unbelief (see Judaism at Rome, pp. 8, 534) ; 
and the professional prosecutors whom they hired seem in many cases 
to have been paid, not by the individuals who employed them, but from 
the senatorial treasury (Dio Cass. 58, 14, quoted in Judaism, p. 532), an 
indication that the remainder of the senatorial party were making com- 
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quently, that this debate had lost none of its earnestness 
or of its acrimony. 

Connected with the question. whether there were a 
Supreme Being, the creator and ruler of this world, came 
other queries. Was he corporeal or incorporeal 716 What 


mon cause with them. A Roman consul, wealthy and cultured, a near 

friend of the elder Pliny and relative of Caligula, was kept for seven 
years in his house by charges of unbelief. _ See Judaism, p. 211, note 85. 
At the date of this event (A. D. 31-37) Christianity can hardly have 
reached Rome, but its adherents equally with other Monotheists must 
have been exposed to these prosecutions from the moment that they 
obtained foothold in the imperial city. 

15 Already in. B. C. 76, when a monotheistic document imposed on the 
Roman Senate hed given a new impetus to discussion, Cicero, represents 
himself as present where one friend ridicules and burlesques monothejsm 
while another, who had under the guise of stoicism upheld it, insists on 
another discussion of the subject, since it is pro aris et focis, ‘‘for the 
dearest of human possessions.” — Cicero, de Nat. Deor. 3, (40), 94. 

16 Heathens believed in corporeal gods. Tatian says of the heathens, 
“*Some hold God to be corporeal, but I deem him incorporeal.” — Orat, 
25; p. 104 C, edit. Otto; p: 265 B, edit. Maran. When monotheistic 
discussion in B. C. 76 received an impulse at Rome (see Jadaism, p. 142), 
Cicero makes his speaker on the heathen side allege that the existence 
of a god without a body intelligi non potest, ‘‘ cannot be understood, for 
he must NECESSARILY lack perception, understanding, pleasure.” — De 
Nat. Deorum, 1, (12), 30.‘ For you know no pleasure which does not 
originate from the body.” — De Nat. Deorum, 1, (39), 111. And so late 
as the tenth century we find the statement of one who had listened to an 
argument that God was a spirit. ‘‘ It appears that God is nothing at all, 
since he has no head, no eyes.” —Mosheim, Lec. Hist. 2, p. 137, note 6, 
by Murdock. If God pervaded the universe, as Monotheists and Stoics 
believed, the question whether he were corporeal involved the question 
whether two bodies could coexist in the same space. An opinion of 
the Stoics (Philosophumena, 1, 21) quoted in Judaism, p. 44, may have 
had either the bearing there suggested on the resurrection, or may have 
been an affirmation that God, since he pervaded the universe, was not 
material but spiritual. Compare also (in Appendix, Note M, footnote 
21) the argument of Athenagoras against the existence of two or more 
(independent ?) gods, part of which is perhaps based on an assumption 
of their corporeal character. 
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was his form?!7 Did he—the question was vital — 
take interest in human morality ? 8 

Of this debate nothing appears in the Gospels. The 
recognition of one God is assumed. The teacher of Chris- 
tianity supplies his apostles with no arguments on the 
subject. 

2. The second point to be proved was that Jesus had 
been authorized and commissioned by the Supreme Be- 
ing. Christians, as already explained, could not on this 
point appeal to their Gospels except when dealing with 
right-minded inquirers. They had, however, in the char- 
acter of their Master’s religion a great advantage, for in 
the countries where monotheism had spread there was 
a large number of right-minded men, who, without being 
inquirers or opponents, were likely to side with morality 
and worthy conceptions of God, as against the follies and 
immoralities of heathenism. When the writer of the 
Oratio ad Grecos affirmed (c. 5), “ Our commander does not 
wish strength of body, nor beauty of form, nor vaunt- 
ing of noble birth, but a pure soul walled around with 
righteousness,” he must have found many who would at 
least speak respectfully of such as aimed in this direction, 
and who would defend them with more or Jess decision 
against attacks by the unworthy. 

In dealing with opponents, Christians appealed to the 


17 Cicero makes his heathen speaker argue (see Judaism, Ch. III. note 
11) for the human form of gods as the most excellent with which we are 
acquainted. The Stoics held that he was spherical. The two positions 
on which this belief rested —namely, that the universe was spherical and 
that God pervaded it — were borrowed from Monotheists. It is possible 
also that some Monotheists believed that God was spherical in form, and 
that their anticipations of future likeness to God gave rise to a belief 
that the resurrection body would be spherical. See belief of Origenian 
monks mentioned in Huet’s Origeniana, 2, 2, 9; Origen’s Works, edit. 
Lommatzsch, 23, pp. 143-150; edit. de la Rue, 4, (Appendix) pp. 
200 — 215. 

Heathens treated a spherical God as necessarily DEVOID OF HEAD, and 
therefore of intelligence. See Judaism, p. 42, note 4. 

18 See Ch. V. note 5, and Judaism, ec. II. note 3, X. note 53. 
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Old Testament 9 for predictions of certain facts in their 
Master’s life which heathens admitted, or which they 
were not in position to deny, and argued or assumed that, 
because these facts had been predicted, a Divine provision 
had been made for their Master’s ministry, a provision 
which would not have been made unless he had been 
commissioned by God.”° 

In Rome, however, we find two appeals by Justin Mar- 
tyr to the Acts of Pilate, and in Africa one by Tertullian 
to Pilate’s Report, in proof of facts in the Master's life. 
Indirect evidence imphes that.both documents must have 
been more used in Syria and Asia Minor than at the 
West.4_ The letter of Abgarus to Christ containing sim- 
ilar spurious: evidence must also have found some cur- 
rency at the Kast.” 

The discussion, like many others in which the feelings 
of disputants are excited, was largely diverted to side 
issues. 

3. A third point, which perhaps occupied more space 
and excited more feeling than any other, was concerning 
the heathen deities or demons. Christians were brought 
into constant collision with the worship of these beings, 
and were tortured and put to death because of not 
worshipping them. Many, instead of discrediting their 
existence, seem to have been equally persuaded of it as 
the heathens themselves. They regarded them as super-. 


19 The author of the Cohortatio ad Grzcos (close of ch. 13) offers to 
take a copy from the Jewish synagogue, so that no suspicion of Christian 
interpolation could find place. Theophilus says: ‘‘ All the prophets 
spoke things harmonious and accordant with each other, and proclaimed 
beforehand what should happen to the whole world. The issue of the 
predicted and now accomplished events can teach the lovers of learning, 
or rather the lovers of truth, that the things predicted through them [the 
prophets] concerning ages and times before the flood, from the time 
when the world was created until now, are true.” —Ad Autol. 3, 17 ; 
Opp. p. 230, edit. Otto ; pp. 390-391, edit. Maran. 

20 See Ch. III. § 12. 

21 See Appendix, Notes A and B. 

22 See Appendix, Note C. 
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natural, malicious beings who had got mankind into their 
power, and who were the authors of all the evil in the 
world.”3 

Heathens charged the Christians with having offended 
these gods, and having thereby prompted them to inflict 
miseries on mankind.*4 

4. Closely connected with the foregoing was the sub- 
ject of idolatry, the views of which will be hereafter 
given.” 

5. The comparative antiquity of Christianity and hea- 
thenism was not a little debated. The points involved 
in this part of the discussion were various and in some 
cases deserving of but little attention.2® In other cases 
the question was handled with more judgment. Arno- 
bius (adv. Gent. 2,72) takes ground that the antiquity 
of God was in no wise affected by the date at which men 
began to show him due homage. Theophilus alleges 
the superior antiquity of Christianity by treating Moses 
as a part of it.27 : 





28 See Ch. III. § 1. 

24 “7 have found some who were very wise in their own opinion, who 
raved and raged and declared as if under the prompting of an oracle that 
since the Christians existed in the world the earth was perishing and the 
human race was attacked by evils of manifold kinds ; that the gods 
themselves, the usual rites being neglected wherewith they were wont to 
inspect our affairs, had been driven away from the earth.” — Arnobius, 
adv. Gentes, 1, 1. 

2 See Ch. TIT. § 2: 

26 Thus we find a statement (Lactantius, 2, 14; Vol. 1, col. 327 A) 
that Bacchus cannot have invented the vine, since Noah’s drunkenness 
(Gen. 9, 21) implies that he, an older than Bacchus, was acquainted with 
wine. The fact that he and his family alone survived the flood was 
regarded as proving him to be older than the heathen deities. 

7 “Our prophet and servant of God, Moses, narrating concerning the 
origin of the world, related in what manner the flood took place over the 
earth.” — Theophilus, ad Autol. 3 18; Opp. pp. 230-232 A, edit. 
Otto; p. 891 B, edit. Maran. After giving the sequence of Egyptian 
kings from the time of Moses, Theophilus adds : ‘‘ So that the Hebrews 
are shown to be older than the cities celebrated among the Egyptians, 
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Again: Moses was recognized as older than Plato or 
Socrates, and from Moses the latter were by many (com- 
pare Ch. VIII. note 14) affirmed to have obtained their 
ideas. The Sibylline verses were alleged to be older 
than even Homer, and on this point the Christians had a 
controversial advantage; for the Roman Senate had de- 
posited in its archives as an authoritative document the 
professed work of Sibylla, which predicted that Homer 
would copy from her, and which also predicted that 
fEneas, a Monotheist, would found the Latin kingdom, 
thus making monotheism the original religion of Italy 
and the gods of Rome a subsequent invention. 

6. Heathens charged Christians that by their offences 
they caused the gods to inflict manifold plagues on man- 
kind. To thfs, the answers were various. Some, without 
denying the allegation, or at least without denying the 
whole of it, argued that this showed the contemptible 
character of the gods.” Others alleged that the earth 
was growing old, and could not be so fruitful in its old 
age as in its youth? One writer evinced from history 
that the calamities to which heathens referred were equally 


who [the Hebrews] are OUR FOREFATHERS, from whom also we have the 
sacred books, which are older than all [other] compositions, as we have 
previously said.” — Ad Autol. 3, 20; Opp. pp. 238-240 C D, edit. Otto ; 
p. 392 D, edit. Maran. 

28 See note 24. 

29 << Although the whole host of demons and spirits of that class be sub- 
ject to us, yet like wicked slaves they mingle contumacy with fear, and 
delight to injure those whom they otherwise fear, since fear inspires 
hatred; . . . those whom they war against at a distance, they beseech 
when near.” — Tertullian, Apol. 27. See also views of Justin, as given 
by Kaye, in Ch. III. note 2. 

80 The belief that the earth was growing old and in various ways de- 
generate seems to have been held by Jews before the Christian era, from 
whom it was copied by the Stoies. See Judaism at Rome, p. 57, note 
50. In a Jewish work of the second century we are told: ‘‘Since 
greater evils than those which thou hast now seen happen, shall happen 
hereafter. For in proportion as the world grows old and infirm, in the 
same proportion shall the calamities of those, who dwell therein, be mul- 
tiplied.” — 2 Esdras, Laurence’s Vers. 14, 15, 16; ep. com. vers. 16, 17. 
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prevalent before as since the appearance of Christianity ;*! 
another appeals to the Sibylline Oracles (the authority 
which the Roman Senate had recognized) in proof that 
the Supreme God controls such matters; the former calls 
attention to the fact that the gods gave no law to men, 
and asks why, therefore, they should be angry at non- 
obedience.*® The same writer tells the heathens that 
their own statements of Divine doings would be a much 
surer reason for Divine anger.*4 

7. Heathens did not regard man as created by any of 
their gods, Christians alleged that he had been made by 
the Supreme Being, or by his Logos, or wisdom, which 
they personified, or by the joint action of both. Theophi- 
lus says (ad Autol. 2,18): “The circumstances attend- 
ing man’s creation exceed [any capacity of] narration.” 
See also in Appendix, Note M,the text prefixed to foot- 
note 17. 

Of all the points raised and discussed in this contro- 
versy not one appears in the Gospels. Considering the 
prominence which they held during the contest, it seems 
impossible that the Gospels, if at that date in course of 
formation, should have borne no traces of them. 


§ 4. Between Catholics and Gnostics. 


The Gnostics were two bodies of Gentile Christians 
originating about A.D. 140, in localities widely distant 
from each other, and of whom each branch was in many 
respects intensely unlike the other. Both these branches 


81 Arnobius, 1, 3, 4. 

82 Theophilus, ad Autol. 2, 3. 

83 ** By these [deities] nothing was ever appointed or sanctioned. . . . 
What justice, therefore, is there that the heavenly gods should for va- 
rious causes become angry at those to whom they never deigned to show 
themselves, nor gave or laid down any laws?” — Arnobius, 7, 7. 
Compare the statement of Commodianus: ‘“‘ You pray to so many gods 
. . . from whom there is not in the [whole] earth a [single] law.” — 
Instruct. 8, ll. 8, 9. 

84 Arnobius, 3, 11. 
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of Gnostics held that the Jewish God was a different being 
from the God who sent Christ. With both branches 
the Catholic * Christians had for more than half a century 
a violent and imbittered contest. 

Of this Gnostic controversy nothing appears in the 
Gospels. Jesus is not made to utter anything touch- 
ing it. 


CHAPTER. IIL 


OPINIONS OF CHRISTIANS. 


4 
§ 1. Concerning Heathen Deities. 


So soon as Christianity commenced spreading outside of 
Judea it came in contact with heathen belief and customs.! 
Heathens taught the existence of numerous deities, who 
even before the Christian era had by some Jews been 
regarded as devoid of existence, while others deemed 
them to be evil spirits. Some questions as to the light 
in which God was thought to view any worship of these 
deities will be considered in the next section. 





85 See Judaism at Rome, pp. 331-3386 ; also the second and third vol- 
umes of Norton’s Genuineness. The Gnostics originated during, or 1m- 
mediately after, a protracted and violent war between Jews and Romans. 
Their existence was due to the feelings engendered by this war. 

86 By Catholics must not be understood any particular denomination, 
but merely the main body of Christians, who regarded their God as iden- 
tical with the Jewish one, but were variously divided on other points. 

1 At Lystra (Acts 14, 11-18) we find heathens on the point of sacri- 
ficing to Paul and Barnabas, whom they termed Mercury and Jupiter. 
At Athens (Acts 17, 16-18) Paul is stirred by the idolatry which he 
witnesses, and is charged with advocating foreign divinities. At Ephesus 
(Acts 19, 24-41) the shrine-makers raise a tumult, and Paul in his let- 
ters to the Corinthians (1 Cor. 10, 14, 20, 21 ; 2 Cor. 6, 16) finds need of 
directions concerning meat offered to these beings. Compare citations in 
Ch. II. note 5, 
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In the second century many Christians, as already 
said, attributed nearly all evils to the rule of these dei- 
ties. Part of their ideas may have been borrowed from 
Jews, and some may have been superadded by themselves, 
but their vehement expressions of feeling show that their 
minds were filled with thoughts of the contest waged by 
themselves against these enemies of God and man. The 
appended passages of Lamson and Kaye? give certainly no 





2 «*God, he [Justin] very gravely tells us, having formed man, com- 
mitted him, together with all sublunary things, to the care of angels, 
whose too susceptible natures caused them to trespass with the frail daugh- 
ters of earth ; and hence sprang the race of demons. These demons did 
not long remain idle. They mixed in all human affairs, and soon ob- 
tained universal sway in the world. They deceived men by arts of magic, 
frightened them with apparitions, caused them to see visions and dream 
dreams, perpetrated crimes, and performed numerous feats and prodigies, 
which the fabulous poets of antiquity, in their ignorance, transferred to 
the gods. They presided over the splendid mythology of the Heathen, 
instituted sacrifices, and regaled themselves with the blood of victims, of 
which they began to be in want after they became subject to passions and 
lusts. They were the authors of all heresies, fraud, and mischief. Their 
malice was chiefly directed against the Savior ; whose success, they well 
knew, would be attended with their overthrow : and therefore, long before 
his appearance on earth, they tasked their ingenuity to defeat the purpose 
of his mission. They invented tales about the gods of the nations, cor- 
responding to the descriptions of him given by the Hebrew prophets ; 
hoping so to fill the minds of men with ‘lying vanities,’ that the writ- 
ings which predicted his advent might be brought into discredit, and all 
that related to him pass for fable. For example, when they heard the 
prophecy of Moses, Gen. 49, 10, 11, —— ‘The sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah, nor a lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come ; 
and he shall be the expectation of the nations, binding his foal to the 
vine, and washing his garment in the blood of the grape,’ — they got up, 
as a counterpart, the story of Bacchus, the son of Jupiter and inventor 
of the grape, and introduced wine into the celebration of his mysteries, 
and represented him as finally ascending into heaven. They were exceed- 
ingly sagacious, but, with all their astuteness, found some difficulty in 
interpreting parts of the above-mentioned prediction of Jacob. The 
prophet had not expressly said whether he who should come was to he 
the son of God, or the son of man; nor whether he was to make use of 
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exaggerated picture of the position assigned by Justin to 
these supposed malevolent beings. The same holds true 
of a statement by the latter concerning Tatian.2 The 





the foal spoken of while he remained on earth, or only during his ascent 
into heaven. To get over this difficulty, these crafty demons, in addi- 
tion to the story of Bacchus, trumped up that of Bellerophon, who was 
‘aman born of men; and who, as they tell us, mounted on his Pegasus, 
ascended into heaven. The prediction of Isaiah relating to the virgin 
(7, 14), they said, was fulfilled in Perseus ; that in Ps. 19, 5, ‘ strong 
as a giant to run a race’ (which Justin seems to have applied to the 
Messiah), in Hercules, who was a man of strength, and traversed the 
whole earth. Again: when they found it predicted that he should cure 
‘diseases and raise the dead, they appealed to the case of Aksculapius, who 
also recalled the,dead to life, and was taken up into heaven. . . . They 
‘hover about the beds of the dying, on the watch to receive the depart- 
ing soul.’ The spirits of just men, and prophets equally with others, he 
assures us, fall under their power ; of which we have an instance in the 
case of Samuel, whose soul was evoked by the witch of Endor. Hence, 
he continues, we pray, in the hour of death, that we may be preserved 
from the power of demons.” —Lamson, Church of the First Three Cen- 
turies, pp. 43-45. 

* Actuated [Justin says] by a spirit of unremitting hostility against 
God and against goodness, the demons instigated all the persecutions to 
which not only the Christians, but the virtuous among the ‘heathen 
were exposed. They also excited the Jews to put Christ to death. They 
were the authors of the calumnious accusations brought against the Chris- 
tians. To their suggestions were to be traced the different heresies which 
had arisen in the Church ; the unjust and wicked laws which had been 
enacted in different states ; in short, they were the authors of all evil 
existing in the world. Among these evil Angels the serpent who de- 
ceived Eve, called also in Scripture Satan, and the Devil, was pre-emi- 
nent ; who, together with the other apostate Angels, and with wicked 
men, will be consigned to eternal flames at the consummation of all 
things. 

‘« With respect to demoniacal possessions, Justin says, that the Chris- 
tians, by abjuring demons in the name of Christ, were enabled to work 
cures which the Jewish and heathen exorcists had in vain attempted.” 
—John [Kaye] Bishop of Lincoln, Writings and Opinions of Justin 
Martyr, pp. 109, 110. 

8 «The sole object of the Demons [Tatian holds] is to lead men away 
from.the truth. With this view they invented the Arts of Divination, 
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author of the Clementines is equally unmistakable in 
treating them as the source of almost all evil4 The 
views of Tertullian as given by Kaye® are not exagger- 





and set up the Oracles. They employ every artifice to prevent the soul 
from rising upwards, and pursuing its way to heaven. . . . One great 
object of the demons is, to persuade man that whatever happens to him, 
either of good or evil, whether he falls sick or recovers from sickness, is 
owing to their agency. To this end they invented amulets, philters, and 
charms, in order that man might be induced to trust to them, or, at 
least, to the properties of matter, rather than to his Creator.” —John 
[Kaye] Bishop of Lincoln, Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr, 
pp. 203, 204. The demons ‘‘do not heal, but by artifice lead mortals 
captive.” —Tatian, Orat. 18; Opp. p. 82 OC, edit. Otto; p. 259 D E, 
edit. Maran. i 

* In the Clementine Homilies (8, 12-19) it is said that the angels 
who inhabited the region nearest the earth took to themselves earthly 
brides. Their children were the giants, by whose misdeeds the earth 
‘was polluted ; they were swept away by the flood. To mankind, after 
the flood, the absence of former excellence rendered a law necessary, which 
(cp. p. 191, note 5) was given through an angel. ‘ But you as yet 
ignore the law ; for any one doing homage to demons, or sacrificing, or 
partaking of their table, becoming [thus] their bondsman, partakes — like 
[others] under wicked masters — of all the punishment which they in- 
flict. . . . You ought to know that demons have no authority over any 
one unless he first becomes a participant at their table.” — 8,20. See 
also Judaism at Rome, p. 362, note 12. 

5 Tertullian ‘asserts, in the first place, that there are spiritual sub- 
stances, or material spirits : this is not denied even by the philosophers. 
These spiritual or angelic substances were originally created to be the 
ministers of the Divine will ; but some were betrayed into transgression. 
Smitten with the beauty of the daughters of men, they descended from 
heaven [compare Book of Enoch, ec. 7, and Judaism at Rome, p. 484], 
and imparted many branches of knowledge, revealed to themselves, but 
hitherto hidden from mankind : the properties of metals — the virtues 
of herbs — the powers of enchantment —and the arts of divination and 
astrology. Out of complaisance also to their earthly brides, they com- 
municated the arts which administer to female vanity : of polishing 
and setting precious stones — of dyeing wool — of preparing cosmetics. 
[Compare Book of Enoch, e. s.] 

‘From these corrupt angels sprang demons; a still more corrupt race 
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ated, though they may need slight correction from other 
passages. He has also given the views of Clement of 





of spirits, whose actuating principle is hostility against man, and whose 
sole object is to accomplish his destruction. This they attempt in 
various ways ; but as they are invisible to the eye, their mischievous 
activity is known only by its effects. - They nip the fruit in the bud; 
‘they blight the corn ; and, as through the tenuity and subtlety of their 
substance they can operate on the soul as well as the body, while they 
inflict diseases on the one, they agitate the other with furious passions 
and ungovernable lust. By the same property of their substance they 
cause men to dream. But their favorite employment is, to draw men 
off from the worship of the true God to idolatry. For this purpose they 
lurk within the statues of deceased mortals ; practising illusions upon 
weak minds, and,seducing them into a belief in the divinity of an idol. 
In their attempts to deceive mankind, they derive great assistance from 
the rapidity with which they transport themselves from one part of the 
globe to another. They are thus enabled to know and to declare what is 
passing in the most distant countries ; so that they gain the credit of 
being the authors of events of which they are only the reporters. It was 
this peculiarity in the nature of demons which enabled them to com- 
municate to the Pythian priestess what Croesus was at that very moment 
doing in Lydia. In like manner, as they are continually passing to and 
fro through the region of the air, they can foretell the changes of the 
weather ; and thus procure for the idol the reputation of possessing an 
insight into futurity. When by their delusions they have induced men 
to offer sacrifice, they hover about the victim ; snuffing up with delight 
the savory steam, which is their proper food. The demons employed 
other artifices in order to effect the destruction of man. As during their 
abode in heaven they were enabled to obtain some insight into the na- 
ture of the Divine dispensations, they endeavored to preoccupy the 
minds of men, and to prevent them from embracing Christianity, by in- 
venting fables bearing some resemblance to the truths which were to 
become the objects of faith under the Gospel. Thus they invented the 
tales of the tribunal of Minos and Rhadamanthus in the infernal regions ; 
of the river Pyriphlegethon, and the Elysian Fields ; in order that when 
the doctrines of a future judgment, and of the eternal happiness and 
misery prepared for the good and wicked in another life, should be re- 
vealed, the common people might think the former equally credible, the 
philosopher equally incredible, with the latter.” — John [Kaye] Bishop 
of Lincoln, Eee. Hist. Illust. from Tertullian, 3d edit. pp. 200-204. 

6 Tertullian evidently identifies in some passages the demon with the 
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Alexandria,’ to whose opinions an additional reference is 
subjoined.§ 

Origen and Minucius Felix believed, equally with 
others of their time, in the active agency of demons. 
Even the agony in the garden and on the cross seem, in 
the eyes of the former, to have resulted from anticipations 
of conflict with them.® | 





heathen deity. See his Apology, 12, cited in Underworld Mission, p. 78 ; 
3d edit. pp. 74, 75. Kaye has not made sufficient allowance for the fact 
that Tertullian’s views were somewhat inconsistent with each other. 

7 «*Clement speaks of apostate angels, who, smitten by the beauty of 
women, and giving themselves up to their lusts, were cast down from 
heaven. They revealed to women the Divine mysteries which had come 
to their knowledge, and which it was intended to keep secret until the 
advent of the Lord. Thus men received the doctrine of Providence and 
the knowledge of sublime things (r@v peredpwv). Demons, according 
to Clement, are hateful and impure Spirits, always tending downwards to 
the earth, hovering about tombs and monuments, where they are ob- 
scurely seen, like shadowy phantasms. He couples them with bad an- 
gels, and says that the name of angels or demons was given to the souls 
of men. In some places he applies the name daiuoves [demons] to the 
heathen gods ; in others he alludes to the Platonic distinction between 
gods and demons. 

‘“‘ With respect to the worship of demons, Clement doubts who first 
erected altars and offered sacrifices to them ; but savs expressly that the 
first altar to Love was erected by Charmus (qu. Charinus) in the academy. 
He speaks of a demon to whom gluttons are subject ; but says that men 
cannot truly ascribe their sins to the agency of demons ; since, if they 
can, they will themselves be free from guilt. He defines the passions, 
impressions made upon the soft and yielding soul by the spiritual powers, 
against whom we have to wrestle. The object of these malevolent 
powers is on every occasion to produce something of their own habits or. 
dispositions, and thus to bring again under their subjection those who 
have renounced them (in baptism). In the case of demoniacal posses- 
sions, the demon entered into the possessed person, who in consequence 
did not speak his own language, but that of the demon. The magicians, 
however, pretended that they could at all times command the services of 
the demons.” — John [Kaye] Bishop of Lincoln, Writings and Opin- 
tons of Clement of Alexandria, pp. 359 — 361. 

8 See Underworld Mission, p. 97 ; 3d edit. p. 98, note 1. 

9 See Underworld Mission, § XV. Origen, however, believed equally 
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The overthrow of these demons was sometimes held up 
as the object of Christ’s mission. Justin Martyr says (A pol. 
2,6): “He became man... that he might overthrow 
the demons.” 

If we now turn to the Gospels we find not one word 
concerning the heathen deities. The Teacher of teachers 
does not even allude, as there represented, to this fearful 
conflict which his followers were to wage at every step 
through life. Any demons mentioned in the Gospels 
are simply depicted as authors of some physical disease, 
but are nowhere identified with the heathen deities, nor 
represented as objects of worship. It is morally impos- 
sible, if the early Christians had tampered with their Mas- 
ter’s history,-that this — to them all absorbing — subject 
should have Been totally overlooked, and no teachings in 
regard to it have been ascribed to the Master. . 


§ 2. Concerning Idolatry. 


Distinct from any question as to the origin and char- 
acter of these beings was their identification with the 
wooden or metallic or earthenware images which were 
supposed to represent them. This treatment of an image 
as a god was heartily ridiculed by Christians, as it had 
been (Wisdom of Solomon, 18, 11-19) by Jews before them. 
When the image was of wood, or of cheap metal, or of 
pottery, they took satisfaction in pointing out its defects, 
or the base uses to which chance only prevented it from 
being applied. If it were of costly metal, Christians 
pointed out that the god needed a guard to prevent him 
from being stolen. The Epistle to Diognetus (§ 2) con- 
denses these arguments. 





in the ministry of good angels ; see Lamson, Church of the First Three 
Centuries, pp. 195, 196, and Huet, Origeniana, 2, 2, 5; pp. 272-350 in 
Vol. 22 of Lommatzsch’s Origen. 

** By these and similar fables the same demons have filled the ears of 
the inexperienced that they might excite an execrating horror against us.” 
—Minucius Felix, Octavius, 28, pp. 142, 148, edit. Davis. Minucius 
had previously given a list of crimes charged against Christians, among 
which:(p. 142, compare p. 49) was the eating of infants. 
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Another question concerning Idolatry was ethical: Did, 
or did not, God regard it as a crime the most serious 
which his children could commit ? 

Before attending to this, it may be well to say that, 
even prior to the Christian era, Idolatry was by the 
ruling classes kept up for political reasons. (Compare 
Judaism, p. 155 n.) In the reign of Claudius, A. D, 41 — 
54, it had died out at Rome and needed to be revived. 
The effort to revive it was merely a political one, yet the 
privileged classes, who labored for its restoration, seem to 
have found a moderate degree of belief among the weak- 
minded and superstitious. Honest belief in Idolatry was 
the exception, yet the exception was frequent enough to 
deserve attention. Let us set aside the credulity of the 
dishonest, who thought that by paying a god sufficiently, 
he would aid them in misdeeds, and let us take a case of 
honest belief. 

Let us suppose that a heathen had sacrificed to a hea- 
then divinity either because of his own escape from peril, 
or because some member of his family had been restored 
to health. If he did it in good faith, believing in aid 
received from the deity, was he committing a crime which 
the Supreme Being would not forgive? 

Let us suppose that a monotheistic brother or relative 
were invited by the heathen to join in the feast of thank- 
fulness. Would such guest, by tasting ignorantly or 
knowingly the meat which had been offered to an idol, 
commit a crime the most serious in the eye of God ? 

Some Liberalist Jews would, equally with Paul, have 
taken ground that eating the meat}? was indifferent, 
save when it caused risk of misleading others into what 
they believed wrong. The mass, however, of Jews and 
Jewish Christians would have deemed it a gross delin- 
quency under any circumstances to taste such meat. The 
Council of Christians held at Jerusalem expressly forbade 


10 “Do not for the sake of food undo the work of God. All things 
indeed are clean ; but that which is pure is evil for that man who eateth 
so as to be an occasion of sin.” — Rom. 14, 20. See also 1 Cor. 8, 8-10, 
quoted in Ch. II. note 5, and Coloss, 2, 16, quoted in Ch, II. note 11. 
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it. Even the heathen, who with a good motive, or at 
least. with nothing wrong in his purpose, had spread such 
a feast, would, by many Jews and by a large proportion 
of Jewish Christians, have been deemed guilty of an of- 
fence for which he could not deeply enough bow himself 
in penitence. 

The Christians, in their conflict with heathenism, came 
to regard Idolatry as the chief of all sins.4 

Of this question, which caused great trouble even in 
Apostolic times, — and by which the mentally weak may 
have been perplexed even to agony, — nothing appears in 
the Gospels. The Teacher is not represented as uttering 
one word concerning it for the guidance of his followers. 


§ 3.°Christ’s Mission to the Underworld. . 


Among early Christians a belief prevailed, which began 
probably in the first century, that Christ at his death 
entered on a Mission to the Underworld. This belief 
permeated every branch of the Christian community, and 
seems to have taken deep hold in each and every one of 
them.!2 It was a favorite explanation of the object for 
which Christ died.® The vicarious atonement does not 
at the present day occupy a more prominent place in the 
theology of those denominations which attach most im- 
portance to it, than did the Underworld Mission in the 
theology of the early Christians. 

The Gospels make no mention of Christ’s Mission to 
the Underworld. Had the early Christians fabricated 
them from their own views, this omission would be unac- 


11 **The PRINCIPAL crime of the human race, the CHIEF indictment 
against the world, the soLE cause of the judgment, is Idolatry.” — Ter- 
tullian, de Idololat. 1. Compare Judaism, p. 362, note 12. 

‘* Others say : We more than others practically recognize the Divine 
nature, recognizing it and [its] images... . How do you pronounce 
yourselves more than others practical recognizers [of the Divine nature, 
you] who recognize it least of all, meriting destruction of your souls by 
this one and UNEQUALLED sin, if truly you persevere in it ?”” — Clemen- 
tine Homilies, 11, 12, 

12 Underworld Mission, §§ 1-24. 13 Underworld Mission, § 8.’ 
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countable. Jesus is not even made in the Gospels to tell 
his disciples, after returning to life, the important work 
which he was supposed to have performed. 


§ 4. Resurrection of the Flesh. 


Prior to the Christian era a belief prevailed among 
Jews in a future anastasis, that is, a resurrection or re- 
placement. In some cases a replacement of mankind alone 
may have been intended, but in others a replacement of 
the world, of mankind, and of the animal creation may 
have been included in the term. In this latter shape the 
Stoics seern to have borrowed the view.!# 

Christians adopted the Jewish. term, but differed 
among themselves as to what they should understand by 
it. Some understood a physical resurrection of mankind, 
while others held that at death we permanently left our 
present physical bodies. Between these two divisions of 
Christians there was sharp discussion. ‘The believers in 
a physical resurrection regarded the opposite party as 
heretical. The opposite party regarded adherents of the 
physical resurrection as weak- minded or stupid. 

In a former work? an outline has been given of the 
two parties. Even in Apostolic times we find that the 





14 Judaism at Rome, p. 44, note 12, and p. 57, note 50. 

15 Underworld Mission, Appendix, Note E. To the citations there 
given should be added the following. Tatian, after telling the hea- 
thens that they held a medley of conflicting opinions, adds: ‘‘ Some 
say... that the soul only is rendered immortal, but I, that the flesh 
[is rendered immortal] with it.” — Orat. 25; Opp. p. 104 CD, edit. 
Otto ; p. 265 C, edit. Maran. ‘‘Since the Lord . . . arose bodily... 
it is manifest that his disciples, . . . receiving their bodies and rising 
perfectly, that is, bodily as the Lord arose, will thus come into the pres- 
ence of God.” — Irenzeus, 5, 31, 2 

Tertullian, in a work devoted to this question, argues (de Reswrrect. 
Carnis, 7, 8) that the body ministers to the privileges of the soul and in 
martyrdom suffers imprisonment or torment, and would not be fairly 
treated unless gifted equally as the soul with future reward. Compare 
his Apol, 48, and in Athenagoras, de Resurrect. 18, p. 264 D A, edit, Otto. 
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discussion touching the resurrection and the future body 
must have been animated.® 

If we now turn to the Gospels,-we find nothing taught 
by the Master, nor any question raised, concerning man’s 
future body, or as to whether he should have a body. An 
argument of our Savior in one passage implies that those 
who had passed away were yet in existence.” In another 
passage a FUTURE resurrection might seem to be implied,!® 
but in neither case is there an argument or distinct state- 
ment as to the character of the future body. 


§ 5. The Millennium. 


Among Jews a belief existed in a Millennium, a period 
of one thousartd years, during which the good were to live 
on earth untroubled by the presence of the bad® Among 
Christians this belief reappears already in Apostolic times,” 
and must have been largely held by Jewish and semi- 
Jewish Christians.24_ Among Liberalist Catholics, however, 





16 1 Cor. 15, 12-44. 

17 Jesus quotes (Matt. 22, 32; Mark 12, 25, 27; Luke 20, 37, 3s) 
from the Old Testament the words: ‘‘I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob,” and appends the remark, ‘‘ God 
is not a God of the dead, but of the living,” implying that at the date 
when God uttered these words Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob were alive. 

18 Jesus speaks of those who were in their graves (John 5, 28, 29) as 
hereafter to hear his voice and to come forth. The passage, though it 
affirms nothing concerning a physical resurrection, might suggest it to 
those who already believed in it. 

19 Trypho the Jew is represented by Justin as saying : ‘ Tell me truly, 
do you confess that this place, Jerusalem, is to be rebuilt, and do you 
expect your People to be assembled and rejoice with the Messiah, together 
with the patriarchs and prophets and those [either] of our race, or who 
became proselytes [to our views] before the advent of your Christ ?” — 
Justin Martyr, Dial. 80, Opp. 2, 272 C, edit. Otto; p. 177 C, edit. 
Maran. The answer (see note 21) implies that the rejoicing would be 
for a thousand years. 

2% Rev. 20, 2—7. 

21 Papias ‘‘said that after the resurrection of the [just ?] dead there 
would be a special thousand years, the reign of Christ being understood 
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we find it so sharply ridiculed as to imply that its oppo- 
nents were anxious to avoid any appearance of holding it. 
Its advocates looked upon those who rejected it as swerv- 
ing from the true faith. Cp. Underworld Mission, p. 159, 
od edit. 

On this disputed point not a word appears in the Gos- 
pels. The Teacher gives his followers no instruction on 
the subject. 


§ 6. Restoration of Jerusalem. 


From the date when the Jewish Temple was destroyed, 
or surrounded by Roman armies, which threatened its de- 
struction, a belief gained currency among the Jews, that 


as a physical one upon this earth.” — Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 3, 39; Opp. 
1, p. 284, edit. Heinich.; 1,112, edit. Vales. To this Eusebius appends 
the remark that Papias was a man of exceedingly little mind. 

Justin Martyr says: ‘‘I and any other Christians who think cor- 
rectly on all points, understand that there is to be a resurrection of the 
flesh and a [residence of a] thousand years in Jerusalem rebuilt and 
adorned and enlarged, as the prophets Ezekiel (37, 12 sqq.] and Isaiah 
(65, 17-25] and the others acknowledge.” — Dial. 80, Opp. 2, 276 B, 
edit. Otto; p. 178 B C, edit. Maran. 

‘* These things [promised by Jesus] are [to be received] in the times of 
the kingdom, that is, in the seventh day . . . which is the true sabbath 
of the just . . . allanimals— using the kinds of food which are derived 
from the earth —will be made pacific and mutually harmonious.” — Ire- 
nus, cont. Heres. 5, 33, 2-3. 

**God made the work of his hands in six days and finished on the 
seventh day and rested on it. . . . This means that God will finish all 
things in six thousand years, for a day with him is as one thousand years, 
- » - He rested on the seventh day. This means, when his son, coming, 
shall do away the time of the Law-less One and shall condemn unbeliev- 
ers, and shall change the sun and moon and stars, then he shall rest 
gloriously on the seventh day.” — Barnabas, Epist. 15; (al. 18, 3-6.) 

*‘Papias . . . is said to have enunciated the Jewish Millennium —a 
duplicate of it ; whom Ireneus and Apollinarius and others followed, say- 
ing that after the resurrection the Lord will reign bodily with his saints. 
Tertullian also, in a book On the Hope of the Faithful, and Victorinus of 
Pettaw and Lactantius followed this view.” — Jerome, de Viris Illust. 18, 
Opp. 2, col. 859, 860. 
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Jerusalem would be rebuilt and enlarged by Divine 
power. The belief must have appeared equally early 
among Jewish Christians, who regarded it as the locality 
where their Master was to reign. 8 Tt was held by semi- 
Jewish Christians in the second century.4. Even Liber- 
alist Catholics retained Jewish phraseology whilst essen- 
tially modifying Jewish views.” 

Of these expectations nothing whatever appears in the 
Gospels, although these Gospels were obviously written 
by persons of J ewish education. 


§ 7. Rome’s Destruction. 


Sixty-three years before the Christian era, a Roman 
general had slrocked Jewish feeling by entering the Holy 
of Holies, and had wounded Jewish pride by conquering 
their nation. From that time we find a belief among 
Jews, that God had doomed Rome to destruction, and 
that this destruction would be the precursor of the new 
or Messianic era.” | 

Christians adopted this belief in apostolic times,?’ and 
it retained its hold on the Jewish and semi-Jewish por- 
tions of them for centuries.” 

No word concerning this belief appears in the Gospels. 


22 Sympathy with Jewish feeling and opinion is the only source whence 
Christians can have obtained this view. Irenzeus quotes (5, 35, 1, 2) 
various passages from the Old Testament in support of it, using, among 
others, a passage of Baruch (4, 36, 37) in which is the statement, ‘‘ Arise, 
Jerusalem, and stand on high .. . and see thy children collected from 
the rising of the sun even to his setting.’ —The extant Latin differs 
slightly from the Septuagint. 

23 Rev. 21, 9-22, 5. A 

24 See note 21, and compare Judaism, pp. 256, 268. 

2 According to Origen, the holy city (Matt. 27, 53) into which the 
saints entered was the ‘‘ Heavenly Jerusalem,” the ‘‘ rruLy holy city, 
the Jerusalem over which Jesus had not wept.” — Origen, Comment. in 
Matt. Lib. 12, 43, Opp. edit. de la Rue, 3, 566 A; edit. Lommatzsch, 3, 
203. 

26 See Judaism at Rome, pp. 116-134. 

27 Judaism, pp. 265 - 268. % Judaism, pp. 135, 136. 
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§ 8. Beliar, or Antichrist. 


In A. D. 52, Claudius expelled the Jews from Rome, 
and in that or the succeeding year an effort was made to 
place his statue in the Temple at Jerusalem. Coincident 
with this we find among Jews and Christians a belief that 
the Roman emperor, after making himself God’s opponent, 
would. be overthrown, and that his destruction would 
precede the new era. Jews called him (see Judaism, 
pp. 138-140, 239n) Beliar. Christians termed him the 
LAawLess ONE,” that is, THE HEATHEN, a term replaced 
afterwards. by that of Antichrist,®° a conflict being ex- 
pected between him and the true Christ. 

The effort to erect the emperor’s statue in the Temple 
was probably manceuvred by the Roman aristocracy and 
foiled by the younger Herod Agrippa, who must have 
visited Rome for that purpose.*! It seems to have been 
made from Samaria, where its designers may have secured 
co-operation from some of the less religious Samaritans. 





29 See Barnabas, in note 21, and 2 Thess. 2, 8, in Judaism, p. 236. 

89 «*The resurrection of the Just . . . which takes place after the ad- 
vent of Antichrist.” Iren. cont. Heres. 5, 35,1. ‘‘ ‘It is necessary... 
that Antichrist should first come, and then that the true Christ, our Jesus, 
should appear.’” Clem. Hom. 2, 17. 

31 Tacitus tells us indirectly (An. 12, 54) that the Jews were expect- 
ing Claudius to attempt putting his statue in the Temple. Josephus 
mentions (Wars, 2, 12, 1) a difficulty at the Temple in which, according 
to his— no doubt exaggerated — account, ten thousand Jews were killed ; 
and attributes the commotion, as also some subsequent ones, to causes so 
trifling as to imply that for some reason he has avoided telling the truth. 
We find, moreover, in the same writer (Wars, 2, 12, 7) that the younger 
King Agrippa, who visited Rome perhaps with special reference to this 
difficulty, confronted there the Roman governor and THE SAMARITANS ; 
and in the writings of Paul (see Judaism, p. 236 n) we find a passage 
scarcely explicable unless some such effort had been arrested by Agrippa. 

32 Justin Martyr mentions (Apol. 1, 26, 56) that in the time of Clau- 
dius a statue had been voted to a Samaritan named Simon, whom Justin 
identifies with Simon Magus. A statue to a Sabine deity, which has 
been dug up on an island in the Tiber, may have misled Justin, who was 
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Whether the Roman emperor, at a yet earlier date, had 
been regarded as the aspiring opponent whom God was 
to crush, may admit question. Between A. D. 41, when 
Caligula was murdered, and A. D. 52 or 53, whose occur- 
rences we have just narrated, the Jewish aristocracy had 
been inventing falsehoods against Caligula. Whether 
the charge against him, of intending to put his statue in 
the Temple, had any existence before A. D. 52 or 53, is a 
matter of inference. The Jewish aristocracy, who in ex- 
culpation of their own crimes had been maligning him, 
may not have invented this particular charge until the 
action of their political associates, the Roman aristocracy, 
had rendered it necessary. 

Of Beliar, or Antichrist, or of any questions connected 
with such a b€ing, not a trace appears in the Gospels. 


§ 9. Nero's Return. 


Blended with the preceding head, was the belief held 
by many Jews and Christians, subsequently to Nero's 
death, in A. D. 68, that Nero would return as Beliar, or 
Antichrist. 

Among heathens the belief that he would return had 
nothing supernatural connected with it, being based on 
the supposition that he was not dead. In the course of 
a lifetime it died out. 

Among Jews and Christians an anticipation existed 
that he was to come back from the Underworld, or from 
some locality outside of this life, and that his return was 
to precede the new era. Of this belief not a word ap- 
pears in the Gospels. 
fo ESN a 
not critically gifted, and who may have known only at second-hand con- 
cerning the statue there. Yet that any co-operation with patricians 
should have been rewarded by them with a statue, or at least with the 
voted promise of one, is natural enough. The death of Claudius may 
have prevented its erection. Compare preceding note. 

83 See Judaism at Rome, pp. 187 - 140. 

% See Judaism at Rome, Appendix, Note F. 
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§ 10. Conflagration of the World. 


A belief had originated among Hellenist Jews, and 
been adopted by Stoics, before the Christian era, that the 
world would undergo a renovation by fire, from which it 
would emerge in pristine excellence and beauty. 

Christians adopted, even in Apostolic times, the belief 
in such a conflagration.*® In the second and subsequent 
centuries *’ it prevailed to no small extent. 

No allusion appears in the Gospels to this expectation, 
one of the most vivid which prevailed among Christians. 


§ 11. God Devoid of Name. 


In the controversy between Christians and heathens no 
little stress was laid by the former on an assertion that 
the Supreme and Uncreated God must necessarily be de- 
void of name.** In heathen lands, where the Gentile gods 
had names, this view of the Christians originated natu- 
rally and acquired prominence. 


35 See Judaism, pp. 44, 45, 55-57. 

86 **The heavens and the earth, which are now, by the same aes are 
kept in store, reserved unto fire against the day of judgment and perdition 
of ungodly men... . The heavens being on fire shall be dissolved, and the 
elements shall melt with fervent heat. Nevertheless, we, according to 
his promise, look for new heavens and a new earth, wherein dwelleth 
righteousness.” —2 Pet. 3, 7, 12, 13. Compare Judaism, pp. 485, 486. 

87 ««Sibylla and Hystaspes say that there will be a dissolution of corrupt- 
ible things by fire.’ —Justin Martyr, Apol. 1, 20. ‘‘The prophetic 
spirit fore-indicated through Moses, that there will be a conflagration.” — 
Apol. 1, 60. ‘‘ We affirm that the conflagration will take place thus.” — 
Apol. 2,7. ‘‘The wicked demons strive to persuade you that there will 
be no conflagration for the punishment of heathens.” — Apol. 1,57. Com- 
pare a conjectural emendation of editors, Apol. 1, 45; in Otto's edit. p.’ 
228, note 3. ‘‘Some one [among Stoics? or heathens ?] will say . 
that, the conflagration will take place at stated times, but I [that it will 
take place] only once.” — Tatian, Orat. 25; Opp. p. 104C, edit. Otto; 
p. 265 B, edit. Maran. See also Judaism at Rome, p. 45, note 15. 

8 See Underworld Mission, p. 152 n, 3d edit. p. 146 n, and compare in 
the present work a citation from Eusebius in Ch. VIII. note 4. 
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No allusion to it appears in the Gospels. The term 
God appears in them as having a well-settled meaning, 
which permitted no questions concerning it. 


§ 12. Old Testament Predictions. 


In Apostolic times we find quotations made from the 
Old Testament, and arguments based upon these quota- 
tions, in proof that Jesus was the Christ. 

In the second century, after the Jewish rebellion under 
Hadrian, Christians, or at least a large portion of them, 
had a mania for arguments of this class.“° Passages from 
the Old Testament, which often needed laborious and 
improbable explanations, as a means of forcing them to 
predict circunsstances in the life of Jesus, were quoted at 
length and treated as conclusively plain. The Jews were 
treated as wilfully blind and obstinate in their refusal to 
accept these interpretations. The professed discussions 
with, or arguments against, them were probably intended 
for circulation among Gentiles, and passages therein 
quoted as arguments were urged on Gentiles, as if they 
admitted no other explanation. 

The inability of Christians to use their own records in 
behalf of their assertions predisposed them to stretch 
other arguments to their utmost. The author of the Co- 
hortatio ad Grecos calls attention to the preservation of 
these Old Testament predictions by the Jews, as a work 
of Providence, since the Christians, by quoting from writ- 
ings preserved in the synagogues of their enemies, would 
be free from suspicion of having tampered with them. 

The stress laid on prophecy may be inferred from an 
objection to the heathen deities, made by Commodianus, 
that they had not been predicted He meant, probably, 


Ca le SS 

89 Acts 2, 25-36 ; 13, 32-37; 18, 28. 

49 Judaism at Rome, pp. 344-346. 

41 Ch. 13, Justin, Opp. p. 48 E. 

42 <«No one prophesied beforehand that he (Saturn) would be born.” — 
Commodianus, Instruct. 6, line 13. ‘‘ You pray to so many gods. . . 
nor were they themselves predicted.” — Instruct. 8, ll. 8, 9. 
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that beings who came into existence without having been 
foretold had nothing divine about them. 

In the Gospels there is no quotation from the Old 
Testament extant, on which Jesus is represented as bas- 
ing an argument for his Divine mission. Two passages # 
might raise the question whether he believed the Old 
Testament to contain such predictions, but no quotation 
of them, with an argument from them by Jesus, is to be 
found in the Gospels.“ This certainly would not have 
been the fact, if Christians of the second century, or even 
of Apostolic times, had fabricated or interpolated them 
with reference to their own conceptions of truth. 


§ 13. Jesus as Deity of the Old Testament. 


A little after A. D. 150 the opinion was broached 
among Christians that Jesus was the God who had spoken 
to the Patriarchs, had shut the door of the Ark after 


43 One of these passages (John 5, 39, 46, 47), though frequently under- 
stood as an appeal to predictions, favors by its connection the suppo- 
sition that Jesus had in view the moral and religious instructions of 
Moses, written with reference to himself, that is (see Judaism, p. 394), 
to prepare the way for his mission. The impediment specified by Jesus 
as preventing belief on him is not an inability to decipher predictions, 
but that, ‘‘ you have not the love of God in you. . . . How can you 
believe who accept honor from each other and seek not that honor which 
is from the Only God? . . . Had you believed Moses you would have 
believed me, for it was with reference to me that he wrote.” 

The other passage (Luke 24, 25-27) admits either supposition, that 
Jesus referred to predictions or to moral instructions, yet the latter is 
favored by a subsequent remark of the disciples (24, 32): ‘‘Did not 
our hearts burn within us . . . as he opened to us the Scriptures?” An 
explanation of predictions would have exercised the mind rather than 
warmed the heart. 

44 Jesus appeals (John 5, 32-34) to the testimony of John, though 
alleging that it ought to be needless; he appeals (John 5, 36) to his 
miracles and (John 7,17) to the character of his teaching, but in no 
instance does the record contain an explanation by him of the manner in 
which an Old Testament prediction is applicable to himself, 

45 See Appendix, Note M. 
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Noah, and whose presence was in various ways recorded 
in the Old Testament. This view had in the third 
century gained considerable foothold, but it is difficult 
to say whether within a quarter of a century after its 
origin it found adherents enough to create any strong 
probability of its ingress into the Gospels, if at that date 
they had been in process of formation. The probability 
will seem stronger or weaker, according to the hold on 
the minds of Christians which the reader supposes the 
above. view to have taken. — . 
The view of course does not exist in the Gospels. 


§ 14. Personal Appearance of Jesus. 


In the latter half of the second century, and the first 
half of the third, a mania, as already said (see § 12), 
existed among many Christians for misapplying to their 
Master passages from the Old Testament, which they had 
deluded themselves into regarding as predictions.“° They 
treated: the words of Isaiah, “He had no form, nor come- 
liness, that we should look upon him, nor beauty, that we 
should take pleasure in him,” * as spoken of Jesus, and 
put into their Master’s mouth the twenty-second Psalm, 
of which verse 6 reads,“I am a worm, and not a man; 
the reproach of men, and the scorn of the people.” * 

Justin repeatedly mentions “the first coming of Christ, 





46 See Judaism, pp. 344-346, with the explanation there given as to 
what strengthened this mania. 

47 Ch. 53, 2, Noyes’ trans. 

48 Justin, though treating the Psalm (Dial. 98-106) as spoken by Christ, 
interprets verse 7 (Dial. 101) as indicating merely Jewish contempt for 
him. Origen, in his Homily on Exodus (7, 8; Opp. 2, 156 A), though 
understanding the passage as spoken by Jesus, does not apply it to his 
personal appearance, nor do the Homilies on Luke which are sometimes 
erroneously attributed tohim. See Hom. 14; Orig. Opp. 3,948 F.  Ter- 
tullian, however (adv. -Judaos, 14, p. 228 B), quotes it separately from 
the rest of the Psalm, and in a connection which indicates that he so ap- 
plied it. Probably Justin and in this instance Origen shrank from an 
interpretation which their heathen opponents were over-willing to see 
and use even without Christian aid. 
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in which it was foretold that he should appear without 
honor, and UNSIGHTLY and mortal.” 49 

The Pseudo-Thaddeus is represented as telling Abgarus, 
“To-morrow gather together all the citizens, and then in 
their hearing I will . . . inform them of the coming of 
Christ, . . . and about the MEANNESS and DESPICABLENESS 
of his outward appearance.” °° 

A passage in the Sibylline Oracles says of Christ : “ Not 
in glory, but as a mortal [on the way] to his trial he will 
come, pitiable, dishonored, DEVOID OF FORM, that he may 
give hope to the miserable.” 

Whether Ireneus meant to affirm the same unsightli- 
ness, may be a question. His language favors it. 

Statements and quotations such as the foregoing were 
admirably adapted to furnish material for heathen hu- 
morists and controversialists who wished to caricature the 
Founder of Christianity. Nor were they slow to avail 
themselves of the offered material. Celsus says: “Since 
the Divine spirit was in the boay [of Jesus], it ought 
entirely to surpass those of others in size, or beauty, or 
strength, or voice, or majesty, or persuasiveness, for it. is 
impossible that he, in whom the divinity is present more 
than in others, should in no wise differ from another ; but 
this [body] differed nothing from another, but, as they 
say, Was SMALL and UNSIGHTLY and IGNOBLE.” &8 

Origen replies that Celsus ignores opposite delinea- 





49 Dial. 14. Compare similar statements in cc. 49, 85, 100, 110; pp. 52 D, 
158 B, 288 A, 336 E, 364 E. Justin evidently lays emphasis on these 
statements. 

5° See fuller quotation in Appendix, Note F. 

51 Book 8, 256, 257. Compare in Appendix, Note J, No. 3. 

52 «They who say . . . ‘He will take on himself our infirmities, and 
will bear our weaknesses’ [Is. 53,4], announced the cures which were 
performed by him. Some also predicted that ‘he would come to Jerusa- 
lem as a man INFIRM and INGLORIOUS, and knowing how to bear infirm- 
ity’ [Is. 53, 3] and sitting on the foal of an ass,” — Irenzeus, cont. Heres. 
4, 33, 11-12. 

58 Celsus quoted by Origen, cont. Cels. 6, 75 (requoted 6, 77); Opp. 
edit. de la Rue, 1, pp. 688, 689; edit. Lommatzsch, 19, p. 425. 
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tions of Jesus in the Scriptures. He says: “Confessedly 
there is written the things [said] concerning the body of 
Jesus having been unsightly ; but-not as set forth, that it 
was ignoble, nor is it clearly manifested that it was small.” 
He then quotes, as equally apposite to Jesus, the words of 
Psalm 45, 3, “Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, mighty 
in thy stateliness and beauty,” and asks, “How does 
(Celsus) not see the superiority of the body of Jesus (and 
its consequent usefulness) in its ability to appear to be- 
holders as it ought to be seen by each one?” 

Origen had already mentioned that Jesus had not 
merely the unsightly body, but also the glorified one, in 
which he appeared with Moses and Elijah ;* yet it is evi- 
dent that besides these two forms of unsightliness and 
glory, he assumed a changeability in the personal appear- 
ance of Jesus. In at least one other instance he utters 
the same view.°2 Whether this were a conviction, or a 
temporary mental expedient for meeting an opponent's 
argument, is not obvious, though the latter is the more 
probable. 





54 Cont. Cels. 6, 75; ed. de la Rue, 1,689 B; Lommatzsch, 19, 426. 

55 Cont. Cels. 6, 75; ed. de la Rue, 1, 689 - 690 ; Lommatzsch, 19, 427. 

56 Cont. Cels. 6,77; edit. de la Rue, 1, p. 690 D; edit. Lommatzsch, 
19, 429. 

57 Cont. Cels. 6, 76. 

68 The following translation is from Norton’s Genwineness, Vol. 3, 
p. 174, and is, he says, ‘‘considerably abridged” from the original. 
<¢©A tradition has come down to us, that Jesus had not only two forms, 
that in which he was seen by all, and that in which he was seen by his 
disciples at his transfiguration ; but that he appeared to every one in 
the form of which he was worthy ; and that (at times) when present, he 
appeared to all like another person. Thus he resembled the manna, 
which had a different taste for different individuals, accommodated to 
every man’s liking, And this tradition does not seem to me incredible. 

But if it were so, we may explain why the multitude which accom- 
panied Judas, though they had often seen Jesus, nevertheless needed 
some one familiar with him to point him out to them, on account of the 
changes of his form.’ — Origen, Series Comment. in Matt. § 100 ; Opp. 
3, p. 906, edit. dela Rue ; Vol. 4, p. 446, edit. Lommatzsch. 
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Absence of this folly from the Acts of Pilate renders 
probable that it originated after their composition. 

Possibly some Christians may, even during the mania 
above mentioned, have revolted at the thought of attrib- 
uting to their Master, without historical evidence, an 
unsightly appearance. Clement of Alexandria, by his 
general tone of reference to Jesus, renders improbable 
that he can have shared the disposition to treat him as 
personally repulsive. A forged letter in the name of 
Lentulus,®® an assumed heathen, has come down to us, 
which must have been an effort by some Christian to 
counteract the foregoing folly. It ascribes to Jesus per- 
sonal stateliness and beauty. This— though the miracles 
recelve a passing mention —is the chief object of the 
letter, and places it in marked contrast to other pseudo- 
heathen or pseudo-Jewish records of Jesus, which testif 
mainly to his ministry and miracles. ; 

Concerning the personal appearance of Jesus not a 
word appears in the Gospels; neither unsightliness nor 
beauty is attributed to him. 


CHAPTER IV. 
CHRISTIAN CUSTOMS. 


In some respects customs are more likely than mere 
opinions to cause collision or friction between those who 
observe different ones. In so far as we can feel assured 
of this having been the case touching Christian usages, 
they afford a strong and independent argument for integ- 
rity of the Gospels. 


§ 1. Concerning the Sabbath. 


Jewish Christians continued in most cases, equally with 
non-Christian Jews, to rest from labor on the seventh day, 





59 See the letter in Appendix, Note D. 
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and to assemble on it for religious services. Gentile 
Christians found difficulties in the way of observing any 
day of rest, especially in times ef political excitement. 
In such times a man of standing would have risked pros- 
ecution for observance of Foreign Rites, had he kept the 
seventh day as one of rest, while many slaves and many 
free laborers would not have been allowed control of their 
time. 

We find in the Apostolic Age that Paul treats the 
sabbath as not binding on Gentile Christians,’ and his 
tone indicates that there was no little feeling on the sub- 
ject. He urges that those who deemed one day more 
holy than another, and that those who deemed ALL DAYS 
alike, should-not interfere with of condemn each other. 
His own views are plainly expressed that the.Gentile 
Christians should not keep the sabbath. : 

In the second century, after the imbittered war between 
Jews and heathens under Hadrian, we find intense feel- 
ing in discussions concerning the sabbath. A portion of 
the Christians treat the Jews as utterly foolish for ob- 
serving any day of rest, and speak of the sabbath as a 
temporary institution, imposed upon the Jews because of 
their hard-heartedness.? 


1 See Ch. II. note 11. 

2 Portions of this discussion from Paul (Galat. 4, 9, 10 ; Coloss. 2, 16, 
17), Justin Martyr, Iveneus, and the Epistle to Diognetus have already 
been given in Ch. II. note 11; see also Rom. 14, 5, quoted in Ch. II. 
note 6, 

Irenzus, equally with some other writers, takes ground that the sab- 
bath was a temporary institution for the Jews, intended as a sign, or 
reminder, of an agreement between them and God. He argues: ‘‘ The 
prophet Ezekiel (20, 12] says the same concerning sabbaths: ‘I have 
given them my sabbaths that they may be for a sign between me and 
them,’. . . and in Bxodus [31, 16, 17] God says to Moses, ‘and you shall 
observe my sabbaths, for it will be a sign to you with me, as regards 
your race,’ These things, therefore [circumcision and the sabbath], were 
given for a sign.” — Irenzeus, 4, 16, 1. 

Tertullian says: ‘‘ Finally, whoever contends that the sabbath is 
to be observed until the present time as a means of salvation. . . let 
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Of this discussion and of the acrimonions feeling occa- 
sioned by it not a word appears in the Gospels. The 
sabbath 1s there recognized (Mark 2, 27) as made for man, 
not man for the sabbath. Nowhere do we find a word 
implying that it had come to an end. 


§ 2. Sunday as a Day of Religious Gatherings. 


Concerning the origin of Sunday service, no historical 
statement has been left us. Circumstances render prob- 
able that it originated towards the close of A. D. 52 or in 
A.D. 53. At that date a political condition of things 
rendered it dangerous for Gentiles to observe even in a 
limited degree the Jewish sabbath2 Paul, on separating 
from the Jewish synagogue at Corinth, seems to have 
commenced holding services on the first day of the week.* 

In the second century Sunday was regarded as a day 
of religious joy. Christians on that day were not allowed 
either to fast or kneel, and, when called to pray, were 
told, “Stand perfectly straight.” ® 

The custom of meeting on Sunday for religious service 





him teach that the Just MEN of former time [that is, those before Abra- 
ham or Moses] kept sabbaths . . . and were thus rendered friends of 
God. . . . He (God) commended his (Adam’s) offspring, Abel, when 
offering sacrifices to himself, though . . . keeping no sabbath.” — Ado. 
Judeos, 2. 

‘* Those who were conversant with the old order of things have come 
to a new hope, no longer sabbatizing but living a life agreeably to the 
Lord’s Day.” —Ignatius, Magnes. 9; al. 3,3. See citation from the 
epistle ascribed to Barnabas in Ch. III. note 21. 

8 See Judaism, pp. 228 — 22y. 

4 See Judaism, pp. 284, 239, 240. On the different terms ‘‘ First 
Day,” ‘‘ Eighth Day,” ‘‘ Lord’s Day,” and ‘‘ Sunday,” see Judaism, pp. 
68 — 70. 

5 See Underworld Mission, pp. 80, 81; 3d edit. pp. 77, 78. The 
term sabbath as a designation for Sunday had no existence for centuries 
after the Christian era. Christians of the second and of several succeed- 
ing centuries would have spurned any one as recreant to the Master who 
had dared to treat the day of that Master’s victory over Death and the 
Underworld as the Jewish sabbath. 
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led gradually to abstinence from any occupations which 
might distract attention from, or mar the effect. of, these 
services. This doubtless was the chief reason for re- 
nouncing ordinary business, although Tertullian, the ear- 
liest writer who mentions such Sunday rest, attributes it 
to a different cause.® 

Eastern Christians, though equally attentive as Western 
ones to an erect position on Sunday, differed from them 
by showing a similar respect for the seventh day or sab- 
bath,’ a respect which sometimes awakened ire in their 
western and more anti-Jewish brethren.® 


- 6 Tertullian says : ‘‘On the day of the Lord’s resurrection we ought 
not only to abstain from it [kneeling] but from every anxiety . . . de- 
ferring even busiffess, lest we should afford opportunity to the Devil [of 
rendering us anxious].” — De Orat. 18. An anxious or clouded face 
would have been deemed derogatory to the Master’s triumphal day. The 
Christians individually, and in legislative enactments, designated Sun- 
day asa festival, and subsequently needed perhaps on this account to 
guard the more against its devotion to public amusements. An extract 
or two are here added. Others can be found in Rheinwald’s Archeology, 
§ 61. .In A. D. 321 an edict of Constantine (Cod. Justin. 3, 12, de 
Jeriis, 3), after forbidding lawsuits and mechanical arts on Sunday, per- 
mits harvesting. Somewhat later another edict (Cod. Theod. 2, 8, de 
ferits, 1) determines ‘‘all should have liberty of emancipating on [our] 
FESTAL day.” The connection implies that Sunday is the day meant. 
The edicts will be found in the Corres Juris Crviuis, Vol. 2, col. 
250. 

Those who favored resting on Sunday are careful to guard against any 
supposition that it is the sabbath. The Council of Laodicea says 
(c. 29) ** that it is not proper for any Christians . . . to avoid work on 
THE SABBATH, but . . . to show higher honor to the Lord’s Day IF they 
can avoid work.” 

7 The observance of both days is advocated in the Apostolic Con- 
stitutions, 7,23: ‘‘ We make festival days of the sabbath AND the 
Lord’s Day. The one as a remembrance of the creation, the other of the 
resurrection.” 

8 “* As concerns kneeling also [our habits of] prayer suffer diversity 
through a certain few who on the sabbath [seventh day] abstain from 
kneeling. . . . The Lord will favorably grant either that they [the dis- 
sentients] give up, or that they practise their opinions without scandal- 
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If we turn to the Gospels we find no direction uttered 
by the Savior as to the manner in which Sunday should 
be observed, or as to whether it should be observed at all. 
We find, also, no such terms as “Lord’s Day,” “Eighth 
Day,” or “Sunday,” but merely the Jewish term “First 


Day.” 
§ 3. Hating of Blood. 


Among Jews a belief prevailed that the life or soul 
was in the blood, so that if the blood remained in cooked 
meat the life or soul would be eaten equally as the 
body. This gave rise doubtless to the prohibition in 
Genesis,? —a prohibition which is deemed binding by 
Jews even at the present day,’? and has been adopted’ in 
the Greek Church"! a Church more influenced than the 
Latin one by Jewish views. 

Jewish Christians retained the belief or prejudice in 
which they had been brought up. The favorite argu- 
ment against the obligation of Gentiles to obey what 
were deemed Mosaic institutions did not apply to the 
present prohibition. When the Apostles and elders at 
Jerusalem debated this with other matters, there was (Acts 
15, 7) “much disputing.” Peter’s statement seems to have 
effected a decision that the Mosaic ritual law was not 
binding on Gentiles, but to this the following answer was 
obvious. If we assume that the Mosaic law is not bind- 
ing, how does that justify us in releasing Gentile Chris- 


izing others.” — Tertullian, De Orat. 18; al. 23. Compare, however, 
(in Rheinwald, p. 160, note 2) views of Tertullian, De Jejun. 14, after he 
became a Montanist. 

® «* But flesh with the life thereof, which is the blood thereof, shall ye 
not eat.” — Gen. 9, 4. 

10 Tf it be true that needless suffering is caused to slaughtered animals 
for the sake of freeing them from all blood, it could be wished that Jews 
might learn to regard the eating of blood in a different light. 

11 “The Eastern Church has continually preserved this abstinence 
[from blood], and preserves it even now.” — Routh, Reliquie Sacre, 1, 
note on p. 343. 

12 See note 2, and in Ch. II. note 11. 
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tians from an obligation which existed before the Mosaic 
law? The present precept was given before the time of 
Moses, and cannot therefore have been intended for Jews 
only. 

The Apostles and elders evidently did not see their way 
clear to meet this objection, and, in writing to the Gentile 
Christians, they include abstinence “from blood and from 
things strangled” as among necessary observances. 

The question caused sharp disputing among the early 
Christians, but in the Gospels we find ‘no word concern- 
ing it. The statement of Jesus (Matt. 15, 11; Mark 7, 15), 
that a man is not defiled by what enters his mouth but by 
what proceeds from it, does not accord with the view that 





13 «Tt seemed” good to the Holy Spirit and to us to lay upon you no 
greater burden than these NECESSARY things. That you abstain from 
meats offered to idols, and from blood, and from things strangled, and 
from fornication.” — Acts 15, 28, 29. The allusion to the Holy Spirit 
means probably that they INTERPRETED Peter’s vision as a communica- 
tion from God which justified them in Nor requiring from Gentiles an 
observance of the Mosaic ceremonial law, though they did not infer from 
it any exemption from other obligations, or supposed obligations, which 
they specify. 

In the Letter from the Churches of Lyons and Vienne it is said : 
** How should they [the Christians] — for whom it is not lawful to eat 
the blood of unreasoning animals—eat children?” — Routh, Relig. 
Sacre, 1,304. Tertullian says: ‘‘ Your error [concerning] Christians 
should cause a blush, since we do not have even the blood of animals 
among our articles of food, since we abstain, moreover, from things 
strangled . . . lest we should be contaminated by any blood.” — Apol. 
9; Opp. pp. 10 D, 11 A. Clement of Alexandria says: ‘‘To human 
beings it is not lawful to touch blood, since to them the body is merely 
flesh, operated [vivified ?] by blood. Human blood participates in the 
logos [reason ?] and shares with the spirit the [Divine] favor.”” — Pedag. 
3, 25, al. 3; Opp. p. 267, edit. Potter. Minucius Felix also states (Octa- 
vius, 30, p. 154) that Christians do not reckon blood in their list of eat- 
ables. These writers, except Clement of Alexandria, belong to the 
semi-Jewish school of Christians. Origen mentions (cont. Cels. 8, 29) 
the letter of the Apostles and elders above cited, but prefixes to it the 
words of Jesus (Matt. 15, 11) that not the things which enter the mouth 
but those which come out defile us, and the remark of Paul (1 Cor 8, 8) 
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blood in the food must be avoided, nor is it so specific on 
this point as it would have been made by the opposite 
party of Christians. 


§ 4. Baptism. 


The date when baptism originated is unknown. A 
question addressed to John the Baptist implies that it 
existed before his time.4 Probably Jewish belief in the 
uncleanliness of heathens had prompted the ablution of 
converts to Judaism, and this ablution came thus to be 
considered as an initiatory rite. 

Subsequently to the Savior’s ministry, when the Apos- 
tles were diffusing their Master’s religion, baptism seems 
to have been commonly administered to those who ac- 
cepted their teachings. Whether it were the universal 
form of admission may be open to question, though 
admissions without it cannot have been numerous. We 
even find mention in one locality of vicarious baptism, 
which implies that those who practised it must have 
imagined the rite a necessary one. 

In the second century baptism seems to have been the 
generally accepted form of admission. Great importance 
and efficacy were attached to it. None but the baptized 
were, if we may credit Justin Martyr, admitted ?* to the 


that food does not determine our acceptability to God. Augustine states 
(cont. Faustum, 32,13; Opp. 6, p. 200, col. 2 C) that the avoidance of 
things strangled and of blood had about died out in Gentile churches 
where there was no admixture of Jews. He may have referred specially 
to Latin ones. 

14 The question addressed to John (John I, 25) is not concerning the 
meaning of baptism, but ‘‘ Wuy baptizest thou?” The questioners seem 
to have been: acquainted with baptism and to have wished information 
merely as to why John practised it. 

15 Baptism for the dead (1 Cor. 15, 29) indicates that some had been 
baptized for their departed relatives or friends, 

16 ‘Tn what manner we have dedicated ourselves to God, being created 
anew through Christ, we will now relate. . . . As many as are persuaded 

. are led by us where there is water . . . are born again, for they 
perform this bathing . . . in the name of the Father of all things and 


‘ 
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Lord’s Supper, which had already become something mys- 
terious; yet we find dissentients. 

. Those wretches excite questionings. They say, ‘bap- 
tism is therefore unnecessary [for those] to whom faith is 
sufficient.’ ” 17 

If we now turn to the Gospels we find that althousht 
Jesus was baptized, yet the only baptism of those who 
followed him was performed by his disciples, not by him- 
self (John 4, 2), and there is no statement that this bap- 
tism was by his direction. Some dispute on the subject 
took place between John’s disciples and a Jew or Jews,'® 
the former of whom seem to have felt sore on the sub- 
ject..8 Thereupon Jesus left that section of country”? 
and during the rest of his ministry not the slightest allu- 
sion is made im three of the Gospels to baptism 21 and but 
one mention of it in the remaining Gospel. That mention 
occurs in the following direction of Jesus :— “Go and 
make disciples of all nations [baptizing them into the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit] 
teaching them to observe all things which I have com- 
manded you.” # 


Master-God, and of our Savior Jesus Christ, and of the Holy Spirit.” — 
Justin Martyr, Apo. 1, 61. 

‘This nourishment is called among us the Eucharist, of which it is not 
permissible for any one to partake unless . . . bathed with the bathing 
for remission of sins and for regeneration.”’ — Justin Martyr, Apol. 1, 
66. Compare views of Hermas quoted in Underworld Mission, pp. 58, 
59 ; 3d edit. pp. 55-57. 

WV Tertullian, de Baptismo, 13. Tertullian’s opponents (de Baptismo, 
11) call attention to the fact that Jesus did not baptize. 

18 “* Then there arose a question between some of John’s disciples and 
the Jews, about purifying.” — John 3, 25, 

19 «* And they came unto John, and said unto him, Rabbi, he that was 
with you beyond Jordan, to whom you bore testimony, behold, the same 
baptizeth, and all men come to him.” — John 3, 26. 

20 ** He left Judea, and departed again into Galilee.” — John 4, 3. 

21 The concluding verses appended to Mark’s Gospel (16, 9-20) are 
known to be spurious. Compare on this subject Ch. XI. note 10. The 
Gospel as written by Mark ends with verse 8. 

22 Matt. 28, 19, 20. Compare Appendix, Note A,§15. The bap- 
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In this instance, and in this only, we have in one of 
the Gospels a custom of the second century unknown to 
the Apostolic Age? The question may arise whether the 
passage in brackets be not due to some marginal comment 
which has crept into the text; whether it be supposable 
that if Jesus had given such a direction the Apostles 
would have omitted to comply with, and teach obedience 
to it. Compare last line of page 86. 

The formula, whether it belongs or not to the text, 
originated earlier than the doctrine of the Trinity. We 
find it in Justin Martyr, who wrote half a century before 
any deification of the Spirit as a person.* He treats the 
formula as common at a date when, as may be inferred 
from his writings, the deification of Jesus was incipient 
or unknown. On its origin see Appendix, Note P. 


§ 5. The Lord's Supper. 


Jesus at the close of his ministry, when partaking for 
the last time of a meal with those who had been com- 
panions of his ministry, asked them that when subse- 


tismal formula however, as it exists in Matthew, is not found in the : 


Acts of Pilate. Did it originate later than that document ? 

28 The formula in the Apostolic Age appears in the following passages : 
“*They were baptized in THE NAME OF THE LorD JEsus.” — Acts 8, 
16. ‘‘ He [Peter] commanded them to be baptized in THE NAME OF THE 
Lorp.” — Acts 10, 48. ‘They were baptized in THE NAME OF THE 
Lorp Jesus.” — Acts 19,5. ‘Be baptized and wash away thy sins, 
calling on THE NAME OF THE Lorp.” — Acts 22, 16. 

24 At an earlier date than the one mentioned above, the Alexandrine 
Gnostics (concerning whom see Judaism, pp. 331-3836) personified the 
Holy Spirit as an won. Whether they regarded these eons as real beings 
may be doubted, but according to their statements Christ and the Holy 
Spirit were developed subsequently to Man and the Assembly. No 
thought, therefore, of deifying either can have had place in their minds, 
Neither Christ nor the Holy Spirit in their system belonged to the first 
or higher Ogdoad of the eons. See Norton’s Genuwineness, 1st edit. 
Vol. 3, pp. 113-130, and compare, in Judaism, a note on pp. 353, 
354. 
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quently they were at any time together, they should, in 
remembrance of him, break bread and drink a cup of 
wine. ' 

In the second century we find that Christians, in copy- 
ing this custom, had mingled with it conceptions to which 
the Master nowhere alludes. Had they originated the 
Gospel narrative the simple request of Jesus would have 
worn a much more marvellous appearance 





CHAPTER V. 
DESIGNATIONS FOR GOD. | : 


AmonG heathens the term god, equally as the term 
man, was a common noun, designating any or every god, 
but specifying no one in particular! If they wished to 
specify some one god they did so by using his name. 

Christians alleged, as already stated (see p. 36), that 
the Supreme Being was devoid of name: that he had no 
need of a name, since he had no equals from whom he 
needed to be distinguished. They said that he could not 
have a name because there was no one older than himself 
who could have named him.? 

In addressing heathens, however, the Christians found 
constant need of using some designation for the Supreme 
Being, which should prevent their words from being mis- 
applied to any other. Sometimes they termed him “the 
God without a name.” In other instances they used 





1 See Judaism at Rome, pp. 2-4. 

2 See quotations in Underworld Mission, p. 152, note t+; 3d edit. 
p. 146, note 5. Compare in the present work Ch. VIII. note 4. 

8 *Avwrouacros, Tatian, Orat. 4; Just. Mart. Apol. 1, 63, p. 262 C. 
On this and other designations by Christians compare Judaism, p. 352, 
note 46. For designations used by Jews among heathens see Judaism, 
p. 4, note 4, 
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designations, several of which are subjoined with a slight 
attempt at classification. 

“The true God”; “ Him who is really God”; “the sole 
God” ; “the unborn” or “unoriginated God”; “the first 
God” ; “the ineffable God” or “the God not to be con- 
versed with.” 4 

“The Father of Justice”; “the Just Overseer”; “the 
God not to be swayed” nor “ bribed.” ® 

“The God free from suffering”; “the imperishable 
God”; “the ever-existing God” ; “the eternal God.” ® 

“The God of all things” ; “the Master-God”; “The 
All-Ruler’”; “King of the Heavens”; “God over the 
world.” 7 : 

“he Creator”; “God the Maker”; “God, Maker of 


4 Geds ddnOwds, Justin Martyr, Apol. 1, 53, p. 242 C. 6 dvTws Oebds, 
or Geds dvTws dv, Just. Apol. 1, 13, p. 164 E; Clem. Alex. Protrept. 23, 
Paed. 1, 88, pp. 20, 150. dvrws udvos dv, Clem. Alex. Paed. 1, 71, p. 140, 
Geds ayévvnros, Cohort. ad Grecos, 22, p. 66 A; Just. Mart. Apol. 1, 14, 
25, 49, 53, 2, 6, 12, 13, pp. 66 A, 164 B, 190 B, 234 B, 240 A, 296 D, 310 
C, 312 D; dyéyros, Athenagoras, Legat. 4, 8, 22, pp. 20 B, 38 D, 
108 B. 6 mp&ros Oeds, Just. Apol. 1, 60, p. 256 B. eds &ppyros, Just. 
Apol. 1, 9, 61, 2, 12, 13, pp. 154, D, 260 D, 310 C, 312 D. 

§ Tlarip dixacoovvns, Just. Apol. 1, 6, p. 148 C. trav rdvrov érbrrns 
dixatos, Just. Apol. 2,12, p. 310 A. eds drperros, Just. Apol. 1, 13, 
p- 164 A. o¥d€ dwpodoxnréos, Tatian, Orat. 4. 

6 eds arabs, Just. Apol. 1, 25, p. 190 B ; Athenag. Legat. 8, p. 38D ; 
Clem. Alex. Strom. 2, 40, p. 450. eds dpOapros, Just. Dial. 5, p. 28 D. 
Geds dei Gv, Cohort. ad Gree. 22; Just. Apol. 1, 14, pp. 66 E, 164 A. 
dté.os, Cohort. ad Grec. 22, p. 66 A (comp. 25, 26, pp. 74 A B, 76 D); 
Athenag. Legat. 22. p. 108 B. 

7 Tav rdavrwv Beds, Just. Apol. 1, 58, p. 252 A. eds cuprdvrwv, Clem. 
Alex. Paed. 1, 74, p. 142. rév d5dwv Beds, Strom. 2, 45, p. 453. deomréirns 
or deordfwv Oebs, Just. Apol. 1, 12, 14, 32, 36, 40, 44, 46, 61 [bis], 2, 4, 
pp. 162 A, 166 D, 206 C, 212 E, 218 A, 224 C, 230 D, 258 A D, 296 D. 
deomorns TGv b\wv, Clem. Alex. Protrept. 10,96, p. 77; Tatian, Orat. 5. 
mavrokparwp, Just. Dial. 16, 96, 139, 142, pp. 56 B, 328 A, 456 A, 462D; 
Clem. Alex. Paced. 1, 84; Strom. 4,172, pp. 148, 641. Theophilus, ad 
Autol. 1,4, p. 14D. Bacrreds rav ovpavav, Just. Apol. 2,2, p. 288 C. 
tmép kdcpov Oeds, Just. Dial. 60, p. 200 A. 
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or 


the world” ; “ Maker of the universe” ; “ Architect [of the 
world].” § 

“Parent of all things”; “Father of the universe”: 
“Father of things visible ane invisible” ; “Father of the 
Heavens” or simply “the Father,” meaning “the Origi- 
nator” or sometimes, in accordance with Jewish usage, 
“the watchful Parent.” 9 

Possibly some heathen may have treated these epithets 
as equivalent to names, since a Christian writer parries 
any such view.! 

If we turn to the Gospels we find that the appellatives 
for the Deity are simply those which had been common 
among Jews in their intercourse with each other. They 
show no traces of Christian effort to prevent eae 
misconception 


8 Kriorys, Just. Apol. 2,6, p. 296 D. eds droijoas, Just. Apol. 1, 58, 
p- 252 B. Geos rov mdvra kicwov moijoas, Just. Apol. 2, 5, p. 294 A. 
Tod Kbonov moinrys, Athenag. Legat. s [bis], 10, pp. 88 D, 42 C, 48-50. 
6 ronTis Tay mdvTwr, Just. Apol. 1, 20, 58, 67, pp. 180 C, 252 A, 268 D. 
TWoinTns Tovde Tod mavrés, Just. Apol. 1, 26, p. 194 B, Athenag. Legat. 
4, 30, pp. 22 C, 160 D; De Resurrect. 18, p. 262 D. @eds Snuovpyés, Just. 
Apol. 1, 8, 13, 23, 26, 58, 63, pp. 152 A, 162 C, 186 C, 192 A, 252 A, 264 
B; Athenag. Legat. 10, 13, pp. 48-50, 58 B; Clem. Alex. Paed. 1, 73, 
p. 141. 

9 Ocds ardvrwv yervyrwp, Just. Apol. 1, 13, p. 164 A. marip ray rdvrwr, 
Just. Apol. 1, 8, 12, 32, 40, 45, 46, 2,6, pp. 152 A, 162 A, 206 B, 218 A, 
228 D, 230 D, 296 D. arhp rot mavrés, Athenag. Legat. 13, p. 58 B. 
marhp Tav dw, Just. Apol. 1, 44, 61 [bis] 63 [ter], 65, pp. 224 C, 258 A D, 
264 BC [bis], 266 D ; Clem. Alex. Paed. 1, 35, 68, 3, 40, pp. 129, 138, 
278. marnp alc@nrav kal dopdrwy, Tatian, Orat. 4, mwarhp tay ovpavar, 
Just. Apol. 2, 2, p. 288 C. 

10 «*The terms Father, and God, and Creator, and Lord, and Master, 
are not names, but appellations [derived] from his benefits and actions.” 
— Just. Mart. Apol. 2,6; Opp. 1, p. 296 D. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


TERMS APPLIED TO CHRISTIANS. 


§ 1. “AceBeis, Unbelievers. 


IN the contest between Judaism and heathenism, and 
subsequently in that of Judaism and Christianity against 
heathenism, certain terms came into existence as des- 
ignations for those who had given up heathenism. Dur- 
ing political embitterment the active use of these terms 
was such that we find them frequently occurring in his- 
toric literature. Had the Gospels been in process of 
formation during such times, it is hardly possible that 
some of these epithets should not have been mentioned, 
and that those deemed unjust should not have been con- 
demned. - 

One of these terms was “Unbelievers.” We find it in 
active use at Rome when Jesus was yet teaching in Ju- 
dea, though then it can have applied only to monotheists, 
or their allies in the popular party. The aristocracy had 
endeavored by conspiracy and open revolt to overthrow 
Tiberius and crush the popular party. They had mur- 
dered many of its leaders and prominent members. When 
order was restored and the murderers were prosecuted 
for their crimes, they retorted with charges of Unbelief.! 
If the prosecutor alleged: You murdered my brother or 
my relative, the answer was: You do not believe in the 
Gods; or, You do not believe in the divinity of Augustus. 
A notable instance of this has been given in the latter 
half of note 14 in Ch. II. The aristocracy subsequently 
resorted to the same charge against others, whenever they 
deemed it for their political interest so to do.2 Against 
Christians it was a common charge. 


1 For a fuller account see Judaism, p. 211, note 85, and for the politi- 
cal condition under which it occurred see the same work, pp. 531-534. 
2 See Judaism, pp. 7-10, 473-474, and 534, note 114. 
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The term Unbeliever, or Unbelievers, does not occur 
in the Gospels. This would have been very improbable 
if they or any of them had been fabricated in Europe, or 
perhaps even in Asia, at a later date. » 


§ 2. Atheists. 


Towards the close of the first century the term ATHE- 
ISTS came into use as a designation for Christians. The 
use of this term was not confined to Italy or to Europe, 
for we find it used by the Jewish aristocracy in Judea. 
A relative of the Emperor Domitian was put to death on 
a charge of Atheism; and Polycarp was asked to save his 
life by saying, “ Destroy the Atheists.’ The term must 
from the close of the first century have been actively in 
use as a designation for Christians, who of course earnestly 
denied the ‘propriety of such usage. The term is not 
found in the Gospels. 


§ 3. Christians. 


The ean CuristTIAns# came into use already in Apos- 
tolic times, as a designation for the followers of Jesus. 
It must have been widely current both in Europe and 
Asia before the last quarter of the first century. 

Heathens sometimes altered the word Christos or Chris- 
tus, Christ, to Chrestos and Chrestus, a term to which 
Clement of Alexandria gives an ethical meaning of his 
own and to which others objected. 

Neither of these terms occurs in the Gospels; their 
absence would be very remarkable were the Gospels fab- 
ricated in the second century, or even at the close ot 
the first. 


8 See citations from different writers in Judaism, pp. 473, 474, foot- 
notes 52-57. 

4 “The disciples were called Christians first in Antioch.” —Acts 11, 
26. ‘Then Agrippa said to Paul: You almost persuade me to become a 
Christian.” — Acts 26,28. ‘‘Yet if any man suffer as a Christian, let 
him not be ashamed.” — 1 Peter 4, 16. 

5 See Judaism, Ch. VIII. note 136, 
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§ 4. Third Race. 


Christians occasionally spoke of themselves as a new, 
or distinct race,® meaning to distinguish themselves from 
Jews and heathens. This prompted heathens to desig- 
nate and persecute them as a “Third Race.” No such 
term or allusion to it occurs in the Gospels. 





CHAPTER VII. 


TERMS USED BY CHRISTIANS. 


§ 1. "AceBns, aceBea, dvouwos, avouta. 


CHRISTIANS equally with Jews, when brought into con- 
tact with Gentiles, needed terms to express the various 
classes of the latter. They designated a heathen as 
aoeBys, an Unbeliever. Heathenism they termed éo<Beta, 
Unbelief, or non-recognition of God. By évouos, LAW-less, 
they understood a heathen, or a Monotheist who did not 
accept the ceremonial law; and by évouia, LAw-lessness, 
the non-acceptance of this law. This special sense of the 
words Jaw-less and law-lessness did not of course prevent 
their being used in their common signification of a trans- 
gressor and transgression. 

These terms were in use, the first two in common use, 


6 Peter uses it (1 Pet. 2, 9)in connection with nation and people, as 
one of several designations for Christians. See other uses of it in Juda- 
ism, p. 474. Tertullian stoutly objects to it. ‘*‘ Have Christians a dif- 


ferent kind of teeth, or a different opening for their jaws? . . . We are 
called a third race, —dog-tailed, perhaps, or shadow-footed, or it may 
be Antipodes from below the earth. . . . Ridiculous madness. . . . But 


we are deemed a third race because of our religion not of our national 
origin as Romans or Jews.” — Ad Nat. 1, 7,8; p. 53 A D, edit. Rigault. 
Elsewhere he speaks of the heathen with their cireus ; ‘‘ Where they can 
readily cry out, how long to the third race ?”’ — Scorpiace, 10, p. 628 B. 


— 
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among Christians outside of Judea, and are not infre- 
quent in the Apostolic writings! In the Gospels the 
first two do not occur, nor in the sense above mentioned 
is either of the latter to be found.2 This would be dif- 
ficult to account for, at least as regards the first two, if 
the Gospels were anything different from what they pro- 
fess to be, honest records of events in Judea. 


§ 2. SeBouevos, PoBovpevos. 


These terms were common ones among Jews and Chris- 
tians, resident in heathen communities, to designate a 
CONVERT to the belief in one God. The former of them 
does not occur in the Gospels, and the latter, though 
occurring twiee in Luke (1, 50; 18,2), is nowhere in the 
Gospels used in this peculiar sense. : 


§ 3. EvoeBeva, evoeBns. 


Jews and Christians used the above terms to designate 
practical- monotheism and a practical Monotheist,* one 
who lived in accordance with his obligation to God. 
These terms were common outside of Judea, and appear 
several times in the Apostolic writings, but are un- 
known to the Gospels. 





1’AceBijs, Rom. 4,5, 5, 6; 1 Tim. 1,9; 1 Peter 4,18; 2 Peter 2, 5, 
3,7; Jude, 4,15. "AcéBea, Rom. 1, 18, 11, 26; 2 Tim. 2, 16; Tit. 2, 
12; Jude, 15, 18.  “Avouos, Acts 2, 23; 1 Cor. 9, 21; 2 Thess. 2, 8; 
1 Tim. 1,9; 2 Peter 2, 8. ’Avouia, Rom. 4,7. On the use of this 
word see Judaism, pp. 467, 468. 

2 In Mark 15, 28, and Luke 22, 37, is the quotation from Isaiah 
(53, 12) “‘He was reckoned with the Law-less,” meaning apparently with 
transgressors, a use of the word different from that above noted. “Avouia 
occurs four times in Matthew, but nowhere in the specific sense above 
mentioned. 

8 See quotations in Judaism, p. 471. 

4 See quotations in Judaism, pp. 465-467. 

5 HicéBea, Acts 3, 12; 1 Tim. 2, 2; 3, 16; 4, 7,8; 6, 3, 5, 6, 11; 
2 Tim. 3,5; Tit. 1,1; 2 Pet. 1, 3, 6, 7, 3,11. EvoeBjs, Acts 10, 2, 7; 
22, 12\; 2 Pet.’ 2, 9, 
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Closely related to the foregoing is the verb «ia«Betv, to 
monotheize-practically, and the adverb eio«Bés, practically 
monotheistic, which occur with sufficient frequency in 
Christian writers to strengthen the argument somewhat 
by their non-appearance in the Gospels. 


§ 4. OcocéBea, OcoceBrs. 


These words with some of their cognates appear fre- 
quently in Christian writings of the second and third 
centuries, so that their absence from the Gospels, with 
the one exception noted below,’ would have been unlikely 
if they had been written or in course of accretion dur- 
ing the second century. The argument is less applicable 
to the Apostolic Age, because at that date the question 
of etogBea, practical-monotheism, that is, the question 
whether a man could PRACTICALLY recognize God without 
becoming a Jew, overlaid, as a subject of discussion, any 
question of mere conversion to monotheism. 


$5. "Aderdol, Eevor, wavtes. 


The first of these words, Brethren, came into use, at 
least among Jewish Christians, in the Apostolic Age to 
denote their fellow-Christians of Jewish origin.8 The 
second, Foreigners, was used to denote Christians of Gen- 
tile descent.? The third term, Al/ Men, was a designation 
for both classes, namely, Jews and Gentiles.!? In some 





6 See Judaism, pp. 460-465. 

7 Jn the Gospel of John (9, 31) GeoceBys is represented as used by one 
who had been cured of blindness. Jesus is nowhere said to have uttered 
a word concerning OeoceBeis, large as was this class of believers in God 
outside of Judea. 

8 See Judaism, p. 255, note 211. 9 bid. 

10 Rom. 3, 22, 23; 5, 12, 18; Gal. 3, 28; 3 John, 12. The Cohortatio 
ad Grecos (c. 14) contrasts the words Monotheists and All Men. Under 
the latter term its author intended to include reputed heathens. He 
may have had in mind Stoics, but more probably referred to the writers 
of certain Jewish documents temporarily in circulation with a professedly 
heathen authorship. On these documents, see Judaism, pp. 836 -342. 
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cases it meant only such of these as had become Chris- 
tians, though it is also used to designate non-Christians, 
whether Jew or Gentile. - 

In the peculiar sense above mentioned these words do 
not occur in the Gospels. 


§ 6. Arkasor, Just Men. 


This was a term for those who, prior to the time of 
Moses, or else prior to the time of Abraham, were said 
to have been acceptable to God. Two ages, or eras, of 
Just Men were recognized. In Irenzus these ages may 
have been from Adam to Noah and from Noah to Abra- 
ham. He uses the word patriarchs for those acceptable 
to God during the period from Abraham to Moses,” and 
the term prophets for subsequent teachers in the old dis- 
pensation. ; 

In Justin Martyr! and in Hermas" the first age of 
Just Men must mean those from Adam to Abraham, who 
were deemed just without circumcision, and the second 
age those from Abraham to Moses who, though circum- 
cised, did not observe the Mosaic Law. 


11 See Underworld Mission, 3d edit., pp. 5, 9, 11, 12, 21. 

2 “The whole remaining multitude of those who prior to Abraham 
were Just, and of those patriarchs who lived prior to Moses, were justified 
without the things already mentioned and without the Mosaic Law.” — 
Irenzus, cont. Heres. 4,16, 2. Compare citation in Ch. II. note 11, 
where the second age of the world commences with Noah. 

The ‘‘things already mentioned” mean circumcision and the sabbath, 
yet Irenzeus inconsistently identifies (4, 15, 1) the Decalogue (which 
commands observance of the sabbath) with the ‘‘ natural precepts which 
from the beginning God implanted in men,” and speaks of precepts or a 
covenant (3, 11, 8) given through Noah. Compare 4, 16, 3. The cove: 
nant through Noah was, according to his Greek text, the first of four; 
the second being through Abraham, the third through Moses, and the 
fourth through Jesus. 

18 The distinction of Just Men into two ages seems distinctly implied 
in Justin’s Dialogue, 27, cited in Ch. IT. note 11, though I believe that 
he nowhere uses the phrase ‘‘ two ages of Just Men.” 

14 Compare Similitude, 9, 3, withits explanation in 9, 15, both cited in 
Underworld Mission, p. 58; 3d edit. p. 56, 
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In the Gospels the term Just Men occurs once (Matt. 
13, 17), but without being used in a controversial sense. 
Not only is it there unopposed to those under the Law, 
but it is grouped with them as if they were parts of one 
whole. 

§ 7. Jesus Christ. 


While Jesus taught in Judea the question was debated 
whether he were the Christ. This term had not yet been 
conjoined to the word Jesus as part of one name. In 
the Gospels the Master is almost universally called 
Jesus, a term which occurs more than six hundred 
times.” Hf the word Christ be at any time employed 
it is as an official title, usually with the prefix THx,!6 
and we also find Jesus THE Christ.” The exceptions 8 
confirm, rather than militate against, the inference to be 
drawn from this usage. 





15 In the Glasgow edition of Schmidt’s Concordance the word Jesus, 
as quoted from the Gospels, occupies more than eleven and one half 
columns, and occurs about fifty-four times in each column. 

16 Matt. 1,17; 2,4; 11,2; 16,16; 22, 42; 23,8, 10; 24,5, 23; 26; 
63, Mark 8, 29; 12,35; 13, 21; 14, 61; 15, 32, Luke 2, 26; 3,15; 
4, 41 (bis); 9,20; 22, 67; 23, 35, 39. John 1, 20, 25, 41; 3, 28; 4, 25, 
29, 42; 6, 69; 7, 26, 27, 31, 41 (bis), 42; 1O, 24; 11, 27; 12 34; 20, 31. 
In all these passages the article is in the Greek text prefixed. 

In the following four instances the article is omitted, but the word 
Christ is nevertheless used as an official title. ‘* A Savior who is [the] 
Christ, [the] Lord.” — Luke 2, 11. ‘‘ We found this man. . . alleg- 
ing himself to be [the] Christ, [who is a] king.” —Luke 23,2. ‘If 
any one should acknowledge him [as the] Christ.” — John 9, 22. 
“‘That they know Thee [as] the only true God, and thine envoy Jesus 
[as the] Christ.” — John 17, 3. 

17 Matt. 16, 20. 

18 The exceptions will be better understood by classification under two 
heads, those which pertain to the ministry of Jesus and those which do 
not. To the former class belong two passages. 

Mark 9, 41: ‘‘ Whoever shall give you a drink of water in my name 
, [because you are Christ's] I say to you in truth he shall not lose his re- 
ward.” The question may be raised whether the bracketed words have 
been added in after times as an explanation. If so, they have in some 
authorities displaced part of those which precede them. 
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Had the Gospels been written, either in Apostolic or 
post-Apostolic times, by persons not convérsant closely 
with the history of Jesus, the phraseology of these times 
would inevitably have been applied to the Master. Jesus 
Christ would have been a customary term. 


CHAPTER VIII. . 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS. 


§ 1. Public Games. 


In those ptfovinces of the Roman Empire which were 
under control, not of the prince, but of the senate, public 
games were a common occurrence. In the western por- 
tion of the Empire, that is, in Italy, Gaul, North Africa 
(which must not be understood as including North Egypt), 
and perhaps in Greece and Spain, these barbarous amuse- 
ments involved frequent destruction of human life, and 
were in some cases the means by which a political party 
in power wreaked its malignity on some of its opponents. 
Probably in Asia Minor and Syria the strong influence 
which the Jews exercised may have mitigated these bar- 
barities. Public opinion may there and in North Egypt 
have condemned sacrifice of life for human amusement, 
and have rendered the Games comparatively harmless. 
Yet even these countries, or such of them as were under 
immediate control of the senate, were at times heavily 
taxed to furnish the pecuniary means for perpetrating 


John 1, 17: ‘Favor and truth came through Jesus Christ.” John 
speaks this in his own person. He wrote when old, and when the term 
Jesus Christ had become familiar as a name. 

To the second class belong three passages, only one of which, if any, 
proceeded from an evangelist. They are Matt. 1,1, 18 (concerning which 
see Appendix, Note N) and the heading of Mark’s Gospel, 1,1. These 
show how prone Christians would have been to use Christ as a name 
when not recording his actual history. 
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these barbarities on a grand scale elsewhere We find 
that such games, in a milder form perhaps, were being 
exhibited at Ephesus when Paul was there.? 

At a later date in letters from Rome during Paul’s first 
and second imprisonment, we find allusions to these 
games, prompted perhaps by some of them which had 
taken place in Italy. 

In post-Apostolic writers we not infrequently find men- 





1 See in Judaism, p. 72, mention of the Adilitian tribute from which 
Cicero’s brother had relieved the provincials. 

2 The Asiarchs mentioned (Acts 19, 31) were officers from different 
localities who superintended, or gave at their own expense, these games. 
Their presence at Ephesus renders it highly probable that the games were 
in course of exhibition when Paul was there. We find in a letter which 
he wrote at this date three or four allusions to, or illustrations taken 
from, the public games. Paley might have added to his Hore Pauline 
this coincidence between the Acts and Paul’s epistles. Asiarchs is in 
the common version not very expressively rendered by “ chief of Asia.” 

Paul’s allusions to the public games are as follows : ‘‘ Know ye not, that 
of those who run in the race-course all run, but one receiveth the prize ?. 
Thus run, that ye may obtain. And every one who contendeth in the 
games is temperate in all things ; they, however, to obtain a perishable 
crown, but we an imperishable. I therefore so run, not as one uncer- 
tain ; I so fight, not as one striking the air.” —1 Cor. 9, 24-26 ; Noyes’ 
trans. ‘‘If after the manner of men I have fought with beasts at 
Ephesus, what advantageth it me, if the dead rise not? let us eat and 
drink ; for to-morrow we die.” —1 Cor. 15, 32. ‘‘I think that God has 
exhibited us apostles last as [those in the public games] condemned to 
death.’’ —1 Cor. 4, 9. 

8 The Epistle to the Ephesians was written during Paul’s first impris- 
onment at Rome. In it is the statement, ‘‘ We wrestle not against flesh 
and blood, but against principalities, against powers, against the world- 
rulers of this darkness.” — Ephes. 6, 12. Again: In the Epistle to the 
Philippians: ‘‘ Forgetting the things behind, and straining towards 
those before, I press toward the goal — the prize of the upward call from 
God through Christ Jesus.” — 3, 13, 14. 

The Writer to the Hebrews borrows also asimile from these games. 
‘* Seeing we also are encompassed by so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which [like a cloak] might so easily 
entangle us, and let us run with endurance the race lying before us.”’ — 
12, 1. 
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tion of, or illustrations taken from, these games. Chris- 
tians. were often sacrificed in them either by being pitted 
against wild beasts or in some other way. It would even 
seem that in the time of Claudius and Mare Antonine 
lions had been taught to slowly mangle their victims. 
At least the historian’s language presents no intelligible 
meaning except this.® 

In the Gospels we find from the Teacher of teachers no 
word on the subject of these games; no condemnation of 
them as barbarities ; no answer put into the mouth of his 
followers, which might aid them in escaping; no word of 
encouragement to assist them in enduring these atrocities, 


The second Epistle to Timothy was written during Paul’s second im- 
prisonment. Inrft he says, ‘‘If a man contend in the games, .he is not 
crowned, unless he contend lawfully.” —2 Tim. 2, 5. . 

4 See Clem. Alex. Strom. 2, 110, cited in Underworld Mission, p. 97 ; 
3d edit. p. 93. Even Christ is termed (Doct. Orient. § 58) ‘‘ mighty 
athlete,” and in Letter from Lyons and Vienne (Routh, Relig. Sac. 
1, 311; Euseb. Eee. Hist. Vol. 2, 23, ed. Heinich.) ‘‘ mighty and irre- 
sistible athlete.” This letter is mainly devoted to an account of barbari- 
ties practised against Christians in that neighborhood during the public 
games. Among other atrocities mention is made (Euseb. Ecc. Hist., 
Vol. 2, p. 32, edit. Heinichen) of a Christian woman enclosed in a net 
and exposed for a bull to toss as an amusement to the brutal spectators. 
Compare in Judaism, p. 335, note 10, mention from the same letter of 
another victim. The question whether God (ep. Ch. III. § 11) were 
devoid of name seems to have been among test questions addressed to 
Christians. ‘“‘ Attalus, . . . being asked what name God has, answered : 
God has not aname like a human being.” — Eusebius, Lec. Hist. 5,1 ; 
Vol. 2, p. 29, ed. Heinich. Tertullian devotes a treatise, de Spectaculis, 
to the subject of public games. 

5 See Dio Cass. 60, 13, 71, 29, quoted in Judaism, pp. 75, 361. Dur- 
ing the reign of Tiberius public butcheries in the games were not allowed. 
Under Caligula, probably during his illness, one such occurrence took 
place which caused him to abolish the games and to utter an earnest re- 
proof to those who had been willing witnesses of such doings. It must 
have been the public opinion cultivated during these two reigns, which 
compelled Claudius to have the lion killed. Mare Antonine was a better 
man than Claudius, so that his permission for the torture and murder of 
human beings by a trained lion implies a degeneracy and growth of bar- 
barism at Rome between A. D. 41 and A. D. 161. 
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§ 2. Slavery. 


Slavery among the Jews must havé been confined to 
the households of a few among their princes or rulers. 
In heathen or semi-heathen lands it was common, and at 
Rome it existed in an aggravated form so as to force itself 
constantly on public attention.® 

In the Epistles we find references to slavery,’ though 
perhaps fewer than would have occurred had not Apos- 
tolic teaching found its chief supply of converts among 
the partly monotheized Greeks, rather than among the 
Latins. 

In the Gospels Jesus is nowhere represented as lay- 


6 See Judaism, pp. 86-89, 172 note 86, 315 note 109, 320 note 124, 
455 note 130. A Roman law required, in case of a master being. mur- 
dered, that all his slaves, innocent or guilty, should be executed. Such 
an atrocity took place in A. D. 61 (see Judaism, p. 88), though not 
without opposition from the people. Plutarch mentions (Judaism, 
p. 306) a law, probably of Domitian, that a slave, by giving-up claim to 
freedom, could demand sale and change of master. Hadrian transferred 
to the Courts (Judaism, p. 325) the —under Trajan grossly abused — 
capital power of masters over slaves. 

7 * Are you called being a bondman, do not feel concerned, ee more- 
over, if you can become free prefer to serve.” —1 Cor. 7,21. The con- 
clusion admits an opposite translation, — ‘‘ Avail yourself of the opportun- 
ity.” ‘*Bondmen, be obedient to them that are your masters according 
to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in singleness of your heart, as unto 
Christ.” — Bphes. 6, 5. ‘‘ Bondmen, obey in all things your masters 
according to the flesh ; not with eye-service, as sae eset, but in 
singleness of heart, fearing God.” —Coloss. 3, 22. ‘‘ Masters, give 
unto your bondmen that which is just and equal ; knowing that you 
also have a Master in heaven.” — Coloss. 4,1. ‘‘ Let as many bond- 
men as are under the yoke count their own masters worthy of all honor, 
that the name of God and his doctrine be not blasphemed.” —1 Tim. 
6,1. ‘‘Exhort bondmen to be obedient unto their own masters, and 
to please them well in all things ; not answering again.” — Titus 2, 9. 
The Epistle to Philemon was specially written with reference (see verses 
10-21) to the bondman who carried it. ‘‘Slaves of the household, be 
subject to your masters with all fear; not only to the good and gentle, 
but also to the froward.” — 1 Peter 2, 18 

In the foregoing the word translated bondman usually designates one 
who is so born. 
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ing down rules for the relation between master and slave, 
or as teaching specially either the permissibility or the 
wrongfulness of slavery. Three times in them we find 
the recorded mention of a born bondman or bondmen, 
dodAos, dodAo1,8 but no mention of, or allusion to, dvdparodor, 
one who has been made a slave, large as was this un- 
happy class among heathens. 


§ 3. Two Wars. 


In the history of Judea during the first and second 
centuries we find two wars, one beginning in the reign 
of Nero, and the other in that of Hadrian, which could 
scarcely have. escaped mention in the Gospels if these 
had been fabrications or accretions during this. period. 
No gift was more lauded by public opinion than the 
capacity of foretelling future events, and persons in pre- 
paring a fictitious narrative would almost assuredly have 
put into the mouth of Jesus predictions as to the course 
and termination of both cohtests. In the former of these 
wars the temple was destroyed. Immediately before, or 
during, the latter a temple of Jupiter Capitolinus was 
placed on its site.! 





8 Jesus is represented as curing the bondman of a centurion. Matt. 
8,5-13. Compare Luke 7,2-10. A nobleman is represented as being 
told by his bondmen that his son had recovered. John 4,51. Two 
bondmen of the high priest are also mentioned. John 18, 10, 26. Com- 
pare Matt. 26, 51, Mark 14, 47, Luke 22, 50. 

® According to Josephus (Wars, 6, 4, 5), it was burned, the burning 
being due to the unauthorized act of an individual soldier contrary to 
the will of Titus. According to Orosius, 7, 9 (cited in Ch. IX. note 2), 
Titus had it destroyed AFTER BEING DECLARED EMPEROR by the army. 
Any such declaration — placing him in antagonism to his father — must 
have come from the patrician element, which was to be found more among 
the officers than among the soldiers. A statement by Josephus (Wars, 
6, 4, 7) that Titus with his officers entered the Holy of Holies, accords 
best with the last-mentioned narrative. Titus, even if reluctant to 
destroy the temple, was easily swayed by patricians, so as usually to 
become their tool. Compare Sibyl. Orac. 1, 393, 394, quoted in Appen- 
dix, Note J. No. 1, 

Y See Judaism, pp. 325, 326. 
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§ 4. Philosophy. 


In the Greek-speaking countries where Judaism had 
preceded Christianity, the term Philosophy frequently 
designated love of moral wisdom, a use of the term 
which was carried by the Stoics and their disciples into 
Europe." The same term was used for mental specula- 
tions of various kinds. 

In the former of these significations Clement of Alex- 
andria doubtless uses it when he speaks of Philoso- 
phy as a schoolmaster,” preparing the Greeks as the 
Law did the Jews for Christianity. The different senses 
of the word were often confused by oe 
minds. 

Christians were divided in their views as to the origin 
of Philosophy. Some thought that it came from- the 
Devil; others that it came from the Deity.% The respec- 


11 See Judaism, p. 49 n. 

12 «We should not err in saying that Philosophy was given to the 
Greeks, especially as a ‘Testament’ [or ‘covenant’] of their own, it 
being a basis of the philosophy which is according to Christ.” — Clem. 
Alex. Strom. 6,67; Opp. 3,138. Clement quotes as words of the Deity 
the passage (Jer. 31, 31, 32; Heb. 8,8, 9): ‘‘ ‘J appoint you a new cove- 
nant [testament], not as I appointed to your fathers in Mount Horeb.’ He 
appointed a new one to you [Christians], since those of the Greeks and 
Jews were antiquated.” — Strom. 6, 41; Opp. 3,122.  ‘* Justly there- 
fore the Law [was given] to the Jews ns Philosophy to the Greeks ie 
the coming [of Christ].” — Strom. 6, 159; Opp. 3, 198. 

“‘Those who proclaim the atheism by Epicurus and pleasure [as life’s 
object], and whatever else contrary to true teaching has been sowed in 
Grecian philosophy, are spurious fruits of an agriculture divinely given 
to the Greeks.” — Strom. 6, 67, (al. 8); Opp. p. 774. 

13 «* Let those who say that Philosophy proceeds from the Devil under- 
stand what the Scripture says, that the Devil transforms himself into an 
angel of light. . . . But if he teaches as an angel of light, he speaks what 
is true.”” — Clem. Alex. Strom. 6, 66; Opp. p. 773. ‘‘Those who say 
that Philosophy is not from God incur danger.” — Strom. 6, 156; Opp. 
p- 321. ‘*Greek Philosophy, as some [think], is accidentally, somehow, 
possessed of the truth faintly and imperfectly, and as others will have it, 
is prompted by the Devil.” — Strom. 1, 80; Opp. p. 366. ‘‘Some think 
that from an evil man [or the evil one] Philosophy has crept into life for 
the ruin of men.” — Strom. 1, 18 ; Opp. p. 326, Potter’s edition. 
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tive antiquity of Jewish and heathen views mingled with 
this debate. Greek Philosophy was alleged to have been 
pirated from Judaism. Much of the dispute as to 
whether this Philosophy came from God or the Devil 
may have been due to difference in the disputants as to 
the kind of teaching which they intended to designate. 
We find allusions to philosophy in the Apostolic ” and 
early Christian writings,!® but not in the Gospels. Jesus 





14 « All things concerning immortality of the soul or punishment after 
death . . . which Philosophers and poets spoke they were enabled to 
understand by taking their leading ideas from the Prophets.” — Justin 
Martyr, 4pol. 1,44. ‘‘The poets and philosophers stole from the Sa- 
ered Scriptures.” — Theophilus, ad Autol. 1, 14. ‘‘ They [the heathen 
writers] uttered » ghat accords with the Prophets, though they were 
much later and stole these things from the Law and the Prophets.” — 
Ad Autol. 2, 37. ‘Moses is manifestly older than the aforesaid old 
heroes, wars, demons, and we should trust the older rather than those 
Greeks who have from his fountain unintelligently drawn his teachings.” 
—Tatian, Orat. 40. ‘‘For they [your teachers] were necessitated by 
the divine foreknowledge of the [prophetic] men to speak though unwill- 
ingly concerning us, especially those who had been in Egypt and been 
profited by the monotheism of Moses and his ancestors.” — Cohort. ad 
Greecos, 14. Clement says : ‘‘ We may show that the Hebrew Philos- 
ophy is older by many generations [than the Greek].” — Strom. 1, 64 ; 
Opp. p. 353. ‘* Philo, the Pythagorean, skows that of all these [previously 
mentioned] the Jewish race is by much the oldest, and written Philoso- 
phy among them much preceded that of the Greeks.” — Strom. 1, 72 ; 
Opp. p. 360. ‘* Of these things the Greek Philosophers were the steal- 
ers and plunderers, taking before the Lord’s coming from the Hebrew 
Prophets part of the truth, not intelligently.” — Strom. 1, 87; Opp. 
p- 369. ‘Concerning the tenets of Philosophers having been cunningly 
put together from those of the Hebrews, we shall, after a little, treat 
in detail, but now must speak of the times after Moses, through which 
will be shown beyond question that of all wisdom the Hebrew Philosophy 
is the oldest.” — Strom. 1, 101; Opp. p. 378, Potter’s edition. 

15 ‘The Greeks seek after wisdom.” —1 Cor. 1,22. ‘‘ Then certain 
philosophers of the Epicureans, and of the Stoics, encountered him.” — 
Acts 17, is. 

16 Justin Martyr wore a philosopher’s cloak, and, on the title-page 
of his writings, the term ‘‘ philosopher” is appended to his name. He 
tells us : ‘Philosophy is in reality the greatest acquirement and most 
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is nowhere represented as saying a word for or against it. 
He neither commends it to his disciples as coming from 
God nor cautions them against it as an invention of the 
Devil. 

Two different sects of philosophers are mentioned by 
name once in the Apostolic,” and, with others, frequently 
in early Christian, writings,8 but no mention of them by 
Jesus is found in the Gospels. 





honored by God, to whom it alone leads and unites us.” — Dial. 2; Opp. 
2,p.8C. ‘This [predicted Christian] Philosophy alone I found safe 
and profitable.” — Dial. 8; Opp. 2, p. 32 C. edit. Otto. 

**Plato thinks that there are Philosophers among Barbarians [i. e. 
non-Grecians], but. Epicurus conceives that only Greeks can _philoso- 
phize.” — Clem. Alex. Strom. 1,67; Opp. p. 355. ‘‘ As children dread 
hobgoblins, thus the multitude dread Grecian Philosophy, fearing lest it 
should carry them off.” — Strom. 6, 80; Opp. p. 780. 

‘The authority of Physical Philosophers gives protection as being a 
possession of wisdom. Truly the wisdom of philosophers is unadulter- 
ated, whose weakness is in the first place attested by the variety of their 
opinions proceeding from their ignorance of the truth. But who can be 
wise if devoid of truth, if he does not know God, the Father and Lord 
of wisdom and truth?” — Tertullian, ad Nat. 2,2; Opp. p. 65 A. 
These citations, and those which have been given in notes 12, 13, 14, are 
but a small portion of what appear in the early Christian writers. 

17 See note 15. 

18 The names of one or more of the Philosophic sects, Stoics, Epicu- 
reans, Eleatics, Platonics, Peripatetics, Pythagoreans, and others appear 
in Cohort. ad Grecos, 4; Just. Mart. Apol. 1, 20 (twice), 2, 7 (twice), 
Dial. 2 (five times), Opp. 1, pp. 22 A, 180 C, 298 D E, 300 A B, 310 E, 
2,8C EA, 10 BD; Tatian, Orat. 9; Athenagoras, Supplicat. 6, 19, 
22 (twice) ; Theophilus, ad Autol. 2, 4, 3,5, 6; Clem. Alex. Protrept. 66 
(al. 5 twice) ; Strom. 1, 51, 62, 63, 64 (a7. 11, 14 three times), 2, 19, 34, 54, 
101, 129, 138 twice (al. 4, 7, 12, 19, 21, 23 twice), 3, 24 (al. 3), 4, 19, 28, 123 
twice (al. 5, 6, 19 twice), 5,9, 58, 59, 60, 90, 93, 94, 96, 98, 101, 106, 140 
(al. 1, 9 three times, 14 eight times), 6, 27, 139 (a7. 2, 16), 7, 37, 88 (al. 7, 
14), 8, 4, 10 twice (al. 2, 4 twice), Opp. pp. 58 bis, 346, 352, 353 bis, 
438, 447, 458, 482, 497, 503 bis, 521, 572, 575, 618, 619, 649, 680 bis, 
681, 699, 701, 702, 703, 705, 708, 712, 7382, 752, 811, 852, 886, 915, 
920 ; Potter’s edition. In Origen, there are, according to the Index of 
de la Rue, thirty-five references to the Stoics, six to the Epicureans, 
fifteen to the Platonists, and sixteen to the Pythagoreans. The works of 
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§ 5. Dress. 


When Christianity spread outside of Judea it came in 
contact with Greek and Roman society equally as with 
the Jewish. Wealthy heathens were often addicted to 
outside display,’ and this tendency was not held in check 
among them, as among Jews, by a sense of responsi- 
bility” to God, or by correct views as to the object of 
life2° We find in the Apostolic times that a word of 
caution is given on the subject of Dress, beth by Paul #4 
and by Peter and fuller attention is given to it by Chris- 
tian authors of a subsequent date.”3 


Tertullian, according to Semler’s Index, mention the Stoics five times 
and the Epicureans five times. 

Besides the for€going the leaders or disciples of the different philo- 
sophical sects are mentioned, or in some writers quoted, even more fre- 
quently than the sects themselves. Compare note 53. 

19 See in Judaism (p. 455, note 130) the remarks of Dio Chrysostom. 
The remarks of Dio Cassius (57, 11) cited in Judaism, p. 509, imply that 
the absence of display commended in Tiberius was something unusual. 

Pliny Senior mentions (Nat. Hist. 33,19, 5) that he stood near Agrip- 
pina when she wore a cape woven of gold without admixture of other 
material. This was during the naval battle on Lake Fucinus (Tacitus, 
An. 12, 56), where persons obnoxious to the party in power were com- 
pelled to murder each other for the gratification of their enemies. It is 
little to Pliny’s credit, considering his earlier friendships (see remarks on 
Pomponius in Judaism, pp. 209-211), that he should have been present 
at the scene. 

20 The term heathens must not be understood as including a large class 
of Gentile monotheists, whose sense of responsibility to God and whose 
views of life may sometimes have compared favorably with those of their 
Jewish brethren. 

21 <*In like manner also, that women, in seemly attire, adorn them- 
selves with modesty and sobriety, not with braided hair, and gold, or 
pearls, or costly apparel ; but, as becometh women professing monothe- 
ism, with good works.” —1 Tim. 2, 9, 10, Noyes’ trans. altered. 

22 ** Whose adorning, let it not be the outward adorning of braiding 
the hair, and of wearing golden ornaments, or of putting on apparel ; 
but the hidden being of the heart in the imperishable [adornment] of a 
meek and quiet spirit which is in the sight of God a costly [adornment].” 
—1 Peter 3, 2, 4, Noyes’ trans. altered. 

23 Tértullian wrote two works concerning woman’s dress, and one on 
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Had Christians outside of Judea composed the Gos- 
pels from their own conceptions of what a teacher should 
say, the subject of Dress would scarcely have been omit- 
ted. 

§ 6. Origin of Evil. 

This subject has been partly anticipated under the head 
of Controversies. An opinion among Jews outside of 
Judea was that the world had grown old™ and that the 
diseases of age were upon it. This view was adopted by 
the Stoics.2° The Gnostics laid stress upon two points as 
the wearing of veils by virgins. Clement of Alexandria “takes oc- 
casion to speak of the proprieties of dress, and particularly female dress ; 
and enters minutely into a description of a lady’s toilet. He condemns 
all extravagance, and a disposition to seek ‘the rare and expensive in 
preference to that which is at hand and of low price.’ He will not allow 
ladies to wear ‘dyed garments’ ; but he insists on the use of veils, which 
must not be purple to attract the gaze of men. A chapter follows on 
covering for the feet, as sandals, and slippers on which it Was customary 
to bestow great expense, and another, on ornaments of gold and precious 
stones. On this subject, it seems, the ladies of Alexandria did not un- 
resistingly submit. They ventured to argue the case with thé holy 
father. ‘Why,’ say they, ‘should we not use what God has given ? 
Why should we not take pleasure in that we have? For whom were 
precious stones intended, if not for us ?’ This was bringing the argument 
home : but Clement found means to reply, by pointing out the distine- 
tion between what is necessary, as water and air, and lies open to all ; 
and what is not necessary, as gold and pearls, which lie concealed beneath 
the earth and water, and are brought up by criminals, who are ‘set to 
dig for them.’ Other arguments he employs. But the advocates for the 
use of ornaments rejoin, ‘If all are to select the common and frugal, who 
is to possess the more expensive and magnificent?’ To this Clement re- 
plies, somewhat obscurely and clumsily, by a reference to what it may be 
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proper for men to use, if they avoid setting too high a value on it, and , 


contracting too great a fondness for it. He concludes the discussion by 
objecting to particular articles of female ornament, or ornaments of a 
particular form; that of the serpent, for example, which was the form 
under which Satan tempted Eve, and therefore to be abjured.” —Lamson, 
Church of the First Three Centuries, pp. 137, 188. 

24 See Ch. II. note 30. 

25 See Judaism, note on pp. 56, 57. 
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causing imperfection in the world, namely, that  self- 
existent matter, from which it was made, was imperfect, 
and that the Jewish God who made the world was but an 
imperfect being. The mass of Christians held that the 
heathen deities, who had in some way obtained control 
of the world, were (see Ch, III. § 1) chief authors of its 
evils. Several other explanations had more or less cur- 
rency2” Compare Judaism, p. 362, note 12. 

In the Gospels Jesus is not represented as trying to 
solve this problem for his followers. 


§ 7. Sibylla, Bacis, Hystaspes. 


Before the.Christian era a document in the name of 
Sibylla had been fabricated by a Jew.¥8 It and subse- 
quent documents under the same name were used by the 
popular party at Rome in their contests with the aristoc- 
racy. Some Christians also used them very freely, so as 
to bring on themselves the epithet “ Sibyllists.” 





2% «Of this problem [the existence of evil] the solution peculiar to the 
Gnostics was twofold. ... They taught, on the one hand, that the 
Creator was an inferior and imperfect being, and, on the other, that evil 
was inherent in matter.” — Norton, Genwineness, Vol. 3, p. 5, 1st edit. 
On the subject of evil as inherent in matter, a passage of Paul may be 
compared : ‘‘I keep under my body, and bring it into subjection : lest 
that by any means when I have preached to others, I myself should be a 
castaway.” — 1 Cor. 9, 27. 

27 Theophilus (ad Autol. 2,17; Opp. p. 106 B) maintains that beasts 
originally were not destructive. ‘‘ For nothing evil originated from God, 
but all things were excellent, exceedingly so.” He argues that if the 
head of a household do right or wrong, his domestics will imitate him ; 
that when man, the lord of the earth, sinned, his slaves (that is, the ani- 
mal creation) followed his example. ‘‘ When, therefore, man shall as- 
cend to what befits his nature, no longer doing evil, they also will be 
restored to their original mildness.” Cp. lreneus, cited in Ch. II]. note 21. 

28 See Judaism, Appendix, Note A, § 2, and compare in the present 
work p. 19. 

29 This epithet is used by Celsus (Origen, cont. Cels. 5, 61) and com- 
plained of by Origen, who says that Christians making such use of the 
Sibylline writings were blamed by some of their fellow-Christians for so 
doing. — 
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A composition frequently mentioned with Sibylla was 
named Bacis. It was probably moral rather than theo- 
logical. 

Another document also mentioned usually in connec- 
tion with Sibylla was Hystaspes.*!. It may have been 
of Stoic origin, interpolated by a Christian. It was pre- 
dictive in character. 

The Gospels contain no allusion to, or use of, these 
documents. 


§ 8. Prediction and Inspiration. 


The Jewish view of Inspiration, though not excluding 
the idea of Prediction, gave prominence to the idea of 
moral teaching under the influence of or by authorization 
from God, a view transmitted to not a few Christians.™ 

The heathen view had no connection with moral teach- 
ing. It regarded the inspired person as for the time be- 
ing insane,*? and unguided by any operation of his or her 
mind, but controlled wholly by a divine power. The only 
object of this inspiration was in heathen eyes the predic- 
tion of future events. 

Some Christians seem to have taken in large degree the 
heathen view of Inspiration.*4 

This view nowhere appears in the Gospels. 


89 See Judaism, pp. 454 - 459. 

81 See Judaism, pp. 459, 460. 

82 «The men of God filled with holy spirit and becoming zpo¢fra:, 
public teachers, being inspired by God himself and rendered wise, be- 
came God-instructed and holy and just. Wherefore they were thought 
worthy to receive in return this reward, [mamely,] that of becoming 
instruments of God, and possessed of the wisdom which is from him, 
through which wisdom they uttered what pertained to the creation of the 
world and all other things, for they predicted pestilence and famines and 
wars. Not one [merely] or two, but several existed at different times and 
seasons among the Hebrews, but also Sibylla among the Greeks... . 
And first they taught with one accord that [God] made all things out of 
nothing.” — Theophilus, ad Autol. 2, 9, 10. 

33 See Judaism, p. 415, note 52. 

34 Athenagoras, addressing the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
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§ 9. Spurious Converts. 


In Apostolic times we find allusion to converts who 
did little credit to the Christianity which they professed. 


and his son, says: ‘‘ You, who exceed others in understanding and piety 
as regards what is truly divine (or the true divinity), would pronounce 
it unreasonable [that we], giving up belief in the spirit of God which 
moved the MouTHS of the prophets as its instruments, should attend to 
human teaching.” — Supplicat. 7. ‘‘1I think that you, being especial 
lovers of learning and highly g gifted with understanding, are not unac- 
quainted with the [writings] of Moses, or of Isaiah, or of Jeremiah, or of 
the other prophets, who, being OUT OF THEIR SENSES, under impulse of 
the Divine Spirit uttered what was instilled into them, the Divine Spirit 
using [them] as a flute- -player a flute.” — Supplicat. 9. 

Justin at an eaifier date seems to teach the same view in his Dinloaus, 
ch. 115; Opp. 2, p. 382 B, edit. Otto. 

‘* Aman who is in the spirit, especially when he sees the glory of God 
or speaks with God, must of necessity be out of his senses, being over- 
shadowed by Divine power, concerning which [point] is the dispute be- 
tween us and the psychicos non-spiritual.” — Tertullian, adv. Marcion. 
4,22. He hadin the preceding sentence identified ecstasy (the condition 
of the prophet) with amentia, which, as used by him, meant temporary 
insanity. 

85 See 1 Cor. 5, 1, 11,13; 6,8. 2 Peter 2,13-15. I also understand 
Paul as referring in the following passage to morally unworthy converts, 
who for their own purposes misapplied his doctrine of exemption from 
the Mosaic (ritual) Law. ‘‘A pillar and basis of the truth and con- 
fessedly grand is the secret of practical-monotheism, — which has been 
manifested in human lives, attested by miraculous power in the most pub- 
lic manner” (more literally, in the sight of angels, or, to use a modern 
expression, in the sight of heaven), ‘‘has been proclaimed among the 
Gentiles, has found credence in the world and been honorably accepted, 
— but the Spirit expressly says that in the last times some will fall away 
from the faith, adhering to deceitful spirits, and to teachings of heathen- 
ized men, hypocritically false, cauterized in their conscience.” —1 Tim. 
3,15-4,2. On the persons whom Paul had specially in view compare 
Judaism, p. 250. 

A Jew, or Judaizer, could boast that he carried in his flesh the evidence 
of his practical-monotheism. Paul probably had this in mind when he 
speaks of his practical-monotheism as manifested in the flesh, that is, in 
the lives of those who professed it. 
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In the second century we find that persons deemed 
unworthy were debarred from the Lord’s Supper.® Ata 
later date church discipline became more systematic, and 
had numerous details for those subjected to it. 

In the Gospels the Master gives no specific direction 
for dealing with nominal though unworthy followers. 


§ 10. Chronology and Divisions of Time. 


The Romans counted time by the annual consulships. 
The Greeks, scattered in different localities, counted it 
in a variety of ways. We find that Josephus uses the - 
Macedonian months* in giving the date at which various 
events happened. 

Had the Gospels been partly or hale fictitious and 
grown up outside of Judea, it seems morally impossible 
that their composers should not have inserted some Greek 
or Roman divisions of time, as a means of increasing cre- 
dence for their work. We find, however, no_allusion to 
the Greek divisions of time, though Christianity during 
the first two centuries found the larger part of its con- 
verts from among Greeks ; nor do we find the most accus- 
tomed Roman chronology. Luke, a physician of Syria, 
mentions a taxation as commencing when Cyrenius was 
governor of that province, and states that John began to 
preach in the fifteenth year of Tiberius. 








86 See citations from Justin Martyr, Apol. 1, 66, in Ch. IV. note 16. 

87 See Judaism, p. 555. 

8 Luke 2,2. The mention of Cyrenius seems natural enough in a 
Syrian who had either lived under the administration of that governor or 
else associated with others who had. Such mention would have been un- 
likely a century later, for at that date it would have conveyed a fixed 
idea of time to no one outside of Syria, and to very few inside of it. \ 

89 Luke 3,1, 2. In the divisions of provinces between emperor and 
senate (see Judaism, pp. 83-85) Syria was one of the provinces under 
control of the emperor. It was natural that those who were, as the in- 
habitants of Syria, more immediately subject to the emperor than to the 
senate, should sometimes fix dates by the year of the emperor under 
whom they had lived. Had the Gospels grown up in Asia Minor or in 
any senatorial province, such record of time would be unlikely. 
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§ 11. Zemporary Disuse of the Words Jesus and Curist 
- by one School of Christians. 


The extant works of Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theo- 
philus, written about Mare Antonine’s time, and the. 
perhaps later Epistle to Diognetus, while deifying the 
Master, ignore the appellation Jesus or Christ.4° Three 
considerations may aid in discerning their motives. 

Jews and Stoics had used the word Logos * to desig- 
nate God’s agency or interposition. Under the Stoic 
emperor Mare Antonine it may have been deemed a safer 
or more dignified title than Jesus or Christ.” 

. Again: Celsus or other heathens may have already 
ridiculed the personal appearance of Jesus, and on this 
account Christfan controversialists may have sought a 
term not associated with the human body. . 

Again: The party in power, during the reign in ques- 
tion, was strongly reactionary and laid great stress on 
ancient usage. In meeting this tendency Christians may 
have wished to represent the teacher of their religion as 
more ancient than anything which heathenism could 
boast. In doing this they were tempted to ignore him 
who had lived less than two centuries previously, and to 
personify a teacher older than mankind. 

If we now turn to the Gospels we find in one of them 





49 In Theophilus 3, 24, "Ingots means Joshua. The four writers occupy 
(with translation) in Otto’s edition 784 pages. 

Of writers in the second century who do not deify the Master, HERMAS 
is the only one of considerable length who calls him neither Jesus nor 
Christ, though Wake's version twice uses the latter word. Hermas 
styles him Son, Son of God; rarely Lord, never Logos. His non-men- 
tion of the Master in Command I. is noteworthy. The Clementine 
Homilies, also written under Mare Antonine, use nearly forty times the 
words Jesus or Christ, or Jesus Christ. In the THrrp century Minucius 
Felix uses neither word. 

The De Monarchia, Oratio ad Grecos, and Hermias are brief treatises 
whose plan scarcely claimed mention of the Master. They do not iden- 
tify him with the Logos, which in the Oratio (§ 5) means teaching. 

41 See Judaism, pp. 50, 358. 

42 ‘See p. 199. 48 See Ch. III. § 14. 
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a preliminary statement ** concerning the Logos which 
has been understood in opposite senses, as affirming or 
as denying its separate existence. There is, however, in 
John’s Gospel, as in the others, no effort to avoid using 
the words Jesus or Christ. Had any of the Gospels been 
in process of formation during this period, the word Logos 
would, in the school mentioned above, have replaced the 
more usual terms for the Savior. The argument applies 
only to a limited period of time. 


§ 12. Natural Science. 


European heathens, in discussing theological questions, 
such as the nature or character of the Divine Being and 
the future life, mingled into their discussions matters of 
natural science. The probable explanation of this is that 
they found in the Greek teaching of partly monotheized 
lands views of theology and natural science which were 
new to them and which they associated. In Plato’s trea- 
tise on the immortality of the soul the earth is mentioned 
as a sphere; an explanation of volcanoes is given, and 
a statement is made touching water, which implies, that 
the doctrine of gravitation had been dimly if not clearly 
reached.*® ° 

In Cicero’s work on Divination we find mentioned the 
order of the planets. It is stated that Venus and Mer- 
cury were between the earth and the sun, while the oth- 
ers were more remote. 





44 John 1,1. 

45 Phedo, 132; Opp. edit. Ast. 1, p. 596 E. The spherical form of 
the earth seems to have been inferred (see Dio Cass. 60, 26) from the 
shadow which it cast on the moon during eclipses of the latter. Dio 
speaks of the shadow as conical. He must have deemed the sun opposite 
the base of said cone, and therefore much larger than the earth. 

48 Phedo, 139-141; Opp. edit. Ast. 1, pp. 602 606. Plato alleges 
that the waters flow down into the earth on either [every ?] side as far as 
the middle, but that the opposite side (606 E) would be ‘‘uphill.” He 
talks, however, like a man retailing ideas to which he had listened and 
which he but imperfectly comprehended. 

47 De Divinat. 2,91, al. 43. Compare 2, 10, al, 3, and 146, ad. 71. 
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Seneca, the Stoic, belonged to a sect whose views were 
borrowed almost entirely from these monotheized lands. 
In his writings the revolution of the earth on its axis is 
stated as a theory held by several. 

Marcion, the Gnostic, interwove with his system the | 
belief in three heavens,® es seems to have prevailed 
in Asia Minor. 

_In the Ascension of Isaiah we find mention of seven 
heavens, the system adopted by the Greeks in Egypt.” 
Clement of Alexandria seems to have shared this view.®! 

The Valentinian Gnostics interwove into their system 
the seven heavens already mentioned, and superadded 
a Pleroma, which was doubtless the supposed sphere of 
the fixed stars, —a sphere which we find mentioned in 
Cicero.®2 Pa 

The Gospels put into the mouth of Jesus no word on 
the subject of natural science. It is at least probable, if 
they had been fabricated from the fancy of his followers, 
that some one would have endeavored to make him seem 
wise in this direction. 





48 Seneca raises the question ‘‘ whether the universe revolves, the 
earth being quiescent, or whether the earth revolves, the universe being 
quiescent. For there have been those who said that we [on earth] were 
the ones whom, unconsciously to ourselves, the order of nature carries 
around, and that rising and setting is not caused by motion of the 
heaven.” — Nat. Quest. 7, 2. 

49 Tertullian, adv. Marcion, 1, 14, cited in Underworld Mission, § XXI1. 
note 12. I surmise that one heaven was assigned to the moon, one to 
the sun, and a third to the stars. 

59 The sun, moon, and five then known planets were each regarded as 
occupying a distinct heaven. 

51 See Underworld Mission, § XXI, 8. 

52 De Repub. 6,10; Somn. Scip. 4. The latter of these documents is 
in Greek, the former in Latin. One, however, is a mere duplicate or 
translation of the other. The document in Greek contains (see Judaism, 
Ch. VII. note 23) a number of expressions technical in Jewish theology 
and obviously borrowed from Judaism, 
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§ 13. Literary Heathens. 


Certain literary characters among the heathens, such 
as Plato, Homer, and others, are discussed, some of them 
copiously, by Christians? in the second and third quar- 
ters of the second century. Had the Gospels been at 
that date in process of formation, some criticism upon 
these heathen writers would almost inevitably have been 
put into the Master’s mouth. 


§ 14. Persecutions. 


Any remarks of Jesus * on the subject of persecution 
are far less full than they would have been made by. his 
followers in the second century. 


53 The references to Plato in the Indexes of various authors are ‘as 
follows : In Justin Martyr, forty-five ; in Clement of Alexandria, ninety- 
three ; in Tatian, three ; in Athenagoras, ten ; in Theophilus, thirteen ; 
in Vol. 1 of de la Rue’s Origen, sixty-three, and in Vol. 4, twenty-five ; 
in Ireneus, four. 

The references to Homer are : In Justin Martyr, eighteen; in Tatian, 
five ; in Athenagoras, five; in Theophilus, six; in Irenzus, nine; in 


Clement of Alexandria, fifty-six ; in Vol. 1 of dela Rue’s Origen, eleven, ‘ 


and in Vol. 4, one. 

54 ** You will be hated by all men for my sake. . . . When they per- 
secute you in one town, fly to another ; and if they drive you from that 
town, fly to yet another.” — Matt. 10, 22, 23. ‘‘ They will lay hands on’ 
you and persecute you ; they will deliver you over to synagogues, and 
put you in prison, and bring you before kings and governors for my 
sake.” — Luke 21, 12. ‘‘If they have persecuted me, they will perse- 
cute you also.” — John 15, 20. ‘‘ They will put you out of their syna- 
gogues ; nay, the hour is coming, when he who kills you will think that 
he is offering a sacrifice to God.” —John 16, 2, Norton’s trans. The 
disciples would as yet have failed to comprehend a mission to the Gen-: 
tiles had it been foretold to them, 
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CHAPTER IX. 


ROMAN POLITICS. 


§ 1. Emperors. 


Hap the Gospels undergone accretion in Italy it is 
almost impossible that they should have contained no al- 
lusions to the emperors who influenced the external his- 
tory of monotheism. No allusion, however, is made in 
them to any emperor whose reign began later than the 
ministry of Jesus. In respect to some of the emperors 
this would be g remarkable fact if the Gospels were not 
honest efforts to record the life of Jesus by persons con- 
versant with what they narrated. Two of the emperors 
who became prominent in Christian theology have al- 
ready been mentioned! Others became prominent in the 
history of monotheism. 

Under Titus, who had been left by his father in com- 
mand of the army, the temple at Jerusalem was destroyed. 
This must have been done by advice of the patrician fac- 
tion, who were prompting him to rebellion against his 
father. While hesitating to rebel, he hesitated to destroy 
the temple; when he decided on rebellion, the temple 
fell? He afterwards assumed a crown at Alexandria, 
but his father must have found means to reclaim him. 


1 See Ch. III. §§ 8, 9. 

2 Titus “deliberated long whether he should burn [the temple] as 
being an incitement to enemies, or whether he should preserve it as a 
testimonial of victory. . . . Titus, [on] being proclaimed emperor by the 
army, burned and pulled down the temple in Jerusalem.” — Orosius, 
7,9; Opp. pp. 479, 480. ‘*You with iron teeth gnawed the house.” — 
Sibyl. Orac. 3, 329. Josephus states (Wars, 6, 4, 5) that a soldier set 
the building on fire, contrary to the will of Titus. His object probably 
was to shield that emperor from odium incurred by the transaction. He 
was often accommodating to the wishes of patricians (ep. Judaism, Ch. 
V. note 126, with Ch. II. note 26), and they not infrequently, after 
carrying their point, liked to throw the odium of it upon others. 
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The only allusion in the Gospels to destruction of the 
temple ® is accompanied by the remark, “Of that day and 
hour knoweth no man... NEITHER THE SON, but the 
Father” This cannot have come from a Christian anx- 
ious to magnify his Master’s foreknowledge. 

The reign of Domitian, under whom, though perhaps 
contrary to his will, Monotheists were murdered and ex- 
pelled,®> would, if the Gospels were fictions, have probably 
been foretold. 

Hadrian would hardly have escaped mention. He exe- 
cuted some of the aristocracy, and, as a matter of course, 
was deemed unfaithful to heathenism and to its deities. 
In order to regain standing as an orthodox heathen, he 
thought it necessary to commit the folly of stripping 
himself to nudity, and in this condition, in a public place, 
tugged an unfortunate lamb to an altar on which he ‘sac- 
rificed it. A medal is still extant commemorating the 
procedure. He carried on war against the Jews, but 
gave some protection at least to Christians. 

Trajan, the warrior, who preceded Hadrian, and the 
Antonines who followed him, would scarcely have es- 
caped mention. 

In the Sibylline Oracles we find all these emperors ; 
foretold. In Book 5, ll. 12-51, they are described seria- 
tim. In Book 8, ll. 50-58, mention is made that fifteen 
of them should reign, and a description is there given of 
Hadrian. In Book 12, ll. 13 — 223, a much fuller account 
of the emperors from Augustus to Commodus is predicted, 
with a designation of Julius Cesar as dictator prior to 
Augustus. 


8 Matt. 24,2; Mark 13,2; Luke 21,6. These passages make no 
allusion to any destruction by fire. 

4 Mark 13, 32. In Matt. 24,36, it reads: ‘“‘Of that day and hour 
knoweth no man, no, not the angels of heaven, but my Father only.” 
Compare Sibyl. Orac. 1, 393-395, quoted in Appendix, Note J. 

5 See Judaism, pp. 279 - 282. 

6 Orosius, p. 489, Leyden edit. Compare Judaism, Ch. VI. note 34. 
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§ 2. Political Personages, 


We find dépicted in a monotheistic writing? Agrippina, 
sister of one emperor, wife of another, and mother of an- 
other, who for a time ruled her husband and the Roman 
world. We also find in a Christian writer® mention of 
Capito, the most prominent of patrician lawyers, the head 
of a legal school, who is contrasted with the lawgiver 
from Judea. 

Had any accretion to the Gospels taken place in Italy, 
these and other political personages would scarcely have 
been overlooked. 


§ 3. Contest with Greek Culture. 


In Italy Gfeek Culture was regarded as nearly allied 
in many ways to monotheism and popular rights, aitd 
therefore antagonistic to patrician privileges. The be- 
lief in an incorporeal God, common among Jews and 
Christians, is treated by Cicero as a not uncommon opin- 
ion among Greeks." Jewish and Christian views on 
morality were largely held by Greeks in the lands where 
monotheism had spread, and when Greeks from these 
lands came into Italy they brought their views with them. 


7 See Sibylline Oracles, 3, 75-80, cited in Judaism, pp. 139 - 140. 

8 Agrippina, when first she became a mother, consulted her brother 
Caligula touching a name for herson. He jocosely suggested the name 
of their half-witted uncle Claudius, to which of course she showed be- 
coming repugnance. In later life she, for the sake of power, married 
this weak-minded uncle. She has been more permanently known as the 
mother of Nero. Her father and mother had each of them headed a 
rebellion against Tiberius. See Judaism, pp. 186, 523. 

® Clement of Alexandria quotes Isaiah 2, 3: ‘‘ Out of Zion shall 
go forth a law. .. . This my upright law chants. . . not the law of 
Capito . . . but the eternal law of the new harmony named from God.” 
— Protrept. § 2; Opp. p. 3, ll. 15-22, edit. Potter. 

10 See Judaism, pp. 11-14, 367 - 371, 382 - 386. 

ll“ Dewm... ut Groci dicunt, doduarov.’’—Cicero, de Nat. 
Deorum, 1, (12), 30. The passage is a criticism on Plato, but treats 
other Greeks as using this phraseology. 
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It is plain that these views clashed with what patricians 
deemed to be their interest. Some mention of this col- 
lision has been elsewhere made.” 

When Augustus, surrounded by the aristocracy, was 
condemning one after another to death, his surrounders 
gave the leader of Greek Culture no chance of speaking 
to him. Mecenas, unable to break through them, wrote 
on a card, “Up at length, Butcher!” ® and threw it to 
him. It is obvious from this and other circumstances 
that Mzecenas was the opponent of patricianism. 

When Virgil wrote to please the leader of Greek Cult- 
ure, he selected a peaceful topic, Georgics or agriculture, 
but when he wrote for Augustus and the aristocracy, his 
first -words were, “I sing of arms”; and he makes 
fEneas, the practical-monotheist,* superintend (nerd, 5, 
418, 461) a prize fight. 

When Domitian spoke for the anti-patrician party, he 
gave point to his condemnation by quoting from the G'eor- 
gics (2, 537): “ Before an impious race feasted on slaugh- 
tered bullocks.” © When Augustus, under patrician influ- 
ence, was striving to hinder Greek Culture, and wished 
to punish such Romans as wore a Greek dress, he quoted 
the neid (1, 282): Romanos rerum dominos gentemque 
togatam, — “Romans, masters of the world, and a togaed 
nation.” 27 

The efforts to drive Greek Culture from Rome took 
place always in the reign of patricianism. 





12 See Judaism, Ch. 1. § 4. 

18 Dio Cass. 55,7. Augustus thereupon quitted his judicial seat. 

14 Georgics, 3, 41, 42. The article on Virgil in Smith’s Biographical 
Dictionary treats (p. 1264) the Georgics as ‘*the most finished work of 
Virgil,” adding ‘‘ that his fame rests in a great degree on this work.” — 
Possibly any extra finish given to it may have been aided by suggestions 
of Meecenas. 

16 #neid, 1, 1. 159 See Judaism, pp. 417, 419. 

16 Suetonius, Domit. 9, I have little doubt that Virgil was copying, 
as in many other instances, from a Jewish document, and that the word 
impious was an intended translation of &&€Bhs, a word which in Jewish 
Greek means unbeliever, or heathen. See Judaism, p. 468. 

7 Suetonius, August. 40. 
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Had the Gospels grown by additions in Italy, there is 
at least a probability ‘that the political conflict would in 
some way have become apparent. They make no allusion, 
however, to the writings, leaders, or arguments on either 
side. : 


CHAPTER X. 
SUMMARY OF ARGUMENT. 


IF we now summarize the argument, we find it as 
folows:— * 

1. Christian authorship of the Gospels was sain to 
the controversial wants of the early Christians, and so 
embarrassed them in their arguments with heathens that 
it is morally impossible they could have fictitiously as- 
signed such authorship to them. 

“2. Of all the controversies in which Christians were 
engaged, whether between themselves or against Jews or 
heathens, not a trace appears in the Gospels. 

3. Of the opinions prominently asserted and defended 
by the early Christians, or by particular schools among 
them, and which they rode as hobbies, not one appears 
in the Gospels. The argument is strong as regards any 
of their cherished opinions, and is intensely strong as 
regards their views of the heathen.deities and Idolatry. 
The very object which early controversialists assigned to 
the Master’s ministry, namely, the overthrow of these 
deities, is utterly ignored in the Gospels. 

4, Of the customs to which the early Christians at- 
tached importance, or to which they were wedded, we 
find nothing in the Gospels, except the baptismal formula 
of the second century. 

5. The peculiar designations for God used by Chris- 
tians in heathen lands are absent from the Gospels. 

6. So are the terms by which Christians were desig- 
nated: 
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7. So are the terms which we have mentioned as com- 
ing into use among them. That the phrase Jesus Christ, 
or that the latter portion of it without the article, should 
not be found in the Gospels beyond what has been 
pointed out, is a remarkable fact. 

8. We find various questions about public games, slav- 
ery, and other things, in which the Christians were deeply 
interested, but on which the Gospels attribute no remark 
to the Master. 

J. The absence of allusion to Italian politics renders 
very improbable that any of the Gospels underwent ac- 
cretion in- Italy, and adds somewhat, at least, to the 
probability that they were not unhistorically fabricated or 
reworked outside of that country. 

It is morally impossible if the Gospels had been-ficti- 
tious, or were slowly growing under the hands of Chris- 
tians, that they should have omitted all the topics of 
chief interest to those who wrote them. 

If we now turn to the spurious records which Chris- 
tians forged, we can to some extent test the truth of the 
preceding remarks. The test is imperfect, because these 
spurious records were not strictly original compositions, 
but (setting aside the Letter of Lentulus) simply an effort 
to reproduce facts concerning Jesus — especially the mir- 
acles — as recorded in the Gospels, basing them, however, 
on non-Christian evidence. Had these documents aimed 
to originate a life of the Master rather than to substan- 
tiate one which already existed, they would have had 
a much wider field for introducing the peculiarities of 
other countries or later times. In these records we find 
Jesus charged with destroying the sabbath,! and effecting 
cures by magic.2 Articles of clothing, belonging to offi- 
cial position, are mentioned by their heathen names ;? 
the terms Lord’s Day and Palm Sunday are introduced 
as if in use during the ministry of Jesus ;* we find the 








1 See Appendix, Note A, §$ 1, 7; Note B, § 3. 
2 See Note A, §§ 1, 6, 7; Note B, §1. 

3 See Note A, §§$ 2, 4, 11. 

* See Note A, §$ 2, 13, 14. 


‘ 


— 
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Roman standards doing homage to Jesus;5 we find 
twelve persons in Judea charged with being proselytes ® 
and maintaining that they are born Jews, — a subject of 
dispute natural in localities outside of Judea, but un- 
likely to affect simultaneously twelve witnesses in Jeru- 
salem; we find crucifixion treated as a Jewish form of 
punishment ;7 the results of Christ’s mission to the under- 
world are plainly stated ;* a description of his personal 
appearance is given at length;® the appeal to the Old 
Testament as having foretold the crucifixion and resur- 
rection of Jesus admits but one interpretation ;?° and 
the pseudo-predictions foretell the destruction of the tem- 
ple with a sufficient description of those who were to 
destroy it. 

There is yet an indirect argument to be drawn: from a 
condition of things nineteen or twenty years after the 
ministry of Jesus! Six different writers — heathen, 
Jewish, and Christian — concur in implying or referring 
to a wide-spread excitement at that date among Jews, the 
blame of which was thrown to some extent on Christians. 
The writers are Tacitus, Suetonius, the author of a Jewish 
Sibylline production, Paul, Luke, and Eusebius. There 
can hardly be a question that these writers, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Paul and Luke, wrote independently 
of each other. Their concurrence implies that at the 
date mentioned Christianity had taken considerable hold 
in Italy. The allusions, moreover, to the excitement and 
to some circumstances connected with it are, in the Acts 
of the Apostles and in Paul’s letters to the Thessalonians, 
so incidental that they can only have been written by 


5 See Note A, § 4; compare Phil. 2, 10. 

6 See Note A, § 6. 

7 See Note A, near close of § 7, col. 2, and Note B, § 3. 

8 See Note A, § 13, Note B, § 3, and speech of Thaddeus in Note F. 
Compare Note I, footnote 5. 

% See Note D, and speech of Thaddeus in Note F. 

10 See Note A, § 7, Note E, § 1, and compare Note I, footnote 5. 

11 See Note J, No. 1. 

12 See Judaism, Ch. VIII. § 5. 
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persons who lived through it, and whose readers were 
familiar with it. Writers of a later date would not have 
expected such allusions to be understood. These allu- 
sions establish the fact that the documents were written 
by persons then living, and each of these documents im- 
plies a then accepted history of Jesus, essentially such as 
we find in the Gospels. 


CHAPTER XI. 
DID PSEUDO-RECORDS REACT ON THE GOSPELS? 


Ir the genuineness of the Gospels be assumed, the 
question may be asked, whether any of them have suf- 
fered by interpolation from the pseudo-records concerning 
Jesus. If these records were independent of the Gospels; 
if they were not, with one exception, as already said, a 


mere effort to reproduce facts mentioned in the Gospels, . 


but substantiated by other evidence, — the question would 
be more important. Still the question may be asked 
whether anything whatever has been interpolated from 
them. The answer as regards all of them save the Acts 
of Pilate is, No. There is not the slightest ground to 
suspect such interpolation. 
If we now examine the Acts of Pilate, there is no 
reason to surmise interpolation from it into the Gospels 
of Mark (as corrected from the manuscripts) or Luke or 
John. In the case of Matthew there are passages in 
the last two chapters which seem to require a different 
answer. His Gospel was written in what was then called 
Hebrew, —a language not extensively spoken, and whose 
book-markets, therefore, could scarcely pay for that rigid 
revision of manuscripts which existed in the Greek ones. 
Judea, moreover, even before the destruction of the tem- 
ple and to a far greater extent afterwards, must have 
been more poorly supplied with trained copyists than 


‘ 
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were the centres of Jewish thought and influence in other 
lands. The Jewish Christians became in Judea an ob- 
scure sect whose copyists cannot~ have exceeded others 
in that locality. The Acts of Pilate were originally 
written in this Hebrew, or Syro-Chaldaic, dialect) and 
there are five, or perhaps six, instances in the last two 
chapters? of Matthew where the question may be fairly 
raised whether an addition has not been made from the 
Acts of Pilate. None of these passages pertain to the 
life or teaching of Jesus. They are here subjoined for 
the reader’s study. The first two and the fifth contain 
nothing inherently improbable; yet they are more appo- 
site to. the Acts of Pilate, where the object is to “make 
out a case,” than in the Gospels, which are elsewhere 
remarkably frée from any such aim. 


1. Dream of Pilates Wife. 


“Now at that feast, the governor was wont to release 
unto the people a prisoner, whom they would. And they 
had then a notable prisoner, called Barabbas. Therefore, 
when they were gathered together, Pilate said unto them, 
Whom will ye that I release unto you? Barabbas, or 
Jesus, which is called Christ? (For he knew that for 
envy they had delivered him.) 


[“ When he was set down on the judgment-seat his wife sent unto 
him, saying, Have thou nothing to do with that just man: for I 
have suffered many things this day in a dream, because of him.] 


“ But the chief priests and 
elders persuaded the multitude that they should ask for 
Barabbas, and destroy Jesus.” 3 


1 See extracts in Ch. I. note 4, from the headings of various manu- 
scripts of said document. 

2 The Acts of Pilate begin with the measures for the arrest of Jesus 
during his last visit to Jerusalem, and are parallel only with the last two 
chapters. 

8 Matt. 27, 15-18 [19], 20. Compare Appendix, Note A, § 5 at the 
beginning and § 7 near its close. 
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2. Pilate washes his Hands. 


“And the governor said, Why! what evil hath he 
done? But they cried out the more, saying, Let him be 
crucified. 

[“ When Pilate saw that he could prevail nothing, but that rather 
a tumult was made, he took water, and washed his hands before the 
multitude, saying, I am innocent of the blood of this just person : 
see ye to it. Then answered all the people, and said, His blood be 
on us and on our children. | 


“Then released he Barabbas unto them: and 
having scourged Jesus, gave him up to be crucified.” * 


3. The Dead of former Times arise. 


“ And behold, the veil of the temple was rent in two 
from the top to the bottom: and the earth did quake and 
the rocks were rent: and the tombs were opened. 


[“ And many bodies of the holy which slept arose, and came out 
of the tombs AFTER his resurrection, and went into the holy city, 
and appeared unto many. ] 


“ Now, when the centurion, and they that were with 


him, watching Jesus, saw the earthquake, and those ~ 


things that were done, they feared greatly, saying, Truly 
this was the Son of God.” ® 


4. The Tomb sealed and guarded. 


« And when Joseph had taken the body,...and laid 
it in his own new tomb,... he rolled a great stone to 
the door,...and departed. And Mary Magdalene was 
there, and the other Mary, sitting opposite the tomb. 


[“ Now, the next day that followed the day of the preparation, , 


the chief priests and Pharisees came together unto Pilate, saying, 
Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he was yet alive, 
Atter three days I will rise again. Command therefore that the 
tomb be made sure until the third day, lest his disciples come by 
night, and steal him away, and say unto the people, He is risen 


4 Matt. 27, 23 [24, 25], 26. Compare Note A, § 10. 
5 Matt. 27, 51 [52, 53], 54. See Note A, pp. 132, 1387. 


————— 
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from the dead: so the last error shall be worse than the first. 
Pilate said unto them, You have a watch : go your way, make it as 
sure as you can; So ‘they went and made the tomb sure, sealing 
the stone, and setting a watch. ] 


“With the week’s close, as it dawned on the first day. 
of the week, came Mary Magdalene, and the other Mary, 
to see the tomb, And behold [a great earthquake took 
place for| an angel of the Lord, descending from heaven, 
rolled away the stone, ... and sat upon it. 


[‘‘ His appearance was as lightning, and his raiment white as snow, 
and from fear of him those watching quaked and became as dead. ] 


But the angel addressing, said to the women, Do not fear, 
T know that you seek Jesus who was crucified.” ® 


5. The Soldiers bribed. 


“Then said Jesus unto them, Be not afraid: go tell my 
brethren, that they go into Galilee, and there they shall 
see me. 


[“ Now, when they were going, behold, some of the watch came 
into the city, and showed ante the chief priests all that had taken 
place. And when they were assembled with the elders, and had 
taken counsel, they gave much money unto the soldiers, saying : 
Say, ‘ His disciples came by night, and stole him away while we 
slept.’ And if this come to the governor’s ears, we will persuade 
him, and secure you. So they took the money, and did as they 
were taught : and this saying is commonly reported among the Jews 
UNTIL THIS DAY. | 


“Then the eleven disciples went into Galilee, into a 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them.” 7 


6. Account of Judas. 


In the order of Matthew’s Gospel the account of Judas 
precedes any of the five passages already cited. It is here 
placed last because, though it must be an interpolation, 
the evidence is not conclusive for its existence in the 
Acts of Pilate earlier than in the Gospel. 

“When morning came, all the chief priests and elders 


6 Matt. 27, 59-61 [62 - 66] ; 28,1, 2 [8, 4], 5. See Note A, pp. 137, 138. 
7 Matt. 28, 10 [11-15], 16. See Note A, § 14. 
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of the people took counsel against Jesus to put him to 
death. And having bound him, they led him away, and 
delivered him to Pontius Pilate the governor. 


[Then Judas,... when he saw that he was condemned,® re- 
pented, and brought again the thirty pieces of silver to the chief 
priests and elders, saying, I have sinned in that I have betrayed 
innocent blood. . . . And he cast down the pieces of silver in the 
temple, and departed, and went and hanged himself. And the chief 
priests took the silver pieces, and said, It is not lawful to put them 
into the treasury, because it is the price of blood. And they took 
counsel, and bought with them the potter's field, to bury strangers 
in. Wherefore that field has been called, The field of blood, unto 
THIS DAY. Then was fulfilled what was spoken by Jeremiah the 
prophet, saying, And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price 
of him that was valued, whom they of the children of Israel valued ; 
and gave them for the potter’s field, as the Lord commanded me. } 


“ And Jesus stood before the governor: and the gov- 
ernor asked him, saying, Art thou the King of the Jews ? 
And Jesus said unto him, I am.” 9 

Besides the foregoing there is in the Epitome of events 
after the resurrection,!® subjoined to Mark’s Gospel by a 





8 Jesus had not at this date been condemned nor even tried. Jn the 
pseudo Acts of Pilate (§ 3) the wording is, ‘‘ Judas, seeing how they LED 
JESUS BEFORE PILATE, . . . repenting,” ete. 

9 Matt. 27, 1, 2 [3-10], 11. See Note A. §3. In Acts 1, 1s, Judas 
is not said to have returned the money, but to have used it for buying a 
field. The statement there is part of a parenthesis (verses 18, 19) which 
Luke, speaking in his own person, has interjected into Peter’s speech. 

In the Acts of Pilate the account of Judas appears only in two cog- 
nate manuscripts which Thilo (Cod. Apoc. p. cxxtx.) designates as 
Cod. Venet. and Paris D. This renders uncertain whether it existed 
in that document before Matthew’s Gospel was translated into Greek. 

” On this Epitome see Appendix, Note O, footnote 2. It is here given 
with the sources from which it seems to have been compiled. 


“And having risen early, on the 
first day of the week, he appeared 
first to Mary of Magdala out of 
whom he had cast seven demons, 

‘* She went and told those who had 


‘‘Mary of Magdala cometh early ‘ 
.. . to the tomb, ... and beheld 
Jesus standing.” — John 20, 1, 14. 


“Mary of Magdala cometh, bring- 


been with him, who were mourning 
and weeping. And they, when they 
heard that he was alive, and had been 
seen by her, did not believe. 

‘* After this, he manifested himself 


ing word to the disciples that she 
had seen the Lord.’’— John 20, 1s. 
‘‘ Their words appeared . . . as idle, 
and they disbelieved them.’’ — Luke 
24, 11. 
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later hand, a passage (verse 16) which may have been 
copied from the Acts of Pilate. The subsequent passage 
also (verses 17, 18) appears in two or more manuscripts of 
the same pseudo Acts. Yet in this latter document it is 
less supported by manuscript authority than the preced-. 
ing verse, and may, therefore, have been copied INTO said 


document, not FROM it. 





in another form to two of them as 
they walked, going into the country. 
And they went and reported it to the 
rest ; and even them they did not be- 
lieve. 

“* Afterward he manifested himself 
to, the eleven themselves, as they 
were reclining at table, and upbraided 
them with their unbelief and hard- 
ness of heart, becaffse they did not 
believe those who had seen him after 
he had risen. 

** And he said to them, Going into 
all the world, proclaim the glad tid- 
ings to the whole creation. Whoever 
believes and is baptized will be saved, 
but the unbeliever will be con- 
demned. 

‘ And these signs will accompany 
believers : In my name they will cast 
out demons; will speak languages 
new [to them]; will take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly 
thing, it will not hurt them ; they 
will lay their hands on the sick, and 
they will recover. 

“*So then, the Lord, after he had 
spoken to them, was taken up into 
heaven, and sat down on the right 
hand of God. 

‘And they went forth, and 

reached everywhere, the Lord work- 
ing with them, and confirming the 
word by the signs which followed it.’’ 
— Mark 16, 9-20. 


‘‘Two of them were going the same 


day to a village called Emmaus... 


Jesus himself drew near, and went 
with them.” — Luke 24, 13, 15. 


“He himself stood in the midst of 
them.” — Luke 24, 36. “‘ Jesus 
came and stood in the midst, and 
said... Be not faithless, but be- 
lieving.” — John 20, 19, 27.- 


‘* Going into all the world proclaint 
(the glad tidings) to the whole crea- 
tion that, whoever believes and is 
baptized will be saved, but the unbe- 
liever will be condemned.’’ — Acts 
of Pilate, § 15; Thilo, pp. 618, 622, 
Cp. Matt. 28, 19. 

“You will receive power when the 
Holy Spirit hath come upon you; 
and you will be my_witnesses.’’ — 
Acts 1,8. Compare Heb. 2, 4, cited 
below. ; 

[In Acts of Pilate, § 15, of Paris A, 
the adjacent passage is perhaps an 
interpolation. ] 

‘©When he had spoken... he 
was taken up.” — Acts1,9. “ Sit 
on my right hand.” — Heb. 1, 13. 


‘©God also bearing them witness, 
both with signs and wonders, and 
divers miracles, and gifts of the Holy 
Spirit.”” — Heb. 2, 4. 


The Epitomist seems to have understood the words of Jesus (Acts 
1, 8) as a promise of miraculous powers, rather than of a divine in- 
fluence, which should fit them for their work, and of which any miracu- 
lous powers were merely an accompaniment. 

The taking up of serpents may have been based upon Paul’s experience 
(Acts 28, 3), with which, however, compare Luke 10, 19. 

The citation from Acts of Pilate follows the text of Paris A, except 
the words in a parenthesis which are from Paris D, 
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CHAPTER XII. 


TWO QUESTIONS FURTHER. 
§ 1. Correspondences of Matthew, Mark, and Luke. 


THE phraseology of Matthew, Mark, and Luke is in 
many cases very similar.1 Two considerations will ac- 
count for this. 1. As regards EVENTS recorded, any one 
narrating the same thing fifty or one hundred times falls 
inevitably into a more or less set form of words. The 
Apostles and their companions taught in each other’s 
company, and the phraseology in which they taught, 
being used over and over again, acquired more or less 
of a fixed character. Matthew and Peter had doubtless 
taught in each other’s hearing. The diction of Mark 
may be largely that of Peter. Luke at Antioch may 
have listened to more than one of the Apostles and their 
companions. 2. The TEACHING of Jesus, even if repeated 
by different listeners, would present a similarity of ex- 
pression. 

§ 2. Style of John, the Evangelist. 


In the New Testament certain peculiarities of expres- 
sion are found only in the language of John, and in that 
of others as quoted by him. This renders probable that 
the Evangelist, in recording when old the utterance’ of 
others, has at times done it, partly at least, in his own 
language, though scarcely when giving (18, 38) the answer 
of Pilate. 

In the appended comparison the left-hand column gives 
the language of the Evangelist, the right gives that of 
others as reported by him. The latter is the reported’ 
language of Jesus, except where the name of another is 
subjoined, 





1 This question is somewhat fully treated by Mr. Norton in his Genw- 
ineness, Vol. 1, Appendix, Note D; abridged edit. Note B. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOW | A: 
ACTS OF PILATE. 


Among literary frauds by Christians in the first three 
centuries, the most important were two cognate documents 
called the “ Acts of Pilate” and “ Pilate’s Report.”? Differ- 
ing authorships were assigned to the former of these, and it 
had various titles, besides the one here adopted.” It appears, 
also, to have been repeatedly remodelled, interpolated, and 
altered for the purpose of adapting it to various controversial 
wants. An elaborate translation of all these variations, 
though useful to a scholar, might prove distracting to an 
ordinary reader. To avoid such distraction and facilitate in- 
sight into the chief object of this forgery, the author has con- 
fined his translation of the document to two only of its forms, 


1 Justin Martyr twice mentions the former of these, and Tertullian 
once refers to the latter. ‘* And that these things occurred you can learn 
from the Acts prepared under Pontius Pilate.” —Justin Martyr, 
Apol. 1, 35. ‘ And that he [Jesus] did these things you can learn from 
the ‘Acts’ prepared under Pontius Pilate.” — Justin Martyr, Apo/. 1, 
4s. ** Pilate — himself already a Christian as regarded his own conscien- 
tia, private conviction — announced at that date to Tiberius Cesar all 
those circumstances [which I have narrated] concerning Christ.” — Tere 
tullian, d4pol.1,21. Compare Judaism, p. 442. 

It will be noticed that Justin uses the Latin title ‘‘ Acts.” This 
probably implies that Latin translations of the ForMER document were 
already in circulation. The LATTER document, even if forged in Greek, 
must have professed a Latin original. 

According to Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 1,9, and 9, 5 and 7, the Heathens, a 
little before the year 300, invented a counter-record concerning Jesus, 
which bore the same name. The latter document was circulated by offi- 
cial authority, and was taught to children in the schools. Its object, of 
course, was to misrepresent and ridicule Jesus. 

2 See Ch. I. note 4. 
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which he has also divided into sections and supplied with 
headings. 

The manuscripts designated by Thilo as “ Paris A” and 
“Paris D” are the ones from which, with exceptions to be 
duly pointed out, the following translation is made. The 
heading and prologue of the former have alr oy been given.® 
The heading of the latter is subjoined.* 

The date when these “Acts” were likely to circulate most, 
and to undergo most alteration, was in the fourth and in the 
early part of the fifth centuries. Christians were then the 
dominant but not the sole party. This protected them from 
inconveniences to which, in earlier days, a use of this docu- 
ment might have subjected them. Subsequently to the fifth 
century the advocates of the Greek and Roman religions were 
scarcély so numerous as to claim any frequent appeal to 
Pilate’s authority. 

Those portions of the document which seemed most likely 
to have belonged to it as originally written are printed in 
larger, and the supposed additions in smaller type. This 
arrangement was made, however, several years ago,-and if the 


3 See Ch. I. note 4. Thilo (p. cxx.) gives as the literary designation 
of this manuscript ‘‘ Codex Paris. Catal. 770. olim Colbert. 2493., twm 
regius 2356.” For the convenience of those who may wish to compare 
the translation with the original a table is here appended of the sections, 
with the pages of Thilo on which they will be found. 


Preface, pp. 494-498. § 8, Pp. 550 — 554. 
$1, “ 500-506. 9, “ 556-564. 

2, ** 506—508. 10, ** 666 - 574. 

3, ** 508-512. 11, ‘** 574-588. 

4, * 512-520. 12, ** 590-594. 

5, ** 520-526. 13, ‘* 594-604. 

6, ‘** 526-534. 14, ** 604-616. 

7, ‘© 534-548. 15, ‘* 616--626. 


* The title or heading of Paris D corresponds, except the three itali- 
cized words, with tint: of the Codex Venetus given in Ch. I. note 4. 
“¢ Narrative concerning the estimable suffering of our Lord and our Savior 
Jesus Christ, and concerning his holy resurrection, written by a Jew 
named Enneeus, which Nicodemus the Roman Topareh translated from 
the Hebrew language into the Romaic [that is, the common Greek] dia- 
lect.” Cod. Apoc. p. CXXVI, compared with statement on 
p- oxxix, ll. 11, 12. A manuscript copy of Paris D, now printed, en- 
abled the author to amend Thilo’s text. 

Thilo has given copious extracts from this manuscript on pp. 500, 504, 
505, 507, 510, 511, 519, 535-541, 544, 545, 548, 549, 555, 556, 558, 
559, 560, 568, 564, 568, 569, 571, 572, 574, 575, 581, 589, 590, 591, 
595, 597, 606, 607, 609, 610, 611, 613, 614, 616, 618, 626. 
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author had eyesight thoroughly to re-examine this division he 
might possibly alter it in some places. Words without manu- 
script authority are in brackets; those copied from other 
MSS. are in parentheses. Probable interpolations or dupli- 


cate readings are placed between dashes or in Italics. 


PREFATORY STATEMENT. 


PARIS A. 


Tn the FIFTEENTH year of the’ 


rule of Tiberius, — Cesar and 
king of the Romans —and of 
Herod, king of Galilee —in the 
nineteenth year of his reign — on 
the eighth [day] hefore the 
Calends of Apri’? which is the 
twenty-fifth of March, in the 
consulship of Rufus and Rubel- 
lio, in the fourth year of the two 
hundred and second Olympiad, 
under Caiaphas, high-priest of 
the Jews ; Nicodemus prepared 
a narrative, and delivered it ‘to 


. PARIS D. 

Four hundred years [literally, 
times] having elapsed after the 
kingdom of the Hebrews came to an 
end ; the Hebrews being tributary 
under Roman rule, the king of the 
Romans appointing them a king ; 
finally while Tiberius Caesar swayed 
Roman affairs, in the EIGHTEENTH 
year of his reign, he having ap- 
pointed as king, in Judea, Herod 
— son of that Herod who formerly 
killed the children in Bethlehem — 
and having Pilate as governor in 
Jerusalem,’ Annas and Caiaphas 
having the high-priesthood in Jeru- 


salem ; — 


the chief priests and other Jews, L 
Nicodemus,® Roman Toparch, 


of... and as many things 





5 Thilo has here substituted the reading of Monac. A, instead of 
“April 8th,” an evident corruption of text in Paris A. As Thilo’s 
work is readily accessible his slighter emendations will not hereafter be 
mentioned. The previously mentioned fifteenth year of Tiberius was, 
according to Luke (3, 1), that in which John commenced preaching, but 
Tertullian (following the Acts of Pilate ?) puts the crucifixion of Jesus 
(adv. Judaeos, 8) in this fifteenth year and the beginning of his minis- 
try (adv. Mare. 1, 15) in the twelfth year of Tiberius. Marcion’s view 
(adv. Mare. 1, 19) accords with Luke. 

6 There is here an obvious omission in the text. We must supply 
either “‘ the things done to Jesus” or ‘‘ the death and suffering” or some 
nearly equivalent expression. 

7 These dates must be a later addition, probably as late as the fourth 
or fifth century. 

8 The introduction, into the heading, of Nicodemus, a Roman Toparch, 
took place doubtless after the Jewish rebellion under Hadrian. It and 
some other peculiarities of this manuscript were caused by the wish to 
substitute, as far as possible, Heathen for Jewish testimony. The name 
of Nicodemus may already have been too closely linked with the docu- 
ment to admit of discarding it. “IovSaiwy in the same sentence must be 
an error for Iovéazov. The connection implies this and so does the in- 
troductory statement in footnote 4, 
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PARIS A. 
as occurred after the crucifixion 
and suffering of our Lord. And 
Nicodemus composed [it] in the 
Hebrew language.® 


ACTS OF PILATE.: 


[NoTE A. 


PARIS D. 
summoning a Jew named En- 
nza [or Ennzus], requested him 
to write what had been done in 
Jerusalem concerning Christ in 
the time of Annas and Caiaphas. 
Which when the Jew had done 
and delivered it to Nicodemus, 
he [Nicodemus] translated these 
things from the Hebrew manu- 
script into the Romaic dialect. 
The contents of the narrative 
are as follows :— 


$1. Character of Charges against Jesus. 


: PARIS A. 

(The chief-priests and scribes 
having plotted together)? Annas 
and Caiaphas and Numes and 
Dothaé, [Dathan ?] Gamaliel, 
Judas, Levi, Nephthalim, Jaeirus 
and the other Jews, came to 
Pilate against Jesus, accusing 
him of many misdeeds, saying : 


We know this man — him — 
to be the son of Joseph the car- 
penter, born of Mary, and [yet] 
he states himself to be Son ot 
God anda king. And not only 
this, but he profanes the sabbaths, 
and wishes to destroy the law of 
our fathers. For we havea law not 
to heal any one on the sabbath ; 
but this man, by wrong deeds on 
the sabbath, heals the lame and 





9 The Greek versions in Paris A and D differ. 


: PARIS D. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, having 
performed many great and extra- 
ordinary miracles in Judea, and 
been envied for it by the Heé- 
brews, during the governorship 
of Pilate over Jerusalem and the 
high-priesthood of Annas and 
Caiaphas, there came from the 
Jews to these same high-priests 
Judas, Levi, Nephthalim, Alex- 
ander, Syrus and many others 
accusing Christ, whom also the 
before- mentioned high - priests 
sent to tell these things likewise 
to Pilate the governor. 

These departing said to him, 
that aman walks about in this 
city whose father is called Joseph, 
and his mother is Mary, but he 
calls himself a king and Son of 
God ; and though a Jew, he sub- 
verts the Scriptures, and destroys 
the sabbaths. 

Pilate, the governor, ques- 
tioned, therefore, to learn from 
them : How does he destroy the 





A often uses forms of 


déyew where D uses those of eirety ; D inserts ta or é7e where A does 


not. 
such peculiarities. 
10 Monac. A. 


Effort has been made, even at cost of good English, to reproduce 
A repeatedly has ‘‘ Jews”? where D has ‘“‘ Hebrews.” 


§ 2.] 


PARIS A. 
paralytics and blind and the 
bowed [by infirmity] and the 
lepers and the possessed of de- 


mons, and he is a sorcerer, and 
casts out demons through Beelze- 
bub, and all things are subject to 
him, _ 

Pilate says to them : This cast- 
ing out of demons is not through 
an unclean spirit, but through 
[some] god. sculapius."" 

The Jews say to Pilate: We 
beseech your highness that he 
may be placed before your tribu- 
nal and be inquired into. 

Pilate addressing them says : 
Inform me how I, who am but a 
governor, can [judicially] ex- 
amine a king. 

They say to him: We do not 
call him a king, but he calls 
himself so. 


RESPECT OF PILATE FOR JESUS. 
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PARIS D. 

sabbaths? And they answered 
saying that, He heals the sick on 
the sabbath. Pilate answered : 
If he makes the sick well, he 
does nothing evil. © 

They say to him: If he 
wrought the cures properly, the 
evil would be small, but he per- 
forms them by the use of magic 
and by companionship with 


‘ demons. 


Pilate says: Healing a sick 
person is not.a diabolic work, 
but a favor from [some] god. 


The Hebrews said: We be- 
seech your highness to summon 
him that you may ascertain for 
yourself what we allege. % 


§ 2. Respect of Pilate and his Attendant for Jesus. 


Pilate, addressing his personal 
messenger,” says: Let Jesus be 
brought in a becoming manner. 

The personal messenger going 
out, and recognizing him, did 
him homage, and took the cata- 
ploma?® of [in ?]his hand and 
spread it upon the ground, and 
says to Jesus: Lord, walk thus 
[i. e. on this] and enter; the 
governor calls thee. 


Thereupon Pilate the govern- 
or, taking off his mandelium — 
that is, his fasczal,}8—- gave it 
to one of his servants named 
Rachaab —that is, to his per- 
sonal messenger,4*— saying to 
him, Go and show this to Jesus 
and say to him: Pilate the gov- 
ernor calls thee to come to him. 

Therefore the servantdeparted 
and finding Jesus 





U Asculapius may have been a marginal explanation of, or substitute 


for, the preceding expression. 
22 Literally, ewrsor, runner. 


13 Some copyist who had two manuscripts may have understood two 
different readings as being alike in meaning. 

14 The remark in the preceding note applies here also. 

19 Cataploma, mandelium and fascial, xardmopa, wavdjduov, paxeddcov 


or @axtd\tov, are nowhere accurately described. 


be a cloak. 


I suspect cataploma ta 
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PARIS A. 


The Jews, perceiving what the 
attendant did, complained to 
Pilate, saying : Why did you not 
summon him to come by the 
common crier instead of by your 
personal messenger? (Monac. 
A, for the personal messenger, 
as soon as he saw him, did him 
homage, and spread on the ground 
his fascial, and has made him to 
walk as a king.) 


[NoTE A. 


PARIS D. 
on Palm-Sunday, sitting on an 
ass. And the Hebrews  strewed 
their garments in the way, and the 
ass walked on the garments. And 
the servant, seeing such honor 
towards Jesus, himself also became 
16 


summoned him, spreading upon 
the ground the mandelium of 
Pilate, urging him also to walk 
upon it. 

Which the Hebrews seeing, 
and being greatly chagrined, 
came to Pilate,? the governor, 
complaining of him. Why had 
he deemed Jesus worthy of such 
honor ? 


§ 3. Regard of Common People for Tesus. 


Pilate, calling the messenger, 
says to him: Why have you 
done this ? 

The messenger says to him: 
Lord, governor, when you sent 
me in Jerusalem to Alexander, I 
saw him sitting on an ass, and 
the Hebrews #8 helding branches 
in their hands were crying, Ho- 
sanna, Blessed is he that cometh. 
And others strewed their gar- 
ments, saying, Save [Thou] in 
the highest. Blessed be he that 
cometh im the name of the Lord. 


And he inquiring of the ser- 
vant, who had been sent, why he 
had done this, the servant an- 
swered, saying : When you sent 
me to the Jew Alexander, I met 
Jesus entering the gate of the 
city, sitting on an ass, and I saw 
the Hebrews, that they spread 
their garments in the way, and 
the ass walked upon the gar- 
ments; and others cut branches 
and went out to meet him, and 
eried, Hosanna in the highest. 
Blessed be he who comes in the 
name of the Lord. It became 


me therefore to do the same, and ' 


I did the same. 


16 An obvious interpolation, from which something has been omitted 
in the manuscript. Thilo (p. 507) has erroneously substituted Lord’s 
Day of the Hebrews for Palm Sunday. 

WW An awkwardness in the Greek renders probable, in this and other 
instances on pp. 108, 109, that Pilate was copied frem one manuscript 


and governor from another. 


18 Literally, the children of the Hebrews. 


EEE 


§ 3] 


PARIS A. 

The Jews say to the attendant 
messenger : ‘lhe Hebrews were 
crying out in Hebrew. How 
then did you who are a Gentile 
[literally, a Greek] understand 
the Hebrew ? 

The messenger says to them : 
I asked a certain one of the He- 
brews, What is it which they 
ery in Hebrew ? and he inter- 
preted it for me. 

Pilate says to them: What 
were they crying in Hebrew ? 

They say to him : Hosanna. 

- Pilate says to them : Hosanna 
— What is the translation of it ? 
[They say to him] Do save. 

Pilate says to them: You 
yourselves testify to the words 
uttered by the children [of the 
Hebrews]. What wrong has the 
messenger done ! 


They were silent. 


REGARD OF COMMON PEOPLE FOR JESUS. 
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PARIS D. 

The Jews, hearing these words, 
said to,him ; You being a Roman, 
how did you understand what 
was said by the Hebrews ? 


The servant answered and 
said: I asked one of the He- 
brews, and he told me these 


things, 


Pilate said: And what does 
Hosanna mean ? 

The Jews said : Save us, Lord. 

Pilate answered: Since you 
confess that your people [liter- 
ally, your children], unversed 
in evil spoke thus, how can 
you now bring an accusation 
and allege what you do against 
Jesus ? 

The Jews were silent and had 
nothing to reply.!® 





19 Here follow several interpolations, of which the first was not im- 
probably added soon after the Jewish war under Hadrian. It is as fol- 
lows : ‘ About that time Jesus called to him whom he wished and they 
went to him. And he appointed twelve, that they should be with him, 
and that he might send them to announce his name in the whole world. 
He commenced also to establish a New Law for the abolition of sab- 
baths, the Jewish cessation [from occupation] which they had under the 
old covenant from God and Moses. If any Jew died on the sabbath they 
did not bury him before the following day. But Jesus, wishing to com- 
plete [in the sense also, of “bring to a conclusion”] that Law, gave 
strength to the paralytic man on the sabbath. He healed on the sabbath 
the daughter of the chief of the Synagogue [and ?] her who had an issue 
of blood. The blind, the leper, and demoniac, and dead, he healed them 
on the sabbath. On the sabbath he awoke Lazarus [who had been dead] 
four days. And on this account the Jews sought to kill him, because 
thereafter the whole people followed him: —then the Jews were moved 
to envy, because he awoke him who had been putrid four days.” 

On the views here expressed concerning the sabbath, compare Judaism, 
Ch. XI. § 1. The word translated to complete is often rendered to fulfil. 

The foregoing is followed by a copious extract from John’s Gospel, 
having the twofold commencement, ‘‘ And as recorded by (the Lvangelist 
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PARIS D. 

Then they bring Jesus to 
Pilate the governor, and it was 
the day of preparation, early. 

And Judas seeing — that also— 


how they led Jesus before Pilate, was [self-] condemned in trembling and 
fear because of his base plotting against him, and in his despair repent- 
ing, wishing to return the thirty pieces of silver to the chief priests and 
to the elders of the Jews: and these evil-doers and accusers knowing 


him —what Judas 


wished to do, — uttered themselves against him in 


unison, At the same time also the people accused and insulted him 
alone, and put on him the blame ; 

of the crucifixion. And they all cried out against him and said : Traitor, 
law-breaker, faithless one, thankless one, murderer of his teacher whose 
Jeet had been washed by that [teacher], carrier of his purse, and giving out 
of it as much as he wished, and hiding away as much as he wished. 


at which things he being worried, and 


not able to bear the reproaches and what he heard, and being to such a de- 


gree condemned and 


insulted by all, going into the temple and finding the 


chief priests and scribes and Pharisees, he said, I know truly that-I have 


done wrong, take th 


en the silver pieces which you have given me for be- 


traying Jesus to you that he might be murdered ; for I sinned in betray- 


ing innocent blood. 


But they said, What is that to us, see you to that. 


And the Jews, not wishing to receive the silver pieces, casting these among 


them he fled, ... 
strangled himself. 


2 and éxpeudoOn hung himself and thus amiyéaro 
But the chief priests, taking the silver pieces, said, 


It is not lawful to cast them into the treasury because it is the price of 
blood; and taking counsel, they bought with them the field of the potter 


as a burial-place for 
blood TO THIS DAY. 
the prophet saying, 
of him who was val 
THEY gave them for 


strangers ; wherefore that field is called the field of 

Then was fulfilled what was spoken by Jeremiah _ 
And they took the thirty pieces of silver, the price 
ued, whom [they] of the sons of Israel valued ; and 
the potter’s field as the Lord commanded ME.?* 





John) the Written Books.” The written books might be an authority 


with a heathen, if h 


e supposed them written by heathens. The Lvan- 


gelist would not, and his name was probably added after heathenism had 
died out. The connection of this extract is in one or two places broken 
by still later interpolations. The extract itself was not likely to be 
added before the fourth century. 

20 The passage omitted after the word fled is a very late interpolation, 
in which a dead cock is made to flap its wings and crow. It may have 
been an effort to reproduce, though in a very extravagant form, the inci- 
dent which (Luke 22, 60-62) awakened repentance in Peter. ' 


208 The duplicate 


statements and to some extent the imperfections of 


phraseology in the account of Judas have been retained in the transla- 


tion, since they are 


not without bearing on the question whether the 


account originally belonged to, or was afterwards interpolated into, these 
Acts. Other portions, however, of Paris D are disfigured by careless- 


ness in copying. 


The passage attributed to Jeremiah is from Zech. 11, 12, 13. 


§ 4] 


HOMAGE OF THE STANDARDS TO JESUS. 
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§ 4. Homage of the Standards to Jesus,2 


PARIS A. 

The governor says to his per- 
sonal messenger: Go out and 
bring him in, in such manner as 
you wish. 

The messenger, going out, con- 
ducted himself as before, and 
says to him, Master, the governor 
calls thee. 


And as Jesus entered, and the | 


standard-bearers [stood by] hold- 
ing their standards, the figure- 
heads of the standards bowed 
and did homage to Jesus. 

And the Jews, seeing the be- 
havior of the stanfards, how they 
bowed and did homage to Jesus, 
cried out more _ vociferously 
against the standard-bearers. 

Pilate says to the Jews: Are 
you not filled with wonder that 
the figure-heads of the standards 
bowed and did homage to Jesus? 

The Jews say to Pilate: We 
know that the standard-bearers 
bowed (Monac. A., the figure- 
heads) and did him homage. 

The governor, addressing the 
standard-bearers, says to them : 
Why did you do this ? 

They say to Pilate: We are 
Greeks [i. e. Gentiles], and how 
could we do him homage? For 
as we held the figure - heads, 
these howed of themselves and 
did homage. 

Pilate says to the rulers of the 
synagogue, and the elders of the 


= PARIS D, 


And as Jesus came to Pilate 
the governor, Pilate’s soldiers 

did 

him homage. Others also stood 

in Pilate’s presence holding 

standards, and the standards 

bowed and did homage to Jesus. 


While Pilate was wondering at 
the occurrence, the Jews said to 
him: Lord, the standards did 
not do homage to Jesus, but the 
soldiers who were holding them 
carelessly. 


Pilate says to the chief of the 
synagogue : Select twelve power- 


21 Christian controversialists, in their contest with heathenism, alleged 
with an eagerness, almost amounting to mania, the subjection to their 


‘Master’s power of demons (see Underworld Mission, p. 
pp. 74, 75) and of everything idolatrous. 


78; 3d edit., 
The figure-heads of the 


Roman standards were regarded by the Jews, and no doubt by many 


Christians, as idol emblems. 


This section is a fair specimen of the Mas- 


ter’s life, as it would have been, if devised by Christians in the second 


century. . 
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Jewish people: Select powerful 
men, and let them hold the 
standards, and let us see whether 
they will bow themselves.?4*  . 

The elders of the Jews, taking 
twelve strong and powerful men, 
made them six by six hold the 
[two] standards, and they were 
stationed before the tribunal of 
the governor. 

And Pilate says to his atten- 
dant messenger: Put him — 
Jesus — out, of the Preetorium, 
and bring him in again in such 
manner as you wish. 

And Jesus having gone out of 
the Pretorium, Pilate, address- 
ing those who held the figure- 
heads, says to them : I swear by 
Ceesar’s salvation that if the 
standards bow when Jesus re- 
turns I will cut off your heads, 
And sitting down, the governor 
commanded that Jesus should 
enter the second time. And the 
attendant messenger conducted 
himself as before, and besought 
Jesus earnestly to tread upon his 
fascial. And he walked upon 
it and entered. And as he en- 
tered, the standards again bowed 
and did homage to Jesus. 

And Pilate, being astounded 
when he saw it, sought to arise 
from his tribunal. 


ACTS OF PILATE. 


[NOTE A. 


PARIS D. 
ful men, who can hold them 
firmly ; and when this had been 


done, Pilate commanded the ser- 
vant to put Jesus out and to 
bring him in again. And when 


he came in, again the standards 
bowed and did him homage. 


Pilate therefore wondered great- 
ly. But the Jews said: Heisa 
magician, and thereby accom- 
plishes these things. 


§ 5. Message from Pilate’s Wife. 


And while he was yet intend- 
ing to arise, his wife sent to him, 
saying : Have nothing to do with 
this just man, for I suffered 
many things on his account dur- 
ing the night. 

Pilate, addressing the Jews, 
says to them: You know that 
my wife is a Monotheist, — and 
is disposed to Judaize with you. 


21a For éavrots read éavrovs, 





§ 6.] 


PARIS A. 

They say to him, Yes, we 
know it. Pilate says to them, 
Lo, my wife Procla sent, saying : 
Have nothing to do with this 
just man, for I suffered many 
things on his account during the 
night. 

The Jews, answering, say to 
Pilate : Did we not tell thee that 
he is a sorcerer, and that through 


Beelzebub, the Prince of the de- © 


mons, all things are subject to 
him? Lo: he sent a dream- 
messenger to your wile. 


‘Pilate addressing Jesus, says to 
him: Such persons testify against 
you ; (Paris C., D6 you not hear 
what these testify against you ?) 
Do you say nothing? [Cp. § 1.] 

Jesus answered : Except they had 
authority [for their statements 7] 
they said nothing. Every one has 
authority over his own mouth to 
speak good and evil. They shall 
see. 


IMPUTATION ON THE MOTHER OF JESUS. 
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Pilate says to Jesus: You hear 
what these testify against you, and 
do you not answer? [Cp. § 1.] 


« 


Jesus answered and said: Every 
man has authority to speak what 
he wishes, whether his wish be 
good or evil, they also, therefore, 
having authority to speak what they 
wish. 


§ 6. Answer to Imputation on the Mother of Jesus.” 


The elders of the Jewish People, 
answering, say to Jesus: What 
shall we see? First, That you 
were born of fornication. Second, 
That your birth in Bethlehem was 
[the cause of] destruction to young 
children. Third, That your father 
Joseph and your mother Mary fled 
into Egypt, because they had no 
consolation (confidence ?278) among 
The People. 

Certain discreet persons from 





22 Most of this section is doubtless an interpolation. 
it is intimately connected, in Paris D, with § 4. 


The Jews said to him: What 
have we to say concerning you? 
First, that you were sinfully born. 
Secondly, that on your account 
when you were born, 44,000 chil- 
dren were murdered. Third, that 
your father and mother fled into 
Egypt because they had not courage 
towards [meeting] ‘‘ The People.” 

Hereupon the Jews — the twelve 
Monotheist men who were present 
there? — answered and said: We 





What follows 
The most probable 


date of the interpolation is in the latter half of the second century, 
when, as we can infer from the charges of Celsus, Mary’s character was a 
subject of discussion. This discussion may have been prompted by the 
stress which Christians, subsequently to Hadrian’s time (Justin, dpol. 1, 
21, 33, Dial. 43, 66, 75, 84, 100; Opp. 1,180 E, 206 D E A, 2, 140 D E, 
222 A, 254 A, 286 A B, 336 A) laid on the miraculous birth of Jesus as a 
fulfilment of prophecy. 

228 Monac A. and B. 

23 On the substitution of (Gentile) Monotheists for Jews, see note 26. 
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among the Jewish bystanders, say : 
We do not allege him born of for- 
nication, but [on the contrary] we 
know that Joseph was betrothed to 
Mary and he [Jesus] is not born of 
fornication. 

Pilate says to the Jews, who af- 
firmed him to be [born] of fornica- 
tion: This statement of yours is 
not true, since the betrothing took 
place, as these, your fellow-coun- 
trymen, affirm. 

Annas and Caiaphas say to Pi- 
late : The multitude vociferates, and 
[yet] you do not believe that he 
is born of fornication. These are 
Proselytes and his disciples. 

Pilate, addressing Annas and 
Caiaphas, says to them : And what 
is a Proselyte ? 

They say to him: They were 
born children of Greeks [i. e. Gen- 
tiles] and have now become 
Jews. ° 

Those who maintained that 
he was not born of fornication 
— Lazarus, Asterius, Antonius, 
James, Isaiah, Annas, 
Isaac, Phineas, Crippius, Agrippa, 
Judas — say : We have not become 
Proselytes, but are children of the 
Jews,* and speak the truth, for we 
were present at the betrothal of 
Joseph and Mary. 

And Pilate, addressing these — 
the twelve men —who maintained 
that he was not born of fornication, 
says to them: I adjure you by 
Cwsar’s salvation: Is it the truth 
that he is not born of fornication ? 

They say to Pilate: We have a 
law not to swear, because it is sin- 
ful. But let them swear that it is 
not as we have said, and we are 
liable to death. 

Pilate says to Annas and Caia- 
phas: Do you answer nothing to 
these things ? 


ACTS OF PILATE. 


Samuel, ~ 


[NorE A. 


PARIS D. 

allege that his birth was not sinful, 
for we know that Joseph, according 
to betrothal, received his mother 
Mary, that he should have this [a 
husband’s] charge of her. 

Pilate said : Then you speak false- 
ly, who allege that his birth is sin- 


24 This and some other portions of Paris A may have been specially 
intended to secure a circulation among Jews, or among such as had more 


Jewish than Gentile leanings. 





§ 6] 


PARIS A. 
Annas and Caiaphas say to 
Pilate : : 
These — twelve — are believed that 
he was not born of fornication. 
The whole multitude of 
us vociferate that he 
was born of fornication, and 
is a sorcerer 
and [yet] calls himself Son of 
God and aking; and we are not 


believed. at 


IMPUTATION ON THE MOTHER OF JESUS. 
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They again say to Pilate: 
The whole people testifies that 
he is a magician,25 

The Monotheists *° the Jews an- : 
swered and said: We 
were at the betrothal of his mother 
—and are Jews?’ — and 

know his 
whole life ; but that he is a magi- 
cian we do not know. 

Those who thus affirmed, were the 
Sollowing :— Monotheists — Laza- 
rus, Astharius, Antonius, Jacob, 
Zaras, Samuel, Isaac, Phineas, 
Crispus, Dagrippus, Humesse, and 
Judas. 

Pilate therefore says to them: I 
wish you to swear by Ceesar’s life 
whether the birth of this man is free 
from sin. 

They answered and said: Our 
law ordains that we should swear to 
nothing, for an oath is a great sin. 
But by Cesar’s life we swear that 
his birth is free from sin. If we are 
falsifying, command our heads to 
be cut off. 

When these had thus spoken, 
the accusing Jews answered to 
Pilate and said: Do you trust 
more to such — a dozen only — 
Jews than to the whole multi- 
tude, and to us who know him 
well [as a] magician and blas- 
phemer who names himself Son 
of God ? 





25 See § 1 and conclusion of § 4. 


The repetition may either be in- 


tended to support their own assertion by that of the people, or to restore 
the connection, which had been interrupted. ' F 
26 The Monotheists, here and elsewhere, is probably a reading copied 


from some manuscript, wherein it had been substituted for Jews. 


The 


substitution was likely to take place during the imbitterment of hea- 


thens against Jews under Hadrian and afterwards. 


p- 463, note 4. 


Compare Judaism, 


27 An interpolation copied from some manuscript which was intended 


to circulate specially among Jews. 
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[NOTE A. 


§ 7. Pilates Conviction touching Jesus. 


PARIS A. 

Then Pilate commanded the 
whole multitude to go out 
except the —twelve— men who said 
that he was not born of fornication. 

and he 
commanded Jesus to be taken 
aside ; and Pilate [then] says to 
them : For what reason do they 
wish to kill him ? 

They say to him: They are 
actuated by party animosity be- 
cause he heals on the sabbath. 

Pilate says : Because of a good 
work, therefore, they wish to kill 
hin. 


They say: Yes. 


Then Pilate, filled with anger, 
went out of the Preetorium, and 
says to them : 


IT call the sun to witness that I 
find no fault in this man. 


The Jews answered and said to 
the governor: If this man were not 
an evil-doer, WE” would not have 
delivered him to you. 


Pilate said: Take him your- 
selves, and judge him according to 
your law. 

The Jews said to Pilate : It is not 
permitted us [by our Roman mas- 
ters] to put any one to death. 


PARIS D. 

Then Pilate commanded all to 
leave the Preetorium except only 
the before-mentioned twelve,” 
and when this had taken place 
Pilate says to them privately : 
According to appearances the 
rulers 7t appears to me that the 
Jews through envy and mad- 
ness wish to murder this man 
him,” for they accuse him of 
but one thing, that he destroys 
the sabbaths. But he then does 
a good work, for he heals the 
sick, This is not a [charge which 
deserves] condemnation to death 
against the man. 2 

[They] the twelve say to him: 
Yes, my Lord, that is the case. ’ 

Pilate therefore went out in 
anger and excitement, and says to 
Annas and Caiaphas, and to the 
people, and said to the crowd who 
brought Jesus: what accusation do 
you bring against this man 2:31 T 
call the sun to witness that I find 
no crime in this man. 

The crowd answered and said : 
If he were not a sorcerer and ma- 
gician and blasphemer *? and eyvil- 
doer, WE would not have brought 
him and given him up to your 
greatness, 

Pilate said : Examine him thor- 
oughly yourselves, and, since you 
have a law, do as your law directs. 

The Jews said: Our law does 
not permit us to put any man to 
death. 





8 The specific number fwelve is in most or all cases probably an addi- 


tion to the original document. 


29 The italicized and non-italicized passages are evidently from differ- 


ent texts. 
8° An emphasis on the we. 


We are no such lovers of Gentile rule as 


to give up our countrymen without cause. 


31 Perhaps from a different text. 


32 The previous narrative charges Jesus with being a magician and evil- 


doer. 


The italicized terms may be from some amplified text. 





§7.] 


PARIS A, 

Pilate said to the Jews: Did 
God command that you should not, 
but that I should put to death 733 

And Pilate, entering the Pre- 
torium again, accosted Jesus pri- 
vately and said to him: Are you 
the king of the Jews ? 

Jesus answered Pilate : Do you 
speak this of yourself, or did others 
say it to you concerning me ? 

Pilate answered Jesus, and said 
to him: Am laJew ? Your nation 
and the chief priests gave you up 
tome. What have you done ? 


Jesus answered : My kingdom is 
not of [or from] this world. For if 
ry kingdom were. of [from] this 
world, my servants would have 
contended that I should not have 
been delivered to the Jews. But 
as it is, my kingdom [or, jurisdic- 
tion] is not thence. 

And Pilate said to him: There- 
fore you are a king ? 

Jesus answered him : You say [it] 
that I am a king. To this end 
have I been born and have come, 
that every one who is of the truth 
should hear my voice. 

Pilate says to him: What is 
[the] truth ? 


And Pilate, leaving Jesus, went 
out of the Pretorium to the Jews, 
and says to them : I find no fault 
in him. 

The Jews say to him : This man 
stated, I can destroy this temple, 
and in three days I will build it. 


PILATE’S CONVICTION TOUCHING JESUS. 
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PARIS D. 

Pilate says: If you do not wish 
to put to death, by how much 
rather do not I. 

Then Pilate returned into the 
palace and accosted Jesus, and said | 
to him : Tell me, are you the king 
of the Jews ? 

Jesus answered him and said : 
Do you utter this, or did others 
— Jews — say this to you, that you 


should ask me ? 


Pilate said : Am LaHebrew? I 
am not a Hebrew. Your people and 
the chief priests delivered you into 
my hands ; and tell me [therefore ?] 
whether you are king of the Jews. 

Jesus answered ; My kingdom is 
not in this world. For if my king- 
dom were in this world, my ‘soldiers 
would not have disregarded my cap-~ 
ture. My kingdom, however, is not 
in this world. 


Pilate says : You are, however, a 
king? 

Jesus said: You have spoken it. 
For this purpose I was born, to 
bear testimony to the truth. And 
if any man is of the truth, he be- 
lieves my teaching and does it. 

Pilate says : What is truth ¢ 

Christ ®+ answered: Truth is 
from the heavens. 

Pilate says: Is there not truth 
upon earth ? 

Christ says : I am the truth, and 
how is the truth judged on earth by 
those who have earthly authority ? 

Therefore Pilate, leaving Christ 
alone, went out and says to the 
Jews : I find no fault in this man. 

The Jews answered : May we tell 
your greatness what he said? He 
said, that : I can destroy the tem- 
ple of God, and in three days re- 
build it. 





33 This is omitted in Monac. A. 


Its addition resulted doubtless from 


a misapprehension of the preceding statement (John 18, 31) as referring 
to Jewish law instead of to Roman rule. 

84 This term Christ must have been a somewhat late interpolation. 
The original document used the name Jesus, 
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Pilate says : What temple ? 


The Jews say to him: The one 
which Solomon built during forty- 
six years, but this man says he can 
destroy and build it in three days. 

Pilate again says to them: I am 
innocent of the blood of this just 
man. You shall see to it. 

The Jews say : His blood be upon 
us and upon our children. 

Pilate calling to him the elders 
and chief priests and Levites, said 
to them privately : Do not do thus, 
for you accuse him of nothing 
(Paris B., deserving) death: for 
your accusation is of healing and 
of profaning sabbaths. 

The elders of the people and the 
priests and Levites say to Pilate : 
If a man blaspheme Cesar, does he 
deserve death, or not ? 

Pilate says : He deserves death. 

The Jews say: If any one blas- 
phemes Cwsar, he deserves death. 
But this man blasphemes God. 

Then the governor commanded 
(the Jews) 844 to go out of the Pree- 
torium, (and addressing) #4> Jesus 
and says to him : What shall I do 
to you? 

Jesus says to Pilate : As has been 
commissioned [literally, given] you. 

Pilate says: What commission 
has been given me ? 

Jesus says : Moses and the proph- 
ets foretold concerning my death 
and resurrection. 

The Jews, paying attention and 
hearing, say to Pilate : What fur- 
ther [need] have you to listen con- 
cerning this blasphemy ? * 

Pilate says to the Jews: If this 
remark is blasphemous, with refer- 
ence to blasphemy,*® take him you 
and lead him away to your syna- 
gogue, and judge him according to 
your law. 


PILATE. 


[NorE a. 


PARIS D. 
Pilate says: And what temple 
did he speak of destroying ? 
The Jews said: The temple of 
Solomon, which Solomon  con- 
structed in forty-six years, 


Pilate says privately to the chief 
priests and scribes and Pharisees : 
I exhort you that you do no evil to 
this man. For if you shall do evil 
to this man, you will do injustice ; 
for it is not just that such a man 
should die who has conferred great 
benefits on many men. - . 

They spoke to Pilate : My Lord, 
If he who dishonors Cesar is worthy 
of death, how much rather this man, 
who dishonors God ? 


Then Pilate ordained, and all 
went out. Then he says to’ Jesus : 
What do you wish that I shall do 
to you ? 


Jesus says to Pilate: Do to me 
as is ordained. 


Jesus answered,®> Moses and the 
prophets wrote that I should be 
crucified and rise again. 

The Hebrews, hearing these 
things, spoke to Pilate: Why do 
you seek to hear greater insult from 
him against God ? 

Pilate says : This is not an inso- 


lent speech against God, since it is . 


written in the prophetical books, 








840 Monac. B. 


34> Paris B. 


35 No preceding remark of Pilate appears in Paris D. 
36 Doubtless a duplicate reading copied into Paris A. 
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§ 8.] 


PARIS A. 

The Jews say to Pilate: Our law 
contains, If a man sin against man 
he deserves to receive forty stripes 
less one ; but if against God, let 


him be stoned. - 


Pilate says to them: Take him 
yourselves and punish him in such 
way as you wish. 


The Jews say “eWe wish that 
he may be crucified. 


Pilate says : He does not deserve 
to be crucified. 


Pilate, looking about on the 
surrounding crowds of Jews, 
sees many weeping and says : It 
is not the wish of the wholemul- 
titude that he should die. ~ 

The elders of the Jews say: On 
this account the whole multitude 
of us came, that he may die. 


Pilate says: Why that he may 
die ? 

The Jews say : Because he pro- 
nounced himself Son of God and 
king. 


§ 8. Nicodemus testifies 


But a certain man® a Jew, 
Nicodemus, stood before Pilate 
and says : I beseech your excel- 
lency, command me to speak a 
few words. 

Pilate says: Speak. 

Nicodemus says: I spoke to 


TESTIMONY OF NICODEMUS. 


PARIS D, 

The Hebrews spoke : Our scrip- 
ture says, If a man wrong a man, or 
insult him, he deserves to receive 
forty blows with a staff, but if he in- 
sults God [he deserves] to be stoned. , 

Then came a messaye-bearer from 
Procle, Pilates wife, to him. The 
messaye said, that: Take care not 
to agree that any evil shall befall 
Jesus, that excellent man, since dur- 

tiny the night I saw frightful 
dreams on his account.®* 

Pilate gave [as his] defence to 
the Hebrews : See : If you maintain 
that the speech, which you allege, 
that Jesus uttered, is an insult 
against God, take him and judge 
him according to your law. 

The Jews said to Pilate: We 
wish [permission] that we may 
erucity him. 


Pilate turning to the people 
saw many weeping, and said ; It 
seems to me [that] it is not the 
wish of the whole people, that 
this man should die. 

The priests and scribes say : We 
brought the whole people on this 
account, that you may attain cer- 
tainty that all wish his death. 

Pilate says: But what evil has 
he done ? 

The Hebrews spoke : He says he 
is a king and son of God. 


to the Miracles of Jesus. 


Thereupona Jew —a Monothe- 
ist —named Nicodemus, stand- 
ing in the midst, spoke to Pilate : 
I beseech your greatness, permit 
me to speak a few words to you. 

Pilate said : Speak. 

Nicodemus says: I spoke to 





37 This breaks the connection, and cannot belong with what immedi- 


ately precedes and follows it. 


Compare the beginning of § 5. 


88 Substituted for Jew probably after the war under Hadrian in some 
MSS., thus occasioning a twofold reading. 
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the elders and chief priests and 
Levites, and to the whole multi- 
tude of Jews in the synagogue : 
What seek you with this man ? 
This man performs many mira- 
cles and wonderful works, which 
no one [else ever] did or will do. 
Discharge him, and cherish no 
wishes of evil against him ; for if 
these miracles which he performs 
are from God, they will stand, 
but if from men, they will come 
to nothing. 


Moses also, having been sent by 
God into Egypt, did many miracles, 
which God directed him (to do) 358 
before Pharaoh, king of Egypt. 
And there were men there in the 
service of Pharaoh —Jannes and 
Jambres— and they also performed 
not a few miracles such as Moses 
performed, and the Egyptians held 
them, Jannes and Jambres, as gods. 
But since the miracles which they 
performed were not from God, they 
were destroyed, both themselves 
and those who believed on them. 
And now discharge this man, for 
he is not deserving of death. 





The Jews say to Nicodemus : 
You have become his disciple and 
argue in his behalf. 

(Nicodemus says to them: Has 
not the governor [in your opinion] 
become his disciple, and does not 
he arene in his behalf ?) 39 

Did not Cesar appoint him [with 
authority] to decide this question ? 

But the Jews [meanwhile] 
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the priests, and the Levites and 
the scribes and the people when 
I was present in the synagogue : 
What charge have you against 
this man? This man does many 
miracles, such as [any other] 
man never did or will do. Dis- 
charge him therefore ; and if his 
doings are from God, they will 
stand, but if from men, they will 
end in nothing. 


As happened also when God sent 
Moses into Egypt, and Pharaoh, 
king of Egypt, spoke to him that 
he should perform a miracle, and 
he performed it. Then Pharaoh 
had two magicians, Jannes and 
Jambres. And they also performed 
miracles by the use of magic arts, 
but not such as Moses performed. 
And the Egyptians regarded such 
magicians as gods. But because 
they themselves were not from 
God their performances ended in 
nothing. ; 


This Jesus, indeed, raised Laz- 
arus [from the dead], and he is 
still alive. On this account I 
beseech you, my lord, that you 
will in no wise permit such a 
physician and life-preserver to be 
murdered. 


The Hebrews were incensed 





38 Monac. A and B. 


39 Not in Paris A. Thilo copies it from three other manuscripts. 
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were menacing, and gnashing 
their teeth against Nicodemus. 

And Pilate says to them: 
Why do you gnash your teeth 
against Nicodemus, for he speaks 
truth ? 

The Jews answered Nicode- 
mus: May you receive his truth 
and his portion. 

Nicodemus says: | Amen, 
Amen. .[Be it] as you say. 


TESTIMONY OF THOSE WHO WERE CURED. 
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against Nicodemus, and said to 


him : May you inherit the truth 
of Jesus and have part with him. 
Nicodemus 


says: Amen, 


Amen, Amen, be it to me as you 


say. 


§ 9. Those Cured testify to the Miracles of Jesus. 


From among the Jews, more- 
over, another spténging forward 
desired to speak a word to the 
governor. 

The governor says: If you 
wish anything, speak. 

(The Jew said) %: Thirty- 
eight years I lay on a couch, 
suffering intensely. And when 
Jesus came, many possessed. by 
demons and prostrated by various 
diseases were healed by his pres- 
ence. And some very trustful 
persons, having compassion on 
me, carried me with my couch, 
and brought me to him. And 
Jesus seeing me had compassion 
on me, and spoke a word, Rise, 
take up thy couch and walk. 
And immediately I was healed 
and took up my couch and 
walked.*° 

The Jews say to Pilate : Ask 
him on what day he was. healed. 

He having been asked by Pi- 
late concerning the day says : On 
a sabbath. 

The Jews say : Is not this in 
accordance with our affirmation 
that he cures and casts out de- 
mons on the sabbath ? 


39a Monac. A. 


Nicodemus having said these 
things, another Hebrew getting 
up says to Pilate: I beseech 
you, lord Pilate, hear me also. 


I lay helpless on a couch for 
thirty-eight years, and on seeing 


me he felt sorrow and spoke to 
me: Arise, take up your couch 
and depart to your house. And 
while he was uttering this I 
arose and walked about. 


The Jews say: Ask him on 
what day of the week this lifting 
also your bed occurred, 


He says : On a sabbath. 
The Jews spoke : And there- 


fore we say truly, that he does 
not keep the sabbath. 


49 Compare John 5, 5-16, 
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You, therefore, wish this man for 
king and not Cesar. 


Pilate, being angry, says #8 to the 
Jews : Your nation is always tur- 
bulent and you oppose your bene- 
factors. 


The Jews say: What benefactors ? 


Pilate says: As I hear, your 
God led you out from oppressive 
slavery, out of the land of Egypt, 
and saved you through the sea as if 
it had been dry land, and nourished 
you with manna in the desert and 
gave you a measure of quails, and 
from a rock supplied you with wa- 
ter to drink, and gave you a law. 
And after all these things you pro- 
voked your God, and sought out a 
molten calf, and incensed your God 
and he sought to kill you. And 
Moses interceded for you and you 
were not destroyed. And now you 
charge me that | hate the king. 

And Pilate rising from the tribu- 
nal sought to go out. 


And the Jews cried to Pilate, 
saying: We recognize Cesar as 
king, but not Jesus. For the magi 
offered him gifts as to a king, and 
Herod, hearing from the magi that 
a king was born, sought to kill 
him. But his father Joseph, know- 
ing thereof, took him and his mother 
and fled to Egypt. And Herod 
hearing of it destroyed the children 
in Bethlehem. 


(And Pilate hearing these words 
Srom the Jews was frightened. 
And Pilate silencing the multi- 
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and if you should free him he 
— becomes king #* — will take the 
kingdom of Cesar. 

Pilate thereupon got angry, and 
spoke :#8 Your race was always 
devilish and faithless, and you were 
always adversaries of your benefac- 
tors. 

The Hebrews spoke: And who 
were our benefactors ? 

Pilate says : God, who freed you 
from the hand of Pharaoh, and 
passed you through the Red Sea as 
if on dry land, and fed you#?. . . 
with water from the rock and who 
gave you a law, which you disre- 
garded, denying God ; and, unless 
Moses had stood beseeching God, 
you would all have perished: by a 
bitter death. You, indeed, forgot 
all those things, and after the same 
manner, say now that I do not love 
Cesar, but hate him, and wish to 
plot against his authority. : 


And having said these things 
Pilate rose in anger from his seat, 
wishing to fly from them. 

The Jews thereupon cried out 
saying: We wish Cesar to reign - 
over us, not Jesus, because Jesus re- 
ceived gifts from the magi, And 
Herod also heard this, that he 
would become a king and [Herod] 
wished to put him to death and, 
to this end, sent and killed all the 
children in Bethlehem. And on 
this account also Joseph, his father, 
and his mother fled, from fear of 
these things, into Egypt. 

Pilate therefore, hearing such 
statements, and being frightened, 
silenced all the people [and said] : 


47 Hither two texts are copied or and must be supplied, which Thilo 


has done. 


48 The remarks of Pilate were doubtless interpolated, not long after 
the Jewish rebellion against Hadrian, at a time when some Christians 
addressed the Jews in a similar strain. 

49 The MS. must have omitted something. 
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tudes because of their crying out, 
says :) 5? So, this is he whom Herod 
sought ? 
The Jews say: Yes, this is he. 


Then Pilate, taking water, 
washed his hands _ publicly,” 
saying: I am innocent of the 
blood of this just man. You 
an see [to it, or, the result of 
it]. 


And again the Jews cry out, 
that his blood [be] on us and on 
our children. 
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Then this is the Jesus whom Herod 
at that time sought to kill ? 

They Say to him : Yes. 

Pilate, therefore, becoming aware 
that he [Jesus] belonged to Herod’s . 
jurisdiction, because descended from 
the race of Jews,®! sent Jesus to 
him. 

And Herod on seeing him re- 
joiced greatly, for he had been de- 
siring to see him, hearing of the 
miracles which he was accustomed 
to perform. Therefore he clothed 
him with white garments, and be- 
gan to ask him: Whence are you, 
and of what race ? 

But Jesus gave him no answer. 

But Herod wishing to see some 
miracle, such as [had been] formerly 
performed by Christ, and not seeing: 
[any], but, [perceiving] that he did 
not even give him a civil answer, 
sent him again to Pilate. 

But the people cried out: Let 
him be crucified. 

Pilate, noting this, spoke to 
his servants to bring water, and 
these brought it. Washing his 
hands, therefore, with the water, 
he said to the people: I ani in- 
nocent of the blood of this excel- 
lent man. You shall see that 
you are murdering this man un- 
justly, 

since neither did I find 
fault in him, nor yet Herod. For 
on this account [Herod] sent this 
man back to me. 

The Jews spoke: His blood 
[be] upon us and upon our chil- 
dren. 

But the chief priests turbulently 
urged the people, in order to de- 
stroy him more promptly. 





59 Monac. B. 


51 This is a sample of mistakes which would have found place in the 


Gospels, had they been of late origin. 


52 Literally, in presence of the sun, or, to use a modern expression, i 


sight of heaven. 
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And the people again to Pi- 
datei[is fo8] 

Then says Pilate to Jesus: You 
are the king of the Jews ? 

But Jesus gave him no answer. 

Pilate says : Do you not speak to 
me? Do you not know that I have 
authority to crucify you and au- 
thority to free you? 

Therefore Jesus spoke to him: 
You have not a particle of authority 
against me, except it were given 
you from above. 


§ 11. Crucifixion of Jesus. 


Then Pilate commanded the 
accused * to be brought before 
the tribunal where he was sit- 
ting, 


and gave judgment as fol- 
lows against Jesus. 


SENTENCE By PiuaTeE. Your 
own nation has convicted you as 
[claiming to be] a king, and on 
this account I have decreed that 
he [you] 


be first scourged, 
because of the ordinance of the 
pious kings, and then 


be hung on a cross, 


in the garden where he was [you 
were] seized and two malefactors 
with him.®* 


Then Pilate seated himself on 
his official seat, that he might 
give judgment against Jesus. 
He decreed, therefore, and Jesus 
came before him. 

And they brought a crown of 
thorns and placed it upon his head 
and a reed upon [in his] right 
hand. 

Then he gave judgment, and 
says to him: 

Your race says and - 
testifies [concerning] you that 
you wish to reign. On this ac- 
count I decree that 

they shall first strike you 

with a staff forty blows, as the 

laws of the kings decree, and that 

they shall make sport of you, and 
finally that 

they shall crucify you. 


Such judgment, therefore, from 
Pilate having taken place, the 
Jews began to strike Jesus, some' 
with staves, others with their 
hands, others with their feet, and 
others spit in his face. 





53 TS Bydov. 


The translation is conjectural. 


54 “* Let Dysmas and Stegas, the two malefactors, be crucified with 


you.” — Monac. A. 
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And immediately they led out 
Jesus from the Preetorium 
at the same time with the two 
malefactors. 


And 
when they arrived at the spot, 


the soldiers divested Jesus of his 
garments, and girded him with 
a linen cloth, 

and encircled his 
head with a crown of thorns, 
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Immediately, therefore, hav- 
ing prepared the cross, they took 
[him] away. to crucity him. And 
having given this [the cross] to , 
him, they hurried to be on their 
way. 

And as he was thus going, car- 
rying also his cross, he came to the 
gate of the city of Jerusalem. But 
as he was not able to walk, because 
of the many blows, and because of 
the weight of the cross, these [peo- 
ple] because of the desire which 
the Jews had to crucify him [with | 
speed, taking ® from him the cross, 
gave it to a Cyrenian who met 
them, Simon by name, [who was] 
coming from the country, who had 
two sons, Alexander and Rufus, — 
and he was from the city of Cyrene 
—they gave him, therefore, the 
cross. Not out of compassion to- 
wards Jesus, and to lighten him of 
the burden, but desiring, as has 
been said, to murder him sooner, 
they impressed him, the Cyrenian, 
that he should carry his cross. 
And they bring him to the place 
Golgotha, which translated is, 
Place of a Skull.56 

Then were saved . . . 5% to the 
place called Skull, which was 
strown [or, paved] with stones ; 
and there the Jews [?] placed 
the cross. 

And the soldiers took off his 
garments and _ divided these 
things among themselves, 


And they offered him to drink 
wine mingled with myrrh, which 
he did not take. 

And they put on him a purple 





56 The Greek is ungrammatical and confused, owing apparently to the 
mingling of two, or more, narratives. ' 

56 Here follows in Paris D an interpolation later by several centuries 
than the original document, for it styles Mary Mother of God. ‘ 

56a There must here be an omission. Cp. Greek copy (Am. edit.) of 
Paris D, p. 22, note 1. 
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and crucified him, and at the 


same time suspended the two 
malefactors with him. 
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cloak, that is a purple Rosos 
[Rasos ?], and weaving a crown of 
thorns they put it on his head, and 
bending their knees before him 
they mocked him, saying: Hail, 
king of the Jews! And spitting on 
him, they took a reed and struck 
him on his head. And after they 
had mocked him they took off the 
cloak, that is the Rasos [Rosos ?], 
which is called purple. And they 
put on him his own garments and 
led him away that he might be ecru- 
cified. And crucifying him they 
divided his garments, casting lots 
upon them [to determine] what each 
one should take.®7 


And it was the sixth ® hour of 
the day. They lifted him on 
the cross, and crucifying him 
destroyed ® him. 


And the inscription of his alleged 
crime was written over him in 
Greek and Romaic and Hebrew 
letters, saying, This is the king of 
the Jews. 

And they crucified with him 
two robbers, one on the right 
and one on the left. 


And the passers-by uttered abus- 
ive language towards him, shaking 
their heads and saying: Oh, you, 
who destroy the temple and build it 
again in three days, save yourself 
and descend from the cross. In like 
manner the chief priests with the 
scribes said mockingly toeach other: 
The Christ, the son of Israel, saved 
others. He cannot save himself. 
Let him now descend from the cross, 
that we may see and believe him. 


’ 





57 The reference by Justin Martyr (Apol. 1, 35) to this passage implies 
that in the middle of the second century it was to be found, in the Acts 
of Pilate, corresponding apparently with the text here given. 

58 The manuscript here uses a numeral. 

59 The translation of this word is conjectural. 

60 Here follows in Paris D an interpolation of monkish times, a long 
lamentation by the ‘‘ Mother of God.” 
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But Jesus said ; Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they 
do, 


And the soldiers divided his | 


garments. 

And the people stood looking on. 
And the chief priests and elders of 
the people sneered at him saying : 
He saved others and cannot save 
himself. If he is-the Son of God, 
let him descend noav from the cross 
and we will believe on him. And 
the soldiers made game of him, 
coming and offering him vinegar 
and gall and they said: If you are 
the Christ, the king of the Jews, 
save yourself. 

And Pilate, after the sentence, 
commanded also an inscription to 
be written, [specifying] the charge 
against him, in Greek letters.® 

And a certain one of the sus- 
pended malefactors, Gestas by 
name, said to Jesus: If youare the 
Christ save yourself and us. 


But Demas, the other, answer- 
ing, rebuked him, saying: Have 
you no fear of God, because you are 
under the same condemnation ? 
And we [are condemned] justly, for 
we indeed receive the proper [con- 
sequences] of what we have done. 
But this man has committed no 
crime. And he said to Jesus, Re- 
member me, Lord, when you shall 
come in your kingdom. 

Jesus spoke to him: Verily I 
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Then Jesus cried with a loud 
voice saying : Do not charge this sin 
to them, for the wretched [ones] do 
not know what they are doing. 

Then he says: I am thirsty. | 
And immediately one of the sol- 
diers ran, and taking a sponge and 
filling it, and placing it on a reed, 
gave him to drink. And having 
tasted he would not drink. 


But the Jews standing and look- 
ing on ridiculed him and said : If 
you said truly that you are the Son 
of God, descend from the cross, and 
immediately, that we may believe 
on you. Others ridiculing him, 
said : He saved others, he cured 
and healed others, infirm, palsied, 
lepers, demoniacs, blind, lame, 
dead, and he cannot likewise save 
himself. 


And the robber, crucified on his 
left hand, said to him : If you are 
the Son of God, descend from the 
cross and save yourself and us. 
His name was Gestas. But the 
robber crucified on the right, named 
Dysmas, reproached that same rob- 
ber, saying: O miserable and 
wretched [man], do you not fear 
God? We indeed suffer what our 
deeds deserve. But he has done 
and committed no crime what- 
And this robber on the 


ever. 
right turning, accosted Jesus 
and says: Lord, remember me 


when you shall come in_ your 
kingdom. But Jesus spoke to 
him: Verily: I say to you this 


we a ae ee 


61 «Tn Romaic and Hebrew letters, in accordance with what the Jews 
stated that he is king of the Jews.” — Monac. B. The same with omis- 
sion of ‘‘and Hebrew” is found in Monac. A. 
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say to you, Demas: To-day 


you 
shall be with me in Paradise, 62 
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day you shall be with me in Para- 
dise. 


Then Jesus crying with a loud 
voice, spoke: Father, into thy 
hands will I commit my spirit. 
And with this utterance he ex- 
pired. (Cp. § 12 of Paris A.] 


§ 12. Accompaniments of the Crucifixion. 


_ And it was about the sixth 
hour. 


And darkness took place 
upon the earth until the ninth 
hour, the sun being darkened. 
And the veil of the temple was 
rent in two from top to bottom. 


And Jesus crying with a loud 
voice, said: Father, into thy 
hands I commit my spirit. And 
having uttered this he gave up the 
spirit. [Cp. § 11 of Paris D.] 


The centurion, seeing what took 
place, glorified God, saying that : 
This man is just. And all the 


crowds who were passing to see’ 


this spectacle, when they saw the 
occurrences, returned, beating their 
breasts. 





And it was about the sixth 
hour. And immediately a very 
great earthquake occurred over 
the whole earth, so that the 
whole world shuddered. And 
because of the excessive earth- 
quake the rocks were rent and 
the sepulchres of the dead were 
opened, and many BopIEs of the 
Just were awakened,® and the 
sun was darkened, and the veil 
of the temple was rent in the 
middle, and darkness took place 
over the whole earth until the 
ninth hour, 


And when all these things took 
place, the Jews being frightened, 
some of them said that In reality 
this man was just. Longinus, 
the centurion, standing up boldly, 
spoke : Truly, this man was Son, of 
God. Others coming and seeing 
him, [commenced] beating their 
breasts, and immediately turned 
back again from fear. 


® This can scarcely have been added before the fourth century. See 
Underworld Mission, pp. 144, 145 ; 3d edit. pp. 138, 139. 


8 Another monkish interpolation of Paris D occurs here. 


Tt narrates 


that when Joseph and the ‘‘ Mother of God” fled to Egypt thirty-three 
years previously, the leprous child of the right-hand robber was cured by 
being washed in the same water which had been used for the infant 
Jesus. 

64 Cp. close of § 13. Did the souls await the resurrection of Jesus? 
The genuineness of the similar passage in Matthew 27, 52, 53, has been 
questioned. See Norton, Genwineness, 1, Appendix, Note A, Section v. 

65 In some of the MSS. the Hebrew of Psalm 31, 5 (Septuagint, 30, 6) 
is here copied with the Greek appended as a translation. 
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But the centurion reported to 
the governor all the occurrences. 
And the governor and his wife 
hearing of it were exceedingly 
grieved [depressed ?] and neither 
ate nor drank on that day. And 
Pilate summoning the Jews 
spoke to them : You have beheld 
the occurrences. 


But they spoke to him: An 
eclipse of the sun has taken 
place, a usual thing.® 

And all the relatives of Jesus 
stood afar, and the women who 
followed him from Galilee, look- 
ing at these things. 


ACCOMPANIMENTS OF THE CRUCIFIXION. 


so soon as the 
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But the centurion, having no- 
ticed all such wonders, going to 
Pilate, narrated these things. 
But he hearing [the narration] 
wondered and was astounded, © 
and because of his fear and grief, 
would not eat nor drink on that 
day. He gave notice, moreover, 
and the whole Sanhedrim came 
darkness had 
passed. And Pilate spoke to the 
people : Yousee how a great earth- 
quake took place ; You see how 
the veil of the temple was rent 
in the midst ; You see how dark- 
ness took place over the whole 
inhabited earth from the sixth to 
the ninth hour, In reality I did. 
well in exhorting you not to 
murder the excellent man. 

But all the miscreants were 
utterly unbelieving. On the 
contrary they said to Pilate, 
that : Such darkness is an eclipse 
of the sun, similar to what has 
occurred in other times. 

Pilate says to them: If this 
darkness be an eclipse of the sun 
as you say, what do you pro- 
nounce the other marvels and 
shuddering prodigies ? 

And they had nothing to an- 
swer, 

And while he was saying these 
things, the Jews coming and (?) 
spoke to Pilate : My Lord, the in- 
scription above the head of Jesus 
was not written properly, for it tes- 
tifies that he is our king. There- 
fore we beseech you, that you de- 
cree and write there, that this man 
said that he was king of the Jews. 


66 This oversight was subsequently remedied in some copies by an in- 


terpolation. 


According to Monac. A, ‘‘ Pilate said to them : Foulest of 
men, this is your truthfulness in all things. 
curs except at new moon [literally, at the moon’s birth]. 


I know that this never oc- 
You ate your 


passover yesterday on the fourteenth of the month, and [yet] you say an 
eclipse of the sun occurred.” — Thilo, p. 594, n. 
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Pilate said to them : What I have 
written, I have written. 

Then they say to him: We have 
the feast of unleavened bread all 
of to-morrow, and we beseech you, 
since the crucified yet breathe, that 
their bones may be broken, and 
that they may be taken down. 

Pilate spoke : Let this take place. 
He sent soldiers, therefore, and 
they found the robbers breathing, 
and broke their legs. But finding 
Jesus dead, and[?] they did not 
touch him. Then one soldier leay- 
ing [his companions] and [?] pierced 


_ Jesus with a spear in the right side, 


and immediately there came out 
blood and water. 


§ 13. Joseph esteems and buries Jesus. 


And, behold, a man named 
Joseph, who was a councillor, a 
good and just man, 

(Monac, B., this man had 
not assented to their design nor 
action) — from Arimathea, a city of 
the Jews— himself also awaiting 


the kingdom of God, this man 


But towards evening of the 
Preparation, that was closing,-a 
certain Joseph, a well-born and 
wealthy man, a Monotheist, a 
Jew, finding the Nicodemus 
whom the previous account has 
made known, says to him: I 
know that you loved Jesus while 
he was alive, and gladly heard 
his teachings, and I saw you 
combating the Jews on his ac- 
count. If it seems good to you, 
therefore, let us go to Pilate and 
ask the body of Jesus for burial, 
since it is a great sin that he 
should lie unburied. 


Tam afraid, says Nicodemus, 
lest [owing to] Pilate being 
angry I should suffer some in- 
jury. But if you, going alone 
and asking, should receive the 
dead, then I also will accompany 
you and will co-operate in per- 





662 Here follow for the second time citations from Jeremiah, Zechariah 
and Isaiah, which had already been interpolated into a passage of John 


mentioned in note 19. 
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coming to Pilate, re- 
quested the body of Jesus. And 
Pilate permitted [or, directed] 
that the body be given him. 
And taking it he wrapped it in 
pure linen and placed it in a 
rock-hewn sepulchre, in which 
no one had ever yet lain. 

And the Jews, hearing that 
Joseph had asked for the body 
of Jesus, were seeking both 
him 


and the twelve who had 
said that Jesus was not born of for- 
nication, and for Nicodemus and 
many others, who, springing for- 
ward before Pilate, had made mani- 
fest his good works. 

And all [others of them] having 
concealed themselves, Nicodemus 
only made his appearance to them, 
because he was a ruling man of the 
Jews. And Nicodemus says to 
them : How can you [dare] enter 
the synagogue ? 

The Jews say: How do you 
[dare] enter the synagogue? For 
you are his accomplice and _ his 
portion [be] yours in the future 
life. 

Nicodemus says: Amen, Amen. 

In like manner Joseph, coming 
forward from [his concealment 268 
said to them : Why are you vexed 
at me because I asked the body of 
Jesus ? Behold, I put it in my new 
sepulchre, wrappingit in pure linen, 
and I rolled a stone against the 
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forming thoroughly all things 
appropriate to burial.” 


The Jews having learned that 
these things had been done by 
Joseph and Nicodemus, were 
very indignant at them, and the 
high-priests, Annasand Caiaphas, 
manifesting [it | to Joseph, spoke 
to him: Why did you perform 
this sepulture for the dead 
Jesus } 





87 Here follows a passage in which Mary is called Mother of God, It 
is of course later by centuries than the original document. 


88 TlapexBas. 
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door of the sepulchre. And you 
have not done well towards the 
just man, that having crucified 
him you did not repent, but raised 
a spear against him. 


The Jews, having heard these 
things from Joseph, immediately 
seizing him, commanded that he be 
made safe until the (first)®8* day of 
the week, saying: The hour does 
not permit doing anything against 
you, because the sabbath is about 
dawning, and you will not be 
deemed worthy of sepulture, but 
we will give your flesh to the birds 
of heaven. 

Joseph says to them : This is the 
speech of the arrogant Goliath, who 
uttered contumely towards the liv- 
ing God-and the holy David. But 
God spoke through the prophets : 
To me [belongs] thorough ven- 
geance ; I will repay, says the Lord. 
And now the uncircumcised in 
flesh, but circumcised in heart, 
taking water, washed his hands in 
presence of the sun, saying : I am 
innocent of the blood of this just 
man, you shall see. And answer- 
ing Pilate you said : His blood [be] 
upon us and upon our children. 
And now I fear lest the anger of 
the Lord be close upon you and 
upon your children, in accordance 
with what you [then] said. 

But the Jews having heard these 
words were embittered in soul, 


and laying hold of Joseph, 


seized him and shut him into a 
house where there was no win- 


68a Monac. B. 


PILATE. [NoTE A. 


PARIS D. 


Joseph says: I know Jesus 
[to have been] a just man, true 
and good in all things, and I 
know you, that from envy you 
accomplished his murder, and 
therefore T took charge of his 
burial. 


Then the high-priests getting 
angry and seizing Joseph, threw 
him into prison and said to him : 
Except to-morrow [were upon 
us |° we would have put you to 
death! For the present remain 


68 The Sabbath began Friday evening. 


§ 13.] 


PARIS A. 


dow. (7?) And guards remained 
at the door. 


JOSEPH ESTEEMS AND BURIES JESUS. 
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under guard, but on the Lorp’s 
Day ® early you will be deliv- 
ered todeath. They spoke these 
things, and marked with a seal 
thre prison, which was secured by 
all manner of locks. 

The Preparation having come 


_ therefore thus to an end, the 
_ Jews, early on the sabbath, went 


off to Pilate and spoke to him: 
That deceiver, while yet alive, 


spoke. [to the effect] that after 


three days he should be raised. 
Lest his disciples, stealing him by 
night, should mislead the people 
by such a falsehood, command, 
we pray you, that his sepulchre 
be guarded. 

Pilate, therefore, gave them 
five hundred soldiers, who seated 
themselves on the sepulcltre to 
guard it. Placing also seals 
[upon] the stone of the sepulchre, 
they guarded it during the sab- 
bath until the first dawn of the 
Lorp’s Day. 

After this a great earthquake 
again took place first, then a 
lightning-bearing angel of the 
Lord coming from heayen rolled 
the stone from the sepulchre 
and sat upon it. And from 
[fear] of the angel the sol- 
diers became as dead. Then the 
Lord arose, wakened Adam and 
all the prophets, whom the devil 
had in his power. He there 
wakened also all believers on 
him.” 


69 Anachronisms like this would have crept into the Gospels had they 


been written after the first century. 


70 The original document seems to have ended here. 


The following | 


doxology is subjoined in Paris D and Cod. Venet. : 
“The name of the Lord be praised 
With his Father and the all-holy spirit 
Now and always and to ages of ages.” 
as also the following subscription in Paris D : 
** End of the Holy Sufferings and beginning of u1s resurrection ; of 


our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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ACTS OF PILATE. 


[NOTE A, 


§ 14. Heathens testify to the Resurrection. 


And on the sabbath the chiefs 
of the synagogue and _ priests 
and Levites decreed that all 
should assemble [literally, be 
found] in the synagogue on the 
first day of the week. And ris- 
ing early, all plotted in the 
synagogue, by what death they 
should kill Joseph. 

And while the council [or Sanhe- 
drim] was sitting, they commanded 
him to be brought with much igno- 
miny. And having opened the 
door they did not find him. And 
the whole peoplewas astounded, and 
they became aniazed, because they 
found the seals and doors sealed, 
and that Caiaphas had the key. 
And thereafter, they no longer 
dared to lay their hands on those 
who had spoken before Pilate con- 
cerning Jesus. 

And while they were yet sit- 
ting in the synagogue, 

and wonder- 
ing on account of Joseph, 


some of the 
guard came, whom the Jews had 
requested from Pilate to watch 
the sepulchre of Jesus, lest the 
disciples coming should steal him. 
And they announced to the chiefs 
of the synagogue and priests and 
Levites, stating the events which 
had taken place, how “a great 
earthquake occurred while we 
were watching the sepulchre, and 
we saw how an angel descended 
from heaven and rolled away the 
stone from the door of the sep- 
ulchre and sat upon it. 

And his appearance was like 
lightning, and his garment white 
as snow, and from fear of him we 
became as dead.™ 


When, therefore, the Lord’s 
Day dawned, the chief [or high] 
priests held a council with the 
Jews, and sent to put Joseph out 
of prison, for the purpose of kill- 
ing him. And having opened 
[it | they did not find him. And 
they were surprised at this, as to 
how, the doors being shut and 
the keys safe, and the seals hav- 
ing been found [unbroken] but 
Joseph was become invisible. 


And hereupon a soldier, one 


of those who had guarded the | 


sepulchre, coming up, spoke in 
the synagogue : Learn that Jesus 
has risen, 


The Jews say: How? 


But he said: “First a great 
earthquake took place, then a 
lightning-bearing angel of the 
Lord coming from heaven, rolled 
the stone [from] the sepulchre 


and sat upon it, and from fear of — 


him all we soldiers 
became as dead, and 


were unable 
either to fly or speak. And we 





71 In Monac. A this reads, ‘‘and we lay in great fright.” 
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PARIS A. 
And we heard the angel saying 
to the women who stayed by the 
tomb of Jesus, and he said: Be 
not afraid, for I know that you 
seek Jesus the crucified. He is 
not here, for he has risen in ac- 
cordance with what he spoke. 


Approach ; see the place where. 
the Lord was lying ; and going: 


quickly speak to his disciples, 
that he has risen from the dead, 


and behold, he precedes you into. 


Galilee. There ye shall see him 
in accordance with what he spoke 
to you. 


The Jews-say: To what women 
was he talking ¢ 


The guards say: We do not 
know who they were. 


The Jews say: Why did you not 
seize the women ? 

The guards say: We were be- 
come-as if dead from fright, not 
hoping to see the light of day ; and 
how could we seize them ? 

The Jews say: As the Lord lives 
we do not believe you. 


The guards say: You saw so 
many miracles in that man and 
you did not believe, and how can 
you believe us? For you swore 
well that as the Lord lives, we do 
not believe you. For he [the Lord] 
does live. 

And again the guards say : We 
have heard that you shut up him 
who asked for the body of Jesus, 
sealing also the door, and having 
opened it, you did not find him. 
Give us Joseph, and we will give 
you Jesus. 

The Jews say: We will give you 
Joseph ; Give us Jesus also. 

The guards say: First do you 
give us Joseph, and then we will 
give you Jesus likewise. 


9 


PARIS D. 
heard the angel saying to the 
women, who had come thither 
to see the sepulchre, 

that: Be not 
afraid, for I know that you seek 
Jesus. He is not here, but has 
risen as he told you beforehand. 
Bend down and see the sepulchre 
where the body of Jesus lay. 

Go, how- 
ever, and tell his disciples that 
he has risen from the dead, and 
that they shall go in [into] Gal- 
ilee, for there they shall find 
him. 

On this account I [the soldier | 
tell you this previously. 


The Jews say to the soldiers: 
What women were they that came 
to the sepulchre ?* 


and why did you 
not seize them ? 

The soldiers say : From fear, and 
[from] the sight alone of the angel, 
we were neither able to speak nor to 
move. 


The Jews spoke: As the God of 
Israel lives that we believe nothing 
of what you say. 

The soldiers say: Jesus per- 
formed such miracles and you did 
not believe [him], and [how] are you 
to believe us now? You say truly, 
that God lives, and indeed he truly 
lives even whom you crucified. 


But did we not hearthat you had 
Joseph shut up in prison, then 
opening the doors you did not find 
him. Give us Joseph, and we will 
also, on this condition, give you 
Jesus. 
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The Jews say: Joseph has de- 
parted to his own city. 


The guards say to the Jews: 
And Jesus is [gone] into Galilee, as 
we heard from the angel who rolled 
away the stone, that: He precedes 
you into Galilee. 

And the Jews, having heard 
these words, were greatly vexed, 
saying: This account must by 
no means -be heard [lest] all be 
inclined towards Jesus. And 
holding a council among them- 
selves, they laid down a con- 
siderable quantity of silver and 
gave it to the soldiers, saying: 
State, that His disciples, coming 
by night, stole him while we 
were asleep. And, if this should 
be heard by the governor, 


we will persuade 
him and will save you any anx- 
iety. 

But they taking the silver did 
as they had been taught. And 
this report has circulated among 
the Jews UNTIL THE PRESENT 
TIME.” 


PILATE. [NOTE aA. 


PARIS D. 

The Jews say: Joseph, a fugi- 
tive from prison, you will find him 
in Arimathea, his country. u 

The soldiers also say: Go you 
also to Galilee and you will find 
Jesus, as the angel stated to the 
women. 


Hereupon, being frightened, 
the Jews spake to the soldiers : 
See that you utter to no one this 
account, and [lest ?] all shall be- 
lieve on Jesus. To which end 


also they gave them much sil- 
ver, that they might state : While 
we slept his disciples came and 
stole him. 


The soldiers spoke: We fear 
lest Pilate should hear that we 
took silver, and should put us to 
death. - 

The Jews spoke: Take it and 
we pledge ourselves to render an 
apology to Pilate in your behalf. 
Only state that you slept. 

And the soldiers took the sil- 
ver, and stated as they had been 
ordered, and UNTIL THE PRESENT 
DAY such a false account is cir- 
culated by the Jews. 


§ 15. Jews testify to the Resurrection. 


But Phineas, a certain priest, 
and Addas,a teacher, and Angeeus, 
a Levite, coming down from Gal- 
ilee in{to] Jerusalem, narrated to 
the chiefs of the synagogue and 
to the priests and Levites, that 


™ The language coincides closely 
See p. 89. 


And, after a few days, three 
men came from Galilee to Jeru- 
salem. One was a priest named 
Phineas: another a _ Levite 
named Angeeus, but the remain- 
ing one a soldier named Adas. 
These came to the chief-priests 
and stated to them and to the 


with that of Matthew, 28, 11-165. 


§ 15.] 


PARIS A. 
they saw Jesus and his disciples 
sitting on mount Admonition, 
And he said to his disciples ; 


Going into the whole world, pro- 
claim to all the creation that who- 
ever believes and is baptized will 


be saved, but the unbeliever will 


be condemned. 


And these miracles shall follow 
believers. 
cast out demons, they shall speak 
in [to them] new languages, and 
shall lift serpents in their hands, 
and if they shall drink anything 
deadly, it shall not injure them, 
They shall lay their hands on the 
sick and theseshall get well. 


While Jesus was yet speaking 
to his disciples, we saw him 
taken up into heaven. 


The elders and priests and Le- 
vites say: Give glory to the God of 
Israel and make acknowledgment 
to him if ye have heard and seen 
what ye narrate. : 

The narrators say, that: As the 
Lord God of our fathers lives, the 
God of Abraham and the God of 
Isaac and the God of Jacob, we 
have heard these things and we saw 
him taken up into heaven. 

The Jews say to them: Did you 
come for this, to make a glad an- 
nouncement, or did you come that 
you might offer prayer to God ? 

They say: That we may offer 
prayer to God. 

The Jews say to them : To what 
purpose then is this silly talk 
which you have been nonsensically 
talking before all the people ? 

Phineas says, [as] also Addas, the 
teacher, and Angus the Levite, to 
the chiefs of the synagogue and to 
the priests and Levites: If these 
words which we have spoken are 
a sin, lo, we are before you. Do 


JEWS TESTIFY TO THE RESURRECTION. 


In my name they shall» 
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people : We saw in Galilee that 
Jesus, whom you crucified, with 
his eleven disciples on the mount 
of Olives, teaching them and 
saying : Go into the whole world 
and proclaim the gospel, and he 
who believes and is baptized will 
be saved, but the unbeliever will 
be condemned. And having said 
these things he ascended to 
heaven. 


And both we, and many 
others of the five hundred ‘there, 
saw him. 


And the chief priests and Jews, 
having heard these things, spoke to 
those three men : Give glory to the 
God of Israel, and repent of these, 
your falsehoods. 

These three answered: As lives 
the Lord God of our fathers, of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, we do 
not falsify but speak truly. 
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to us what seems good in your 
eyes. 


But they, taking [a book of] 
the Law, adjured them to nar- 
rate these accounts to no one any 
further. And they gave them to 
eat and drink and put them out 
of the city, having given them 


REPORT. [NOTE B. 


PARIS D. 


Then the high-priest adjured 
them, and giving them money 
sent them away to another place, 
that they should not proclaim 
the resurrection of the Lord in 
Jerusalem. 


also silver and three men to put 
them again into Galilee. And 
they departed.78 





The foregoing not only comprises everything in Paris A 
and Paris D, which can reasonably be regarded as part of 
the original Acts of Pilate, but includes many of the additions. 
The remainder of these documents, as printed by Thilo,” can- 
not have formed part of the original composition. 





NOTE Bz 


PILATE’S REPORT. 


ASIDE from the Acts of Pilate which have been given in the 
preceding Note, a letter from Pontius Pilate to Tiberius was 
fabricated, either as a support to the preceding document or 
as an independent fraud. Tertullian (see Note A, footnote 1) 





73 «* And they gave them to eat and drink, and putting them out of the 
city, let them go, having given them also three men so as to take them 
- safely [without any talking ?] as far as Galilee.” — Monac. A, Thilo, 

. 626. 
4 ™ A portion of the remainder is weak and objectless. A search 
through the country, prompted by Nicodemus, finds nothing of Jesus, 
but does find Joseph, who gives a lecture to the murderers of Jesus. 

Another portion is a narrative by two sons of that Simeon, who blessed 
Jesus when a child. They had died and been buried some time pre- 
viously. They were among those raised at the resurrection of Jesus. 
They narrate to the Jewish rulers the deeds of Jesus in the Underworld, 
of which the reader will find a brief abstract in Underworld Mission, 
pp. 161, 162; 3d. edit. pp. 155, 156. These omitted portions consti- 
tute about half of the whole document as printed by Thilo. 
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refers to it. At present this letter appears in several forms, 
occasioned perhaps by the different wants of controversialists. 
The longer Latin form of the letter is herewith translated. 
I understand Thilo to mean that he takes it as given in his 
text from the Einsiedlen MS.,1 and as given in his notes from 


the Orthodoxographa.? 


§ 1 Longer Latin Form. 


Codex Hinsidlensis. 


PonTIvS PILATE TO HIS SOVEREIGN 
CLAupDIws,? GREETING. 

Lately it happened with my 
sanction that the Jews through 
envy punished themselves and 
their posterity by cruelly sen- 
tencing [a person] concerning 
whom, when. their fathers had a 
promise that their God would 
send to them from -his holy 
Heaven fone] who should de- 
servedly be called their king, and 
had promised that he would send 
this king to the earth through a 
virgins When the God of the 
Hebrews during my procurator- 
ship had sent that king into 
Judea, and when the Hebrews 
had seen him give light to the 
blind, purify the lepers, cure 
paralytics, drive demons out of 
men, call to life even the dead, 
control the winds, walk with dry 
feet over waves of the sea, and 
do many other miraculous won- 
ders, and when many of the 
Jewish people believed him to be 


Monumenta Orthodoxographa. 
Lately it happened, of which 


.thing I can bear testimony, that 


the Jews through envy destroyed 
themselves and all their poster- 
ity by cruelly sentencing [a per- 
son]. For when by the promise 
of oracles received by the au- 
thority of their ancestors they 
expected as follows, namely, that 
their God would through a young 
virgin send fone] who should 
justly be called their king, he 
sent this [ person | into Judea dur- 
ing my presence there. He, as 
is known to all, restored sight to 
the blind, cleansed lepers, cured 
paralytics. They saw him also 
drive out demons and liberate 
those possessed by impure spirits. 
He also resuscitated from their 
sepulchres the dead. The storms 
of wind obeyed him ; he walked 
on the sea with dry feet. He 
did also very many other mira- 
cles so that he was commonly 
called among Jews and the com- 
mon people the Son of God. 








1 Thilo, p. 796 n. 


The letter, subjoined in this MS. to the Acts of 


Pilate, is given in Thilo, Cod. Apoc. pp. 796 — 800. 
2 Thilo states, p. CXxxIv, that he knows not the MS. origin of the 
Latin which he has given in notes on pp. 798-800, and which is here 


translated. 
letter. 


It is perhaps nearer than the Einsiedlen MS. to the original _ 


3 This was a portion of the fuller name Tiberius Claudius Cesar. 


4 The sentence is imperfect in the Latin. 


In the corresponding pas- 


sage of the Orthodoxographa the expression is virginem juvenculam. 
Possibly this may be intended to mean an immature Virgin. 
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Codex Einsidlensis. 

the Son of God, the chief priests 
and scribes, and Pharisees of the 
Jews experienced envy towards 
him, and seizing, delivered him 
to me as procurator, and stated to 
me falsely a variety of things 
concerning him, asserting that he 
was a magician and acted * con- 
trary to their law. I, however, 
believed their charges, and de- 
livered him after a scourging to 
their decision. They, however, 
crucified him on a wooden cross ® 
and burying him when dead 
placed guards, the soldiers of my 
Pretorium guarding his sep- 
ulchre and sealing it. On the 
third day he arose from the 
sepulchre. The wickedness of 
the Jews, however, flamed out to 
such a degree that they gave 
money to my soldiers, saying: 
State that’ his disciples stole his 
body by night. But my soldiers, 
after they had received the 
money, could not be silent as to 
the truth of what had occurred, 
but testified that he had risen 
from the sepulchre, and said that 
they had received money from 
the Jews. 

Therefore I suggest to the 
sovereign that no one spread a 
contrary falsehood and decide* to 
credit untruths of the Jews. 


REPORT. [NOTE B. 


Monumenta Orthodoxographa. 


The chief priests, however, 
moved by rivalry and envy, were 
opposed to him, and delivered 
him, captured, to me, charging 
him as a criminal with fictitious 
crimes: they called him a magi- 
cian, a renegade from, and trans- 
gressor of, their law, by which 
persuasions I, misled, credited 
their complaints and delivered 
him, scourged, to them that they 
should proceed against him as 
they deemed proper. But they 
thereupon crucified him and 
placed guards over the sepulchre 
in which he was deposited, 
among which guards also were 
some of my soldiers, who saw 
him on the third day rising from 
the dead. The wickedness. of 
the Jews, however, flamed out 
the more hereupon, and they - 
paid a large sum of money to 
the soldiers as an inducement to 
affirm that his disciples had - 
stolen the body by night. The 
soldiers accepted the money, but 
nevertheless affirmed and testi- 
fied publicly everywhere that 
they had seen visions of angels, 
and that that Jesus had truly 
risen from the dead. 

I, however, have written these 
things to the end that no one 
may credit the triflings and false- 





5 For magnum read magum. 


€ The words in Italics, omitted in one MS., were probably added dur- 


ing the rage for using arguments from the Old Testament. 


Compare in 


Judaism, p. 345, a remark of Middleton. 


7 Quia is used here in the sense of the Greek word 67. 


If not a 


translation it would indicate, that Latins who resided in Greek coun- 
tries, or Greeks who wrote Latin, had affixed this meaning to the 


word. 


8 For estimans read estimet. The preceding words in Italics may be 


an interpolation. 


Otherwise we might treat e¢ as interpolated and trans- 


late ‘*that no one spread a contrary falsehood [and] deciding to credit 


untruths of the Jews.” 
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Codex Einsidlensis. Monumenta Orthodoxographa. 
T have directed to your mighti- hoods of the Jews if they give a 
ness {a record of | all things done different account of what has oc- 
touching Jesus in my Pretorium? curred. Farewell. 


§ 2. Shorter Latin Form. 


Pontius PILATE, PRocuratoR oF JupEA, TO TIBERIUS CzSAR, 
Emperor, 8. P. 


Concerning Jesus Christ, — on whom in my last communi- 
cations I made a plain declaration to you, that severe punish- 
ment was inflicted by desire of the people, I being unwilling 
and reluctant, — no previous. age had or will have a man, by 
Hercules, so pious, so [morally] austere. But there arose a 
wonderful effort of the people itself, and a concurrence of the 
scribes and chiefs and elders, (although their prophets, who 
according t@us would be called Sibyls, warned against it) to 
crucify this ambassador of truth, supernatural signs making 
their appearance while he was suspended [on the cross |, such 
as threatened, in the opinion of philosophers, ruin to the 
whole world. His disciples flourish, not proving untrue in 
work and continence of life to their master ; nay, being most 
beneficent in his name. Unless I had been in the utmost 
fear lest a sedition should arise of the people who were almost 
boiling over, perchance that man would still live for us. 
Although fidelity to your dignity, rather than my own will, 
prevented my opposing with all my strength the sale and suf- 
fering of just blood, void of any accusation, merely through 
the malignity of men [and] yet [to eventuate], as the Scrip- 
tures make plain, in their own destruction. Farewell. — V. 
Cal. April. 


® The paragraph in Italics is probably a later addition. 

10 The letter in this form cannot be the one to which Tertullian (see 
Note A, footnote 1) refers. Thilo prints it in his Codex Apocryphus, 
pp- 801, 802. He mentions that it is nowhere found appended in 
manuscripts to the Acts of Pilate, or, to use his words, a nemine, quod 
sciam, cum Nicodemi evangelio conjuncta est. The letters 8. P. appended 
to the inscription are an abbreviation probably of Salutem Plurimam, 
‘* utmost prosperity.” 
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§ 3. Greek Form. 


Report OF Pontius Pinate, PRocuRATOR OF JUDEA, SENT TO 
TIBERIUS C#SAR, AT ROME. 


Pontius Pilate, administering the Eastern government, to 
Tiberius Czesar, most powerful and sacred.™ 


I have thought proper, filled [as I am] with much fear and 
trembling, most powerful king, to indicate by this, my own 
writing, to your Practical-piety, the 6 mv contingency [to 
nature] ” of this date as the event made it known. 

While I, O master, according to the command of thy Seren- 
ity, was administering this eparchy, (which is one of the eastern 
cities called Jerusalem, in which ws situated the temple of the Jew- 
ash race) the whole multitude of the Jews being assembled, 
delivered to me a man named Jesus, bringing many and un- 
usual accusations against him, but they were not able by any 
statement to convict him. There was one party of them [who 


charged] ™ against him that he said the sabbath was not their - 


true rest. 

That man performed many cures in addition to good _ 
works. He made the blind to see, purified lepers, raised the 
dead, healed paralytics who were totally unable to move, ex- 
cept that they retained speech and the articulation of their 
bones, and he gave them power to walk about and run, im- 
parting it by a mere word. He did another more powerful 
work, which was strange even for our gods [to perform]: he 
raised from the dead a certain Lazarus, dead since the fourth 
day, commanding by a word only the dead man (whose body 
was already destroyed by worms and vermin) to awake, and 
he commanded that foul-smelling body which was lying in the’ 
sepulchre to run, and this [dead man], like a bridegroom from 





11 The translation of the title follows Codex C, which is less bombas- 
tic than that adopted by Thilo. His text for the remainder will be found 
in his Codex Apoc., pp. 804-812. It is there followed (pp. 813-816) 
by a much later document entitled Tapddoors iddrov, ‘Surrender of 
Pilate,” which represents Tiberius and the senate as sitting in judgment 
on Pilate and having him put to death. 

12 See Tertullian’s remarks on this ‘‘ accident to the world” quoted in 
Judaism, p. 442. 

13 The passage in parenthesis is probably a later addition. 

14 This insertion seems necessary to the sense. 
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his chamber, came out of the sepulchre filled with the most, 
fragrant perfume. ; 

Also certain hopelessly insane who had their dwelling in 
the deserts eating flesh of their own limbs, fellow-livers with 
the reptiles and wild beasts, [these] he placed as inhabitants 
of cities in their own houses, and by a mere word, exhibited 
them in their sound mind and intelligent; and others, in 
whom were a crowd of unclean spirits, he made.to be men of 
repute, and driving out the dernons who were in them into 
the sea, in a herd of swine, he choked them. 

Also by a mere word he rendered sound another man who 
had a withered hand, who with pain acquired his living, not 
even having the half of his body sound. 

Also a woman who had a flow of blood for a great length of 
time, so that because of it the joints of her bones were visible, 
and the body which she carried round had hardly a human 
appearance, but looked like alabaster, and as if it were a dead 
body because of her loss of blood, for all physicians proclaim- 
ing her hopeless, paid no attention to her, for there was no 
hope of preservation in her. Then as Jesus was passing, she 
receiving strength from his shadow, touched the hem of his 
garments, and in the same hour the strength of her body was 
restored, and she became sound as one who had had no dis- 
ease, and began to run at full speed to her own city Paneas. 

And these things were as narrated, but the Jews charged 
that Jesus did these things on the sabbath. But I know 
wonderful things done by him beyond what the gods, whom 
we recognize, perform. 

Herod therefore, and Archelaus, and Philip, and Annas, and 
Caiaphas, with the whole people, delivered this man to me for 
examination, stirring up much tumult against me as regarded 
their accusations against him. 

At first scourging him, I found no fault in the matters 
which they charged against him. Afterwards I gave him 
again to them, when THEY” had crucified whom, a darkness 
occurred over the whole world, the full-orbed sun being hid- 
den and the firmament of darkness appearing in daytime [so 
that the stars were not visible],!° but nevertheless having its 





18 Crucifixion was a Roman, not a Jewish form of punishment. The 
statement that the Jews erucified Jesus is one of those mistakes which 
would have crept into the Gospels had they been of later origin. 

16 The bracketed passage may be an interpolation. Codex C omits 
not. If it be genuine the translation should be, ‘‘so that [even] the 
stars were not visible.” 
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far-shining brilliancy darkened as is not unknown to your 
Practical-piety, since in the whole world they lighted lamps 
from the sixth hour until early. And the moon being as 
blood did not disappear during the whole night, although she 
was full. And the whole world was shaken by unheard-of 
sportents, and the whole creation was about to be swallowed 
up by the underworld ; likewise the veil of their temple was 
rent from above downwards as thunder and a great noise from 
heaven occurred so that the earth shook and trembled.“ 


[Subsequent Addition. ] 


In the midst of the fright dead persons appeared rising up. As 
the Jews themselves, who had seen, stated: That we have seen 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and the twelve Patriarchs, those 
(who had previously died) after Moses ® (twenty-five hundred years 
ago) and many others. (And we saw Noah visibly in the body.) 
But the stars and Orion made lamentation on account of the Jews, 
because of their lawlessness. 

And after the sabbath, about the third hour of the night, the sun 
became visible as it never before shone, and the whole heaven was 
bright. And as winter lightnings make their appearance, thus cer- 
tain men on high, of brillant clothing and of inexpressible glory, 
appeared in the air, and an unnumbered multitude of angels, call- 
ing out: The crucified Christ has arisen, {being a god|.¥ And a 
voice was heard, powerful as thunder, saying: Glory in the highest 
to God and upon earth peace, among men good-will. Ascend from 
the underworld, you who have been enslaved in its subterranean 
regions, And at their cry all the mountains and hills were shaken, 
and the rocks were rent, and mighty chasms took place in the 
earth, so that the contents of the abyss were visible. And many 

‘ bodies of the dead who had fallen asleep arose, to- the number of 





162 The text is corrupted. It may have been, ‘‘ the moon though full, 
was not eclipsed,” or ‘‘being full, an eclipse of the sun was impossible.” 

17 The ‘*faddition”’ must be of later date, since it implies a well-devel- 
oped belief in Christ’s mission to the underworld, and bears plain traces 
of discussions connected with that subject. The concluding paragraph 
may, or may not, have been the original termination. 

18 The reader will find in the Underworld Mission, § II., that a 
Gnostic teacher maintained the unwillingness of Jews in the underworld 
to follow Christ. In § II]. ot the same work will be found that some 
restricted the benefits of his underworld mission to Jews and their mono- 
theistic predecessors. The contradiction in the text has perhaps been 
caused by efforts to include or omit followers of Moses. Its origin from 
two texts may be elucidated by printing as follows: e’ouwev . . . Tous dW- 
dexa Ilatpidpyas, rods [mporeredeutnxdras] wera Mwoéa [mpd dioxdwy 
mevTakooluy €Tdv| Kal érépous toN)ovs. 

19 Cod. A omits the words in brackets. 
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five hundred, and the whole multitude walked around and hymned, 
God with a loud voice, saying: He who rose from the dead, the 
Lord our God, restored to life all of us dead, and plundering the 
underworld, destroyed it. 

The whole of that night, therefore, O Royal Master, the light did 
not cease, but many of the Jews died*and were engulfed and swal- 
lowed up in the chasms on that night, so that their bodies were 
not visible: Those of the Jews I mean, O Master, had disappeared 
who spoke against Jesus [so that I seemed to see some vision, the mul- 
titudes of ancient dead whom we have never seen]. One synagogue was 
left in Jerusalem, where all those synagogues which opposed Jesus 
were swallowed up. 

Being therefore beside myself with fear and seized with much 
trembling, determining that very hour to.write the things which 
were done among them all, I sent them to your mightiness.” 





NOTE. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
OPENED BY KING ABGARUS WITH JESUS. 


Tue following spurious correspondence is found in Eusebius 
(Ece. Hist. 1,13), who alleges that his Greek is translated from 
the original Syriac in the public archives at Edessa. It must 
belong to the close of the third or beginning of the fourth 
century. The translation here advpted is that of Lardner 
altered. 


Copy oF 
A LETTER WRITTEN BY ABGARUS THE TOPARCH TO JESUS, 
and sent to him at Jerusalem by the Courier Ananias. 


Abgarus, Toparch of Edessa, to Jesus the good Saviour, 
who has appeared at Jerusalem, sendeth greeting. 








20 Subjoined to the letter is the following : ‘‘ When these documents - 
arrived in Rome and were read, all were astounded that because’ of Pi- 
late’s wickedness the darkness and earthquake took place oyer the whole 
world. And Cesar being filled with anger, sending soldiers, commanded 
to bring Pilate as a prisoner.” 

Appended to this is the ‘‘ Surrender of Pilate,” mentioned in note 11. 
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I have heard of thee and of thy cures, performed without 
herbs, or other medicines. For it is reported that thou 
makest the blind to see, and the lame to walk: that thou 
cleansest lepers, and castest out unclean spirits and demons, 
and healest those who are tormented with diseases of a long 
standing, and raisest the dead. 

Having heard of all these things concerning thee, I con- 
cluded in my mind one of these two things, — either that thou 
art God come down from heaven who doest these things, or 
else thou art the Son of God who performest them. Where- 
fore I now write unto thee, entreating thee to come to me, 
and to heal my distemper. Moreover, I hear that the Jews 
murmur against thee, and plot to do thee mischief. I have 
a city, small indeed, but neat, which may suffice for us both. 


ANSWER OF JESUS TO ABGARUS THE TOPARCH. 
(Through Ananias the Courier.) 


Abgarus, thou art happy, forasmuch as thou hast believed 
in me, though thou hast not seen me. For it is written con- 
cerning me, that they who have seen me should not believe 
in me, that they who have not seen me might believe and 
live.’ As for what thou hast written to me desiring me to 
come to thee, it is necessary that all those things, for which I 
am sent, should be fulfilled by me here: and that after ful- 
filling them, I should be received up to him that sent me. 
When therefore I shall be received up, I will send to thee 
some one of my disciples, that he may heal thy distemper, 
and give life to thee, and to those who are with thee. 


Subjoined to the foregoing correspondence in Eusebius is a 
narrative, taken also professedly from the public archives at 
Edessa, concerning cures performed by Thaddeus in that city. 
It will be found hereafter in Note F, being separated from 
the foregoing in order that the reader may, by the aid of such 
classification, distinguish more readily the fabrications of tes- 
timony concerning the Master from those which concerned 
chiefly his followers. 


1 The reference must be to John’s Gospel, 20, 29, which at the assumed 
date of this letter had not yet been written. 
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NOTE D:. 
LETTER OF LENTULUS. 


THE following letter is not quoted by any early Christian 
writer. The fact that it is attributed to a heathen implies 
that it is not of later date than the fourth century. Possibly 
it belongs to the third. Its origin and object may be seen by 
recurring to Ch. III. § 14. The text of its Latin copies or 
translations differ from each other. One of these, a transla- 
tion from the Persian, will be found in Fabricius, Cod. Apoc. 
Nov. Test. pp. 301, 301*, 302. He mentions another, substan- 
tially the same, but different in phraseology, as existing in 
the Orthodoxographa. It will be found in the Biblical Re- 
pository, Vol, 2, pp. 373 — 375, in an article by Professor E. 
Robinson, who has also given in footnotes the readings of, dif- 
ferent manuscripts. The letter must have had but little cur- 
cency or it would have been quoted by some early writer. 

Of the two versions here subjoined, one is from Calmet’s 
Dictionary, made from De Dieu’s Latin version of a Persian 
copy,’ which was perhaps a modern translation from the 
Latin. Another, in the second column, is my own from the 
text of the Orthodoxographa as given by Robinson. 


[A LETTER . . . WHICH WASSENT LENTULUS, PREFECT OF JERUSA- 


TO THE SENATE BY A certain 

LENTULUS.?] 

There has a man appeared 
here, who is still living, named 
Jesus Christ, whose power is 
extraordinary. He has the title 


LEM, TO THE SENATE AND RoMAN 

PEOPLE, GREETING. 

In the present age a highly 
endowed man has appeared who 
is yet with us, named Jesus 
Christ, who by Gentiles is styled 


1 In the sixteenth century Francis Xavier, during his missionary 
work in Asia, published a church history in Persian, in which the above- 
mentioned Persian copy of the letter from Lentulus is found. The sup- 
position is reasonably certain that he supervised a translation of it from 
the Latin. ‘‘ Xavier, at command of the Persian Emperor Acabar, com- 
posed, as it seems, this history in the Portuguese language, lingua Lusi- 
tanica, in Agra, the principal city of the whole kingdom ; and his 
teacher Abdel Lenarin Kasen, originally from Lahore, translated it into 
Persian.” — Walch, Bibliotheca Theolog. Vol. 3, p. 405. 

2 The heading is taken from the Jena MS. No. 2. 
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given to him of the Great Pro- 
phet ; his disciples call him the 
Son of God. He RAISES THE 
DEAD, and HEALS all sorts of pDIs- 
EASES. 


He is a tall, well-proportioned 
man ; there is an air of serenity 
in his countenance, which at- 
tracts at once the love and rever- 
ence of those who see him. His 
hair is of the color of new wine 
from the roots to his ears, and 
from thence to the shoulders it 
is curled, and falls down to the 
lowest part of them. Upon the 
forehead it parts-in two, after the 
manner of the Nazarenes. His 
forehead is flat and fair, his face 
without any defect, and adorned 
with a very graceful vermilion ; 
his air is majestic and agreeable. 
His nose and his mouth are very 
well proportioned, and his beard 
is thick and forked, of the color 
of his hair; his eyes are gray 
and extremely lively ; in his re- 
proofs he is terrible, but in his 
exhortations and _ instructions 
amiable and courteous; there is 
something wonderfully charming 
in his face, with a mixture of 
gravity. He is never seen to 
laugh, but he has been observed 
to weep. He is very straight in 
stature ; his hands are large and 
spreading, and his arms very 
beautiful. He talks little, but 
with great gravity, and is the 
handsomest man in the world. 


8 Prophet of Truth, o7 of the Truth. 


LENTULUS. [NOTE D. 
the Prophet of Truth,? whom his 
disciples call the Son of God ; 
[one] who AWAKENS THE DEAD 
and HEALS INFIRMITIES. 

He is a man of prominent 
stature, arresting attention, hav- 
ing a countenance which inspires 
reverence, whom those that re- 
gard him can both love and fear ; 
having curly and wavy hair, 
somewhat dark and glossy, float- 
ing on his shoulders, parted in 


the middle, according to Naza- 
rene custom ; having a smooth, 
serene forehead, a face without 
wrinkle or speck — which a mod- ’ 
erate degree of color renders at- 


tractive —a faultless nose and 
mouth, a copious and auburn 
beard, like his hair in color, not 
long but forked ; with clear and 
animated eyes. [He is] terrible 
in reproof, placid and lovable in 
his admonitions, genial without 


loss of gravity, who was never 
seen to smile but often to weep. 
He is distinguished * in stature, 
having hands and lmbs which 
it is a delight to look upon, se- 
date in speech, peculiarly mod- 
est, beautiful among the sons of 
men.® Farewell. 


This term occurs in the Clemen- 


tine Homilies 2, 5, 6, 9; 3, 11, as also the term True Prophet, 1, 19, 21; 


3, ll. 


4 All copies save this read ‘‘erect.” See Biblical Repository, 2, p. 375, 


note 13. 
5 Ps, 45, 2. 
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NOTE E. 
INTERPOLATIONS OF JOSEPHUS. 


§ 1. Concerning Christ. 


THERE are three passages in Josephus which have been re- 
garded as interpolated, namely, Aztig. 18, 3, 3; 18, 5, 2, 
20, 9,1. One of these, a passage concerning Jesus, is proba- 
bly a fraud by some Christian. Whether the same can be 
said of the other two is doubtful. The passage concerning 
Jesus stands between narratives of two events which Josephus 
classes together as calamities. 


“ But Pilate undertook to bring a current of water to Je- 
rusalem, and did it with the sacred money. . . . Myriads of 
the people got together, and made a clamor against him... . 
He bid the Jews himself go away ; but they, boldly casting 
reproaches upon him, he gave the soldiers that signal which 
had been beforehand agreed on; who laid upon them much 
greater blows than Pilate had commanded them. ... And 
thus an end was put to this sedition. 


“Now there was about this time Jesus, a wise man, if it be law- 
ful to call him aman ; for he was a doer of wonderful works, a 
teacher of such men as receive the truth with pleasure. He drew 
over to him both many of the Jews, and many of the Gentiles. He 
was [the] Christ. And when Pilate, at the suggestion of the prin- 
cipal men among us, had condemned him to the cross, those that 
loved him at the first did not forsake him ; for he appeared to them 
alive again the third day ; as the divine prophets had foretold these 
and ten thousand other wonderful things concerning him. And 
the tribe of Christians, so named from him, are not extinct at this 


day. | 
“ About the same time also another sad calamity put the 


Jews into disorder, and certain shameful practices happened 
about the temple of Isis that was at Rome.” ? 





1 Antiq. 18, 3, 2-1; Whiston's trans. This other calamity of which 
Josephus treats occurred in A. D. 19 at Rome (see Judaism, p. 188) about 
eleven years before Jesus entered on his ministry. 
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§ 2. Concerning John the Baptist. 


The passage in the works of Josephus concerning John the 
Baptist is probably due to some disciple of John, or to some 
adherent of the popular party, rather than to any Christian. 
Even if correct, it does not, at first sight, accord with the Gospel 
narrative,” nor does it refer in any way to Christ or Christian- 
ity. Whether it be an intentional interpolation or a mar- 
ginal comment innocently copied into the text may admit 
question. 


“ Aretas, the king of Arabia Petraea, and Herod had a quar- 
rel. . . . Herod the tetrarch had married the daughter of 
Aretas. . . . However, he fell in love with Herodias. ... 
Aretas made this the first occasion of his enmity between him 
and Herod, who had also some quarrel with him about their - 
limits at the country of Gemalitis. So they raised armies on 
both sides. . . . All Herod’s army was destroyed. . . . Herod 
wrote about these affairs to Tiberius, who being very angry at 
the attempt made by Aretas, wrote to Vitellins to make war 
upon him, and either to take him alive, and bring him to him 
in bonds, or to kill him, and send him his head [#]: This was 
the charge [?] that Tiberius gave to the president of Syria. 








2 According to Matthew (14, 3) and Mark (6, 17) the cause of John’s 
imprisonment was his statement that Herod ought not to marry his 
brother's wife. According to Luke (3, 19, 20) it was for this and other 
causes. That John, who spoke with equal boldness of prince and peo- 
ple, should be arrested by Herod is comprehensible enough. If, how- 
ever, Herod, as Mark tells us (6, 20) ‘‘ feared John . . . and did many 
things as he told him and listened to him readily,” Herod must for a 
time have striven to gain John over to his side, that he might use his in- 
fluence with the people. Failing in this, the request by a daughter of 
Herodias, for the head of John, as also the king’s previous oath, may 
have heen preconcerted by himself to lessen the odium of what he in- 
tended doing, or by his wife and the aristocracy as a means of pushing 
him to a decision at which he hesitated. 

The date of John’s death must have been in A. p. 31, while the aris- 
tocracy at Rome (see Judaism, pp. 522-531) were preparing for the re- 
bellion, which broke out in October. In the spring of a. p. 32, when 
this rebellion had been suppressed, Pilate and Herod (Luke 28, 12) were 
reconciled, which not improbably means that Herod had previously sym- 
pathized with the aristocracy and Pilate with Tiberius, from whom he 
held his office. 

3 Josephus repeatedly falsifies history with the object of favoring the 
Roman and Jewish aristocracy. The above is doubtless one of his fic- 
tions. See remarks near the close of the section. 
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“Now, some of the Jews thought that the destruction of Herod's 
army came from God, and that very justly, as a punishment of what 
he did against John, that was called the Baptist, for Herod slew 
him, who wasa good man, and comimanded the Jews to exercise 
virtue, both as regarded justice towards one another, and practical 
recognition towards God, and so to-come to baptism ; for that the 

washing {with water] would be acceptable to him, if they made use 
of it, not in order to the putting away, {or the remission] of some 
sins [only,| but for the purification of the body ; supposing still 
that the soul was thoroughly purified beforehand by righteousness. 
Now when [many | others came in crowds about him, for they were 
greatly moved [or pleased] by hearing his words, Herod, who feared 
lest the great influence John had over the people might put it into 
his power and inclination to raise rebellion, (for they seemed ready 
to do anything he should advise,) thought it best, by putting him 
to death, to prevent any mischief he might cause, and not bring 
himself into difficulties by sparing a man who might make him re- 
pent of it when it should be too late. Accordingly, he was sent a 
prisoner, out of Herod’s suspicious temper, to Macherus, the castle I 
before mentioned, and was there put to death. Now the Jews had 
an opinion, that the destruction of this army was sent’ as a punish- 
ment on Herod, and a mark of God’s displeasure to him.| + 


“So Vitellius prepared to make war with Aretas, having 
with him two legions of armed men. . . . Leading his army 
through Judea, the principal men met him, and desired that 
he would not thus march through their land: for that the 
laws of their country would not permit them to overlook those 
images which were brought into it. . . . Whereupon he or- 
dered the army to march along the great plain, while he him- 
self, with Herod the tetrarch, and his friends, went up to 
Jerusalem to offer sacrifice to God, an ancient festival of the 
Jews being then just approaching ; and when he had been 
there, and been honorably entertained by the multitude of 
the Jews, he made a stay there for three days, within which 
time he deprived Jonathan of the high-priesthood, and gave it 
to his brother Theophilus. But when, on the fourth day, let- 
ters came to him, which informed him of the death of Tibe- 
rius, he obliged the multitude to take an oath of fidelity to 
Caius ; he also recalled his army, and made them every one go 
home, and take their winter-quarters there, since, upon the 
devolution of the empire upon Caius, he had not the like au-. 
thority of making the war which he had before.” 4 


* Josephus, Antig. 18, 5, 1-3; Whiston’s trans. altered. The chro- 
nology of the passage is somewhat as follows : Herod’s substitution of 
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In the foregoing an omission of the passage concerning 
John would cause no break in the connection between what 
precedes and follows it. Some may think that the connection 
would thus become even closer. 

It is plain, moreover, that Josephus wishes us to regard 
Tiberius as having espoused Herod’s cause, and to understand 
Vitellius as being very deferential to the aristocracy. We 
cau feel reasonably certain that if Josephus for any cause had 
wished to commend John, he would not have selected this 
connection for so doing. John’s designation for the aristoc- 
racy, “brood of vipers” (Matt. 3, 7), and the whole tone of 
his teaching, were not calculated to inspire reverence for those 
in high places. 

The habitual untruthfulness of Josephus (concerning which 
see Judaesm, pp. 553-560) renders it a fair question whether 
the expedition of Vitellius ® had the slightest connection with 
Aretas. | Vitellius may before moving have received orders’ 
from Tiberius, who felt the approach of death, that he should 
guard against any rebellion by the Jewish aristocracy on the 
accession of Caligula. His troops may have been intended to 
intercept communication between the aristocracy at Jerusalem 
and senatorial sympathizers on the sea-coast. The need of 
this will appear from a study of events two years after- 
wards.® 


§ 3. Concerning James. 
The extant interpolation concerning James may, or may 


not, have originated in an honest marginal comment copied 
subsequently through ignorance into the text. 


“The king [Agrippa] deprived Joseph of the high-priest- 
hood, and bestowed the succession to that dignity on the son 





Herodias for his former wife cannot have been later than A. pb. 31, if so 
late. The advent of Vitellius into Syria cannot have been earlier than 
A. D. 35, seeing that he was consul in A. D. 34. The death of Tiberius 
occurred March 16, A. D. 37. 

£ Vitellius was a member of the popular party, and, equally with other 
of its prominent men, has been grossly abused and misrepresented by 
Tacitus. The following, forced probably from that writer by public opin- 
ion in provinces more intelligent than Rome, should be well weighed. 
**In governing the provinces he acted with pristine [a patrician term 
for commendable] uprightness.” — Tacitus, An. 6, 32. 

® See Judaism, pp. 96 - 107. 
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of Ananus, who was himself called Ananus. ... But this 
younger Ananus, who, as we have told you already, took the 
high-priesthood, was a bold man in his temper, and very in- 
solent : he was also of the sect of the Sadducees, who are very 
rigid in judging offenders above all the rest of the Jews, as we 
have already observed. When, therefore, Ananus was of this 
disposition, he thought he had now a proper opportunity [to 
exercise his authority]. Festus was now dead, and Albinus 
was but upon the road; so he ASSEMBLED THE SANHEDRIM of 
Judges. 


“And brought before them the brother of Jesus, who was called 
CHRIST, whose name was JAMES, and some others. And when he 
had formed an accusation against them as breakers of the law, he 
delivered them to be stoned. | 


* But as for those who seemed the most equitable of the citi- 
zens, and such as were most uneasy at the breach of the 
laws, they: disliked what, was done; they also sent to the 
king, [Agrfppa,] desiring him to send to Ananus that he 
should act so no more, for that what he had already done was 
not to be justified: nay, some of them went also to meet 
Albinus, as he was upon his journey from Alexandria, and in- 
formed him, that it was not lawful for Ananus to ASSEMBLE A 
SANHEDRIM without his consent.” 7 


The foregoing interpolation may be a correct piece of his- 
tory which some one has noted in the margin of Josephus. It 
ean have had no theological bearing, and presented therefore no 
motive for FRAUDULENT insertion. 

Besides the above there would seem in Origen’s time to 
have been in some copy, or copies, of Josephus a somewhat 
different statement concerning James, which, instead of per- 
taining merely to fact, included opinions.® 


7 Josephus, Antig. 20, 9, 1; Whiston’s trans. 

8 «Josephus ... says: ‘These things befell the Jews in vindication 
of James called the Just, who was the brother of Jesus called the Christ : 
forasmuch as they killed him who was a most righteous man.’.. . 
With how much more reason might he have said that this had happened | 
for the sake of Jesus who was the Christ.” — Origen, cont. Ce/s. 1, 47; 
Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, 18, p. 87 ; ed. de la Rue, 1, p. 363 A ; Lardner’s 
trans. 

‘* Titus destroyed Jerusalem, according, indeed, to Josephus, ‘ because 
of James the Just, the brother of Jesus, who is called Christ,’ but in 
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NOTE Ee 
EDESSENE ARCHIVES OR PSEUDO-THADDEUS. 


In Eusebius is our earliest mention of the above document, 
which he gives in a Greek translation, with the following pref- 
atory remark :— 

“ To these epistles? . . . are subjoined the following things, 
in the Syriac language. 

“After Jesus had been taken up, Judas, called also 
Thomas, sent the apostle Thaddeus,’ one of the seventy ; 
who, when he came to Edessa, took up his abode with Tobias, 
son of Tobias. When his arrival was rumored about, and he 
had begun to be known by the miracles which he had wrought, 
it was told to Abgarus, that an aposTLE was sent to him by 
Jesus, according to his promise. Thaddeus therefore by the 





truth because of Jesus Christ the Son of God.” — Origen, cont. Cels. 2, 
13; Opp. ed. Lommatzsch, 18, p. 161; ed. de la Rue, 1, p. 399 D. 

** Flavius Josephus, who wrote the Jewish Antiquities in twenty - 
books, being desirous to assign the cause why that people suffered such 
things, so that even their temple was demolished to the foundation, says 
that ‘those things had happened because of the anger of God against 
them, for what they had done to James the brother of Jesus called the 
Christ.’ ”” — Origen, Comment. in Mutt. Tom. 10, 17 (Opp. ed. Lom- 
matzsch, 3, p. 46; ed. de la Rue, 3, p. 463 C); Lardner’s trans. 

1 Epistles of Abgarus and Jesus, already given in Note C. 

2 In the enumeration of the Apostles by Matthew, Mark, and Luke, 
we find that after mention of James, the son of Alpheus, Luke (6, 15, 
16) mentions ‘‘ Judas, the brother of James”; Mark (3, 18) mentions 
“Thaddeus” ; and Matthew (10, 3) mentions ‘‘ Lebbeus, whose sur- 
name was Thaddeus.” Probably the author of the present document . 
meant that Judas, otherwise called Thaddeus, the apostle, had gone to 
Edessa. Some one who noticed that in Matthew and Mark there is no 
mention of any other Judas than the traitor, or some one who used 
Luke’s gospel and found no such name as Thaddeus appended to the 
brother of James, undertook to remedy the difficulty by making Thad- 
deus one of the seventy, and a different person from Judas. This may 
have caused him to be sometimes called an apostle and sometimes one of 
the seventy. 

Eusebius in his introductory remarks, prior to the correspondence of 
Abgarus with Jesus, calls Thomas ‘‘one of the twelve Apostles,” and 
Thaddeus, ‘‘in the number of the seventy.”” He had probably noticed 
the confusion, and intended his remarks as the suggestion of an explana- 
tion. 
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power of God healed all sorts of maladies, so that all won- 
dered. 

“ «But when Abgarus heard of the great and wonderful works 
which he did, and how he healed men in the name and by the 
power of Jesus Christ, he was induced to suspect [év tovola. 
yéyovev| that he was the person about whom Jesus had written 
to him, saying, “ When I am taken up, I will send to thee some 
one of my disciples, who shall- heal thy distemper.” Sending 
therefore for Tobias, at whose house he was, he said to him: 
“T hear that a man, endowed with great power, and come 
from Jerusalem, is at thy house, and that he works many 
cures in the name of Jesus.” To which Tobias answered, 
“Yes, sir; there is a stranger with me, who performs many 
miracles.” Abgarus then said: “ Bring him hither to me.” 
Tobias, coming to Thaddeus, said to him: “The toparch 
Abgarus has bid me bring thee to him that thou mayest heal 
his distemper.” Whereupon Thaddeus said: “I go; for lam 
sent 40 himfby [an impelling] power.” 

“«* The next day, early in the morning, Tobias taking Thad- 
deus came to Abgarus. As he came in, the nobles being 
present, there appeared to Abgarus somewhat very extraor- 
dinary in the countenance of the apostte Thaddeus, which 
when Abgarus saw, he did reverence to Thaddeus ; which ap- 
peared strange to all present, for they did not see that sight 
which appeared to Abgarus only. He then asked Thaddeus : 
“Are you indeed the disciple of Jesus the son or Gop, who 
once said to me: I will send to thee some one of my disciples 
who shall heal thy distemper, and give life to all with thee?” 
Thaddeus answered : “ Forasmuch as thou hast great faith in 
the Lord Jesus, therefore am I sent unto thee: and if thou 
shalt increase in faith in him, all the desires of thy heart will 
be fulfilled according to thy faith.” 

“¢Then Abgarus said to him: ‘I have so believed in him, 
that I would go with an army to extirpate the Jews who cru- 
cified him, if I were not apprehensive of the Roman power.” 
Then Thaddeus said : “ Our Lord [and God] * Jesus Christ has 
fulfilled the will of his Father: and, having fulfilled it, he has 
been taken up to his Father.” Abgarus then said: “I have 


3 The words and God are omitted by the three manuscripts mentioned 
in the next note, and are deemed spurious by the editors Valesius and 
Heinichen, though in following the copy which they had adopted they 
have kept them in their text. 
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believed in him and in his Father.” And thereupon said 
Thaddeus: ‘‘ Therefore I put my hand upon thee in the name 
of the Lord Jesus.” And, upon his so doing, Abgarus was 
healed of his distemper. And Abgarus wondered, that as it 
had been reported concerning Jesus, so it had been done by 
his disciple [and apostle]* Thaddeus; insomuch as he had 
healed him without herbs, or other medicines. Nor did he 
heal him alone, but also Abdus, son of Abdus, who had the 
gout. For he came to him, and fell down upon his knees 
before him, and by the laying on of his hands with prayer he 
was healed. The same [apostle|® healed many other citizens 
of the same place, and wrought many and great miracles as he 
preached the word. 

““* After which Abgarus spoke to this purpose: “ Thou 
Thaddeus doest things by the power of God, and we admire 
thee. But I beseech thee to inform me about the coming of 
Jesus, how it was, and of his power, and by what power he 
did all those things which we have heard of.” To which 
Thaddeus answered: ‘Now I forbear, though I am sent to 
preach the word ; but to-morrow gather together all the citi- . 
zens, and then in their hearing I will preach the word, and 
sow in them the word of life, and will inform them of the 
coming of Christ, how it was, and concerning his mission, and — 
for what cause he was sent by the Father, and concerning the 
power of his works, and the mysteries which he spoke in the 
world, and by what power he did these things, and concerning 
his new doctrine, and about the meanness and despicableness 
of his outward appearance,® and how he humbled himself, (and 
died, and lessened his deity ; how many things also he suf- 
fered from the Jews, and how he was crucified,)’ and descended 
into the underworld, and rent asunder the inclosure never 
before rent, and arose, and raised up the dead who had been: 
buried many ages ; and how he descended alone, but ascended 
to his Father with a great multitude; and how he is set 
down on the right hand of the Father with glory in the 
heavens ; and how he will come again with glory and power 
to judge the living and the dead.” 

“« Abgarus therefore issued out orders that all the citizens 





* The Mazarine, Medicean, and Fuketian MSS. omit the words in 
brackets. 

5 Omitted by the three MSS. mentioned in the preceding note. 

6 See Ch. III. § 14. 

7 The parenthesis must include two or more varying texts. 
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should come together early the next morning, to hear the 
preaching of Thaddeus. And after that he commanded th at 
gold and silver should be given to him, but he did not receive 
it, saying: “ When we have left what is our own, how should 
we receive those things which bélong to others?” 

«¢ This was done in the four hundred and thirtieth year. 


2298 


Wow ELGe 


CORRESPONDENCE OPENED BY SENECA WITH PAUL. 


Fourteen letters, professedly of Seneca and Paul, have 
come dowy, to us, — eight by the former and six by the lat- 
ter, — which will be found in editions of Seneca and of the 
Apocrypha. They were extant before the close of the fourth 
century, for Jerome alludes to them.? They are part of the 





8 Busebius, Ecc. Hist. 1,13; Lardner’s trans. altered. Fis translation 
isin his Works, 6, 598-600. Eusebius says that the above narrative 
which he gives in Greek is translated from the Syriac. Heinichen’s edi- 
tion gives other various-readings than those heretofore cited. 

The four hundred and thirtieth Syrian year corresponds with the fif- 
teenth of Tiberius ; see note of Valesius on this passage in his edition of 
Eusebius, Zee. Hist., Appendix, pp. 22, 23, copied in Heinichen’s edition, 
Vol. 1, pp. 88, 89. 

1 See Seneca, Opp. Philos. 4, pp. 474-479, edit. Lemaire ; Fabricius, 
Cod. Apoc. Nov. Test. 1, pp. 892-904 (where the last letter is misnum- 
bered 13). Jones in his work on the Canon, Vol. 2, pp. 45-53, gives 
the text of Fabricius, which differs from that of Lemaire. He accom- 
panies it with an English translation by himself, which has been copied 
with a few verbal oversights into Hone’s Apocryphal New Testament, 
pp. 84-88. This translation of Jones is, with some alterations, the one 
adopted above. 

2 ** Lucius Annus Seneca, . . . whom I would not place in the cata- 
logue of holy men unless prompted by those Epistles, read by most. per- 
sons, of Paul to Seneca, and Seneca to Paul, in which . . . he says that 
he wishes he occupied the same place among his countrymen as Paul | 
among Christians.” — Jerome, de Vir. Illust. 12 ; Opp. 2, col. 849 — 851 ; 
edit. Vallars. 

Augustine also remarks : ‘‘Seneca, who lived in apostolic times, 
some of whose letters to the apostle Paul are in circulation, truly says : 
He who hates the wicked hates all men.” — Epist. 54 (edit. Benedictin. 
1,53) ad Macedonium. 
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conflict between Christians and heathens, and were intended 
as evidence of Seneca’s respect for Paul. When heathenism 
had lost political power, Paul’s authority outweighed that of 
Seneca. A consequence of this has been that in the title of 
the correspondence, as now extant, Paul’s name precedes that 
of Seneca. 


1. Annus Seneca to Paut Greeting. I suppose, Paul, that 
you have been informed of that conversation, which passed 
yesterday between me and my Lucilius, concerning hypocrisy 
and other subjects; for there were some of your disciples in 
company with us ; for when we were retired into the Sallus- 
tian gardens, through which they were also passing, and 
would have gone another way, by our persuasion they joined 
company with us. I desire you to believe, that we much 
wish for your conversation. We were much delighted with 
your book of many Epistles, — which you addressed to some 
states and chief towns of provinces, — containing wonderful 
instructions for moral conduct : such sentiments, as I suppose 
you were not the author of, but only the instrument of con- 
veying, though sometimes both the author and the instru- 
ment. For such is the sublimity of those doctrines, and - 
their grandeur, that I suppose the age of a man is scarce suffh- 
cient to be instructed and perfected in the knowledge of them. 
I wish your welfare, my brother. Farewell. 

2. PAuL to SENECA (Greeting. J received your letter yesterday with 
pleasure ; to which I could immediately have written an answer, had the 
young man been at home, whom | intended to have sent to you; for you 
know when, and by whom, at what seasons, and to whom, I must de- 
liver everything which I send. I desire, therefore, you would not 
charge me with negligence, if I wait for a proper person. I reckon my- 
self very happy in having the judgment of so valuable a person, that you 
are delighted with my Epistles : for you would not be esteemed a censor, 
a philosopher, or be the tutor of so great a prince, and a master of every- 
thing, if you were not sincere. I wish you a lasting prosperity. 

3. ANNEUS SeNnEcA to Paut Greeting. IT have completed 
some volumes, and divided them into their proper parts. I 
am determined to read them to Cesar, and if any favorable 
opportunity happens, you also shall be present, when they are 
read. But if that cannot be, I will appoint and give you no- 
tice of a day, when we will together read over the perform- 
ance. I had determined, if I could with safety, first to have 
your opinion of it, before I published it to Cesar, that you 
might be convinced of my affection to you. Farewell, dear- 
est Paul. 
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4, Paun to Senrca Greeting. As often as I read your letters I im- 
agine you present with me ; nor indeed do | think any other than that 
you are always withus. As soon therefore as you come we shall mu- 
tually see each other nearer. 1 wish you all prosperity. 


5. ANN&ZUS SENECA to PAUL Gyeeting. We are very much 
concerned at your too long absence from us. What is it, or 
what affairs are they which obstruct your coming? If you 
fear the anger of Cesar, because you have abandoned your 
former religion, and made proselytes also of others, you have 
this to plead, that your acting thus proceeded not from in- 
constancy, but judgment. J arewell. 

6. Paul to Seneca and Luctuius Greeting. Concerning those things, 
about which ye wrote to me, it isnot proper for me to mention anything 
in writing with pen and ink ;: the one of which leaves marks, and the 
other evidently declares things. Especially since I know that there are 
near you, as well as me, those who will understand my meaning. Def- 
erence is to be paid to all men, and so much the more, as they are more 
likely to take occasions of quarrelling. And if we show a submissive 
temper we slfall overcome effectually in all points, if they -be such as can 
repent of their doings. Farewell. 2 


7. Annmwus Seneca to Paut Greeting. I profess myself 
extremely pleased with the reading your letter to the Gala- 
tians, Corinthians, and people of Achaia. For the Holy Spirit 
has in them by you delivered those sentiments which are very 
lofty, sublime, deserving of all respect, and beyond your own 
invention. I could wish, therefore, that when you are writ- 
ing things so extraordinary, there might not be wanting an 
elegancy of speech agreeable to their majesty. And I must 
own, my brother, — that I may not at once dishonestly conceal 
anything from you, and be unfaithful to my own conscience, — 
that the emperor is extremely pleased with the sentiments of 
your Epistles. For when he heard the beginning of them 
read, he declared, That he was surprised to find such no- 
tions in a person who had not had a regular education. To 
which I replied, That the gods sometimes speak by the ‘mouth 
of babes’ [Ps. 8, 2; Matt. 11, 25], and gave him an instance 
of this in a rustic, named Vatienus, who, when he was in the 
country of Reate, had two men appear to him, called Castor 
and Pollux, and received a revelation from the gods. Fare- 
well. 

8. Paun fo SENECA Greeting. Although I know the emperor is both 
an admirer and favorer of our matters, yet give me leave to advise you 


against your suffering any injury [by showing any favor to us]. I think 
indeed you ventured upon a very dangerous attempt, when you would 
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declare [to the emperor] that which is so very contrary to his religion, 
and way of worship; seeing he is a worshipper of the heathen gods. I 
know not what you had particularly in view, when you told him of this ; 
but I suppose you did it out of a too great respect for me. But I desire 
that for the future you would not do so; for you had need be careful, 
lest by showing your affection to me, you should offend your master : 
His anger indeed will do us no harm, if he continue a heathen ; nor will 
his not being angry be of any service to us: And if the empress act 
worthy of her character, she will not be angry; but if she act as a 
woman, she will be affronted. Farewell. 

9. AnNm&uUS SENECA to PauL Greeting. I know that you are 
less disturbed on your account by my letter, acquainting you 
that [had given the emperor your Epistles, than by the con- 
dition of things which so powerfully diverts men’s minds from 
good manners and practices, [as to occasion] that I at present 
should not be esteemed because among many documents [ 
deem this [of'yours] the most noteworthy. Let us, therefore, 
begin afresh ; and if anything heretofore has been imprudently 
acted, do yon forgive. I have sent you a book de copia verbo- 
rum. Farewell, dearest Paul. 

10. Pau fo SENECA Greeting. As often as I write to you, and place . 
my name before yours, I do a thing both disagreeable to myself and con- 
trary to our religion ; for I ought, as I have often declared, to become all 
things to all men, and to have that regard to your quality, which the _ 
Roman law has honored all senators with; namely, to put my name 
last in the [inscription of the] Epistle, that I may not at length with 
uneasiness and shame be obliged to do that which it was always my 
inclination to do. Farewell, most respected master. Dated the fifth 
of the calends of July, in the fourth consulship of Nero and Messala 
fA. D., 58]. 


11.2 Anna&zus Seneca to Paun Greeting. All happiness to 
you, my dearest Paul. If a person so great, so every way 
agreeable as you are, become not only a common, but most 
intimate friend to me, how happy will be the case of Seneca! 
You, therefore, who are so eminent, and so far exalted above’ 
all, even the greatest, do not think yourself unfit to be 
first named in the inseription of an Epistle; lest I should 
suspect you intend not so much to try me as to banter me ; 
for you know yourself to be a Roman citizen. For I could 
wish to hold among my people the position which you hold 
among yours. Farewell, dearest Paul. Dated the tenth of 
the calends of April, in the consulship of Aprianus [Aproni- 
anus] and Capito [a. p. 59}. 


3 No. 12 in Le Maire. 
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12.4 Annmjus SenEecA to Pau Greeting. All happiness to 
you, my dearest Paul. Do you think that I am not saddened 
and grieved at the punishments inflicted on your innocent 
[sect 1} and that all the people should suppose you [Chris- 
tians] so criminal, and imagine-all the misfortunes befalling 
the city, to be caused by you? But let us bear the charge 
with a»patient temper, appealing [for our innocence] to. the 
court [above], which is the only one our hard fortune will 
allow us to address, till at length our misfortunes shall end 
in unalterable happiness. Former ages have produced [ty- 
rants] Alexander the son of Philip, and Dionysius ; ours also 
has produced Caius Caesar; whose inclinations were their only 
laws. As to the frequent burnings of the city of Rome, the 
cause is manifest ; and if a person in my mean circumstances 
might be allowed to speak, and one might declare these dark 
things without danger, every one should see the whole of the 
matter. The Christians and Jews are indeed commonly pun- 
ished for the crime of burning the city ; but that impious 
miscreant, who delights in murders and butcheries, and dis- 
guises his villanies with lies, is appointed to, or reserved till, 
his proper time ; and as the life of every excellent person is 
now sacrificed instead of that one person [who is the author of 
the mischief |, so this one shall be sacrificed for many, and he 
shall be devoted to be burnt with fire instead of all. One 
hundred and thirty-two houses and four whole squares [or 
islands] were burnt down in six days: the seventh put an end 
to the burning. I wish you all happiness. Dated fifth of the 
calends of April, in the consulship of Frigius [Frugi] and Bas- 
sus [a. D. 64].° 

13. AnNa&us Seneca to Paut Greeting. All happiness to 
you, my dearest Paul. You have written many volumes in _ 
an allegorical and mystical style, and, therefore, such mighty 
matters and business, being committed to you, require not to 
be set off with any rhetorical flourishes of speech, but only 
with some proper elegance. I remember you often say, that 
many by affecting such a style do injury to their subjects, 
and lose the force of the matters they treat of. But in this L 
desire you to regard me, namely, to have respect to true 
Latin, and to choose just words, that so you may the better 


4 No. 11 in Le Maire. 
5 In Le Maire the Consuls mentioned at the end of Letter 11, and 
also of Letter 12, are Apronius and Capito. 
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manage the noble trust, which is reposed in you. Farewell. 
Dated fifth of the nones of July, Leo and Savinus consuls. 


14, PauL toSENECA Greeting. Your serious consideration is requited 
with those discoveries, which the Divine Being has granted but to few. 
Iam thereby assured that I sow the most strong seed in a fertile soil, 
not anything material, which is subject to corruption, but the durable 
word of God, which shall increase and bring forth fruit to eternity. That 
which by your wisdom you have attained to, shall abide without decay 
forever. Believe that you ought to avoid the superstitions of Jews and 
Gentiles. The things which you have in some measure arrived to, pru- 
dently make known to the emperor, his family, and to faithful friends ; 
and though your sentiments will seem disagreeable, and not be compre- 
hended by them, seeing most of them will not regard your discourses, 
yet the Word of God, once infused into them, will at length make them 
become new men, aspiring towards God. Farewell, Seneca, who art most 
dear tous. Dated on the calends of August, in the consulship of Leo 
and Savinus.® 


At a date when some writers maintained the genuineness 
of these letters, extracts were made from Paul’s writings and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, which he was supposed to have 
written, and were placed parallel with similar extracts from 
Seneca. They will be found in Le Maire’s Seneca, Opp. Philos. 
4, pp. 465-467. The similarity is due to the fact that not - 
only Paul and the Writer to the Hebrews, but Seneca, like 
his brother Stoics, copied more or less from Judaism. 

The two extra letters of Seneca, over and above the number 
written by Paul, are due probably to the substitution by later 
writers than the original forger, of one letter for a different 
one. The later substitutes and the original have been pre- 
served and copied. 


6 The consuls for A. D. 65 were A. Licinius Nerva Silianus and M. 
Vestinus Atticus. Those for A.D. 66 were C. Lucius Telesinus and 
C. Suetonius Paullinus. The forger of the Epistles must have intended 
to name the consuls for one or the other of these years, since the execu- 
tion of Paul could not have been placed at any later date. Either some 
corruption of the text has taken place, or the forger made some blunder. 
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NOTE H. 
LETTER OF MARCUS ANTONINUS. 


Durine a war waged by Marcus Antoninus in Germany 
(a. p. 174) he and his army were almost famished with thirst, 
being cut off doubtless from water by their enemies. An 
opportune shower relieved them. The Antonine-column at- 
tributes this. to Jupiter Pluvius. Christians attributed it to 
the prayers of a Christian legion ; some Heathens to an Egyp- 
tian Astrologer named Arnuphis, others to a Chaldean named 
Julian? 

Christians invented a letter, professedly by the emperor, 
indorsing their account. This letter must have existed by 
the beginning of the third century, for Tertullian alludes 
to it.2 A copy of it has come down to us, appended by 
some scribe to Justin’s first Apology. In Maran’s edition 
of Justin, it will be found on pp. 85 — 87, and in Otto’s edition, 
Vol. 1, pp. 276-280. Lardner’s translation, the one here 
given, will be found in his Works, Vol. 7, pp. 184,185. He 
accompanies it with various citations and arguments from dif- 
ferent writers. His heading of the letter includes the titles 
“ Augustus” and ‘‘high-priest,” omitted by Maran’s text and 
Otto’s. 


The Emperor Cesar, Marcus Auretius Antoninus [Augus- 
tus], Germanicus, Parthicus, Sarmaticus [high-priest], to the 
Prope of Rome, and to the Sacred Senate, Greeting. 

I gave you an account of the greatness of the enterprise 
which I had undertaken, and what great difficulties came 
upon me in Germany ; how I was surrounded and besieged in 
the midst of it, and afflicted with heat and weariness: at 
which time I was overtaken at Carnutum by seventy-four 
regiments, who were not more than nine miles off from us. 
Now when the enemy was come very near us, our spies gave 
us notice of it: and Pompeianus, my general, informed me also 





1 Dio Cass. 71, 8 ; Suidas, Zex., articles Arnuphis and Julian. 

2 In his Apology (c. 5) Tertullian refers to the letter of Marcus An- 
toninus as attesting that the shower was, perhaps, obtained by the prayers 
of Christian soldiers. 
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of what I knew before. In our army we had only the first, 
the tenth, the double, and the Fretensian legions, to contend 
with an innumerable company of barbarians. When I had 
computed my own numbers with those of the enemy, | ad- 
dressed our gods in prayer; but not being regarded by them, 
and considering the distress we were in, I called for those 
whom we call Christians ; and upon examination | found that 
they were a great multitude, at which 1 was much displeased, 
though I should not have been so; for afterwards I under- 
stood how powerful they are. For which reason they began, 
not by preparing their darts, or other weapons, or their trum- 
pets, inasmuch as such things are disagreeable to them on ac- 
count of God, whom they bear in their consciences: for it is 
reasonable to believe that they, whom we call atheists, have 
God within them for a bulwark. As soon, therefore, as they 
had cast themselves down upon the ground, they prayed, not 
for me‘only, but also for the whole army, for relief under our 
great thirst and hunger. For it was the fifth day we had. no 
water, because there was none in that place. For we were in 
the midst of Germany, surrounded by their mountains. But 
as soon as they had cast themselves upon the ground and 
prayed to a God, who was unknown to me, water came down. 
from heaven immediately. Upon us it was very cool, but 
upon our enemies it was fierce hail. And immediately after 
their prayers we found God to be present with us, as one that 
is impregnable and invincible. 

Beginning here, therefore, let us permit these. men to be 
Christians, lest they should pray for the like weapons against 
us and obtain them. And I declare that no man who is a 
Christian is to be called in question as such. And if any man 
accuse a Christian, because he is a Christian, I declare that 
the Christian may appear openly ; and that if he confesseth 
himself to be so, but showeth that he is accused of no other 
crime but that he is a Christian, let his accuser be burnt 
alive. And as to him that confesseth himself to be a Chris- 
tian, and gives full evidence of the same, let not the governor 
of the province oblige him to renounce his religion, nor deprive 
him of his liberty. I will that this be confirmed by the de- 
cree of the senate. And I command that this my edict be 
set up in Trajan’s forum, that it may be read by all. Vitru- 
sius Pollio, prefect of the city, will take care that it be sent 
into the provinces ; nor is any one who desires to have it and 
make use of it, to be hindered from taking a copy of this our 
edict which is publicly set up by me. Farewell. 
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ASCENSION OF ISAIAH. 


A work, or collection of works, entitled AscENSION oF 
IsataH, originally written in Greek,— probably in Egypt, — 
and known perhaps to Origen,’ has come down to us in an 
Aithiopic version. Laurence first translated it into English. 
Dillmann’s edition, forwarded by the kindness of a friend, has 
reached me too late to make due use of it. In the ‘ Ascen- 
sion”? some views must be peculiarities of an individual, or at 
most of a small class. The work or compilation is too long 
for transcription here, but the subjoined outline will give a 
general idea of its contents. 

Ch. 1, 1-3, 11. Introductory statement. These consti- 
3, 12-4, 22. Causes of Isaiah’s seizure.? } tuted perhaps 
5, 1-16. Isaiah’s death. { one work. 





1 « And Isaiah is recorded to have been sawed by The People. But if 
any one pays no attention to this record on account of its being con- 
tained in the secret [or apocryphal] Isaiah, let him believe what is writ- 
ten, as follows, in the Epistle to the Hebrews.” — Origen, Comment. in 
Matt. 10, 18, Opp. 3, 465 B, edit. de la Rue; 3, 49, Lom. 

2 <«Then Manasseh sent and seized Isaiah. For Berial was highly 
indignant with Isaiah, on account of the vision and the manifestation, 
which manifested Samael, and because by him was revealed the coming 
of the Beloved from the seventh heaven, his change, descent, and form, 
when he shall be changed into the form af man, his rejection, and the tor- 
ments with which the children of Israel shall torment him, as also the 
coming and doctrine of his twelve Disciples, his suspension on a tree the 
day before the sabbath, his suspension in company with men the work- 
ers of iniquity, and his burial. ‘ Moreover,’ said Isaiah, ‘the twelve,’ 
who shall be with him, shall be scandalized at what shall happen to 
him ; and watchmen shall be appointed to guard his sepulchre. There 
shall likewise be a descent of the Angel of the Christian Church, which 
in the latter days will exist in heaven ; and of the angel of the Holy 
Spirit, and of Michael the Archangel, to open his sepulchre on the third 
day, when the Beloved shall go forth sitting on the shoulders of the 
Seraphim, and shall send his twelve disciples, to teach all the [?] people 
and all nations his resurrection from the dead, so that those who believe ~ 
in his crucifixion shall be saved ; and finally his assumption shall be into 
the seventh heaven from whence he came. Many also, who shall believe 
in him, shall speak by the Holy Spirit. And frequent signs and wonders 
shall take place in those days. But afterwards upon the subject of his 
second advent his disciples shall forsake the doctrine of the twelve Apos- 
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TuE VISION WHICH ISAIAH SAW. 


6, 1-17. Circumstances under which it took place. 

7, 1-10, 6. He narrates his ascent to the seventh heaven. 

10, 7-11, 40. Also what he heard and saw concerning 
Christ’s mission.® 

In the last two headings are items which illustrate com- 
mon Christian opinions, while others illustrate only eccentri- 
cities of the author, or of a small class to which he belonged. 

Christians generally regarded the heathen deities, or de- 
mons, as. the powers of the air, who had control of mankind, 
and whose spirit was that of contention.* 

The author personifies without plainly deifying the spirit, 
whom with the pre-existent Jesus he depicts as joint worship- 
pers of God.6 He terms Jesus “the Beloved,” ‘the Lord.” 
Once we find “thy lord [God] the lord Christ,”° but the 
bracketed word is suspicious because absent from parallel 
expressions (9, 37, 39, 40; 10, 7) and nowhere else applied to 
Jesus. . 





tles, their beloved and pure faith; while much contention shall take 

place respecting his coming and the proximity of his approach. In those 

days there shall be many attached to office, destitute of wisdom ; multi-. 
tudes of iniquitous elders and pastors injurious to their flocks, and ad- 

dicted to rapine; nor shall the holy pastors themselves diligently dis- 

charge their duty. Many likewise shall barter the honorable clothing of . 
the saints for the garment of him, who delights in gold. Abundant 

shall be the respecters of persons in those days, and lovers of this world’s 

honor.’ ”” — Ascension of Isaiah, 3, 12-25. 

3 “On account of these visions and prophecies, Samael Satan sawed 
asunder, by Manasseh, Isaiah the son of Amos, the prophet. And such 
were the things which Hezekiah delivered to Manasseh in the twenty- 
sixth year of his reign; Who nevertheless forgot them, . . . abandon- 
ing himself to the service of Satan.” — 11, 41-43. 

* “We then ascended into the firmament, I and he, where I beheld 
Samael and his powers. Great slaughter was perpetrated by him, and 
diabolical deeds, while each contended one against another. . . . I said 
to the angel, ‘What is this contention?’ He answered: ‘Thus has it 
been from the foundation of the world, and this slaughter will continue, 
until he, whom thou shalt behold, shall come and put an end to it.’ ” — 
7, 9-12. 

® **T saw that my Lord worshipped and the angel of the Holy Spirit, 
and that both of them together glorified God.” — 9, 40. 

6 9,5. Dillmann, fora reason entirely different from the above, deems 
*‘thy lord” the only genuine part of the quotation. Here and in ce. 2, 
2; 9,39, 40; 11,1, 10, the word God is in his translation followed by 
O. M. Ifthis imply that the Ethiopie word so translated designates the 
Supreme Deity, that word must here be spurious, Isaiah was unable 
(9, 37 ; 11, 32) to behold the Supreme Being. 
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He represents Jesus, in accordance with directions from his 
Father,’ as descending from the seventh through the six lower 
heavens, recognized by the inhabitants of the sixth, but al- 
tering his form in each of the five lower ones, so as not to be 
recognized by their inhabitants. - He represents him as born 
without the knowledge of his mother,*® and subsequently gives 
in a condensed shape some of his history.° 





7 ** For the Lord shall descend into the world in the latter days, and 
after his descent shall be called Christ. He shall take your form, be re- 
puted flesh, and shall be man. Then shall the God of the world be re- 
vealed by his Son. Yet will they lay their hands upon him, and sus- 
pend him on a tree, not knowing who he is. In like manner, also, shall 
his descent, as thou wilt perceive, be concealed from the heavens, 
through which he shall pass altogether unknown. But after he has 
escaped from the angel of death, on the third day he shall rise again, and 
continue in the world five hundred and forty-five days. And many also 
of the saints shall ascend with him, whose spirits shall not receive their 
clothing, until the Lord Christ shall ascend himself, and with him shall 
they ascend. Then, therefore, shall they assume their clothing, and 
thrones, and crowns, when he shall have ascended into the seventh 
heaven.’’ — 9, 13-18. Compare directions, 10, 7-15, and the com- 
pliance with them, 10, 19-31 ; 11, 19-32. 

Ireneus (Cont. Heres. 1, 3, 2 and 1, 30, 14) mentions some Gnos- 
tics who held that Jesus remained on earth after his resurrection eighteen 
months, which, counting the year at three hundred sixty-five days, and 
the six months at thirty days each, would make five hundred forty-five. 
The author of the Ascension, though not a Gnostic, held some Gnostic 
views. In this case, however, I suspect that the teaching of Gnostic 
leaders may have been misunderstood by their less attentive followers, or 
by their Catholic opponents. The Valentinians held (Irenzeus 5, 31, 2 
“that the Lower Regions, Jnferos, are this world of ours.” Ii they held 
with some moderns, that the ministry of Jesus lasted eighteen months, 
they may have said that after his descent to this, our underworld, he 
taught during a year and a half. 

8 “JT beheld . . . a woman by name Mary, . . . betrothed to a man 
by name Joseph. . . . I saw that .. . after she was betrothed, she was 
found pregnant. . . . After, however, two full months . . . while Mary 
was attentively gazing on the ground, she suddenly perceived with aston- 
ishment a small infant lying before her. . . . The Lord was come to his 
inheritance. . . . Many affirmed that she did not bring forth at all,... 
all knew that he was, but knew not whence he was. Then they took him 
and came to Nazareth of Galilee.” —11, 2-15. Compare in Norton's 
Genuineness (3, 167) the Valentinian view that the Aon Savior ‘‘ passed 
through Mary . . . without receiving-anything from her substance.” 

9 «© When, however, he was grown up, I saw that he performed great - 
signs and wonders in the land of Israel and Jerusalem ; that foreigners 
hated him and raised up the children of Israel against him, not knowing 
who he was; that they delivered him to the king, and crucified him ; 
and that he descended to the angel of death. In Jerusalem I beheld him 
hanging on a tree ; and after the third day rising again, and remaining 
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If cc. 6-11 be a distinct document its object was to de- 
velop what preceded. Dillmann has translated the work into 
Latin. He thinks (Proleg. § 4) that he finds in it three 
documents, namely ; a Jewish one, cc. 2, 1-8, 12; 5, 2-14; 
a Christian one, cc. 6, 1-11, 1, 23-40, to which, he thinks, 
another Christian prefixed ch. 1 (except verse 3) and added 
11, 42, 43. 


NOTE J. 


SIBYLLINE ORACLES. 


MeEnTIon has been made in a former work! of two acrostics. 
by Christian writers, one complete and the other imperfect, 
which remain to us in the Sibylline Oracles. Whether they 
were written with controversial intent may be a question. 
The finished one treats of the future Judgment. The unfin- 
ished one has more to do, though not very plainly, with © 
Christ’s life on earth, and was the better calculated of the 
two for controversy with heathens. 

Three pieces which deal more plainly with Christ’s life on 
earth are here subjoined, as also a fourth which does so in a 
slight degree. Any argument from them implies that to no 
one save Jesus were they applicable. Their applicability to 
him, when not conceded, must have been based on Pseudo- 
Heathen records. 


No, a. 
Then to men shall a son of the Great God come 
In the flesh, being likened to mor tals on earth, 325° 


[His name] has four vowels ; ; but its consonants 
I announce as two; and will tell the whole number ; 
Eight units, and as many tens, 


on earth for a certain period, Then the angel, who was conducting me, 
said : ‘ Understand, Isaiah.’ When immediately I saw him send “forth 
his twelve Disciples, and ascend from the world.” — 11, 18-22. 

10 Ascensio Isaiz, Aithiop. et Lat. cum Proleg. Adnotat. [ete.], edita 
ab A. Dillmann, Lips. 1877. Its author had access to two manuscripts 
besides the one used by Laurence. There is in the Lutheran Quarterly 
(8, 518—535) an English translation of this work by G. H. Schodde. 

1 See Judaism, p. 444. 
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And eight hundreds to the incredulous 
His name will exhibit ;* but apprehend thou mentally 330 
The Christ of the Immortal God, Son of the Highest. 


He will fulfil the law of God, not destroy it ; 

Furnishing an antitype* copy, and will teach all things [needful]. 
To him priests shall bear an offering of gold, 

Myrrh and frankincense ; for all these things will he {?] perform. 335 
But when a certain voice in the desert 

Shall come proclaiming to mortals, and shall cry out to all : — 

“Let us make straight paths, and throw away 

Wickedness from the heart, and let every mortal body 

Be enlightened with water, that being born from above, 340 

They may no longer transgress what is just,” 

(But a barbarous mind,* persuaded by dancing, 

Cutting off [his head] shall give it as a reward.) Then a sign to 

mortals 

Shall suddenly take place, when guarded there shall come 

From the land of Egypt a beautiful stone, but against this 345 

The Hebrew people shall stumble ; but the Gentiles shall assemble 


2—T[ 10 
i 8 Units = 8 
~z 200 _ 8 Tens 80 
O 70 8 Hundreds 800 
YT 400 j —= 
Zz 200 888 
888 


Perhaps repetition of the number “‘ eight” was connected in the writer’s 
mind with an idea of some secret signification belonging to it. Justin 
(Dial, 24, 41) and Barnabas (Hpist. 15) term Sunday the eighth day. The 
former says : ‘‘ I can show you, gentlemen, . . . that the Eighth Day 
had a mystery, proclaimed through these [before-mentioned cireum- 
stances] by God, superior to [that of ] the Seventh.” — Justin Martyr, 
Dial. 24. Compare 41. 

In Egypt, where Greeks, by attention to astronomy, had detected, as 
was supposed, an eighth sphere or heaven —that of the fixed stars — far 
above and beyond the one in which the planet Saturn was supposed to 
thove, the Valentinian Gnostics selected this eighth sphere as the dwell- 
ing-place of the Supreme Being who had sent Christ. Compare Juda- 
ism, p. 334. 

8 On the meaning of antitype compare (Judaism, p. 349) the antitheses | 
of Ireneus. After an imbittered war between Jews and Romans an idea 
was advanced by some Christians that the events of the Old Testament 
were antithetically repeated in the New, Perhaps the idea may be in- 
tended above. 

4 Compare Note E, footnote 4. 
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Under his lead ; for the God who rules from on high, 
Through him they shall know, and the straight path of universal 
light. 


For he will show eternal life to mortals, 
To the chosen, but inflict fire eternally on the lawless. 350 
And then he will heal the sick, also the blameworthy, 
[Of their sins ?] all who put trust in him. 
The blind shall see, the lame shall walk, 
The deaf shall listen, the dumb shall talk ; 
He shall eject demons ; the dead shall rise ; 355 
He shall walk the waves and in a desert place 
From five loaves and a marine fish 
Shall satiate five thousand, and the remnants of these 
Shall fill twelve baskets for [the Sacred Virgin]. 
And then {srael being drunk shall not perceive 360 
Nor hear, being burdened with dull ears. : 


But when anger of the Highest shall visit the Hebrews 
In its rage, and shall take away their faith,® 
Because they destroyed the Heavenly Son of God. 


And then blows and vile spittle 365 
Shall Israel with polluted lips inflict on him. : 
For food gall, and for drink undiluted vinegar 
They shall godlessly give him, impelled by wicked frenzy 
In their breast and heart, but not seeing with their eyes — 
Blinder than moles, more frightful than reptiles 370 
Poisonous serpents — fettered by heavy sleep. 

But when he shall spread out his hands and embrace all 

things, 

And shall bear a crown of thorns, and his side shall 
They pierce with spears (wherefore during three hours, 
Dark monstrous night shall come in mid-day), 315 
Then indeed the temple of Solomon to mortals 
Shall give a great sign, when He shall enter 
The underworld, announcing resurrection to the dead. 








5 The corresponding line, 8, 278, for ‘‘ Sacred Virgin,” reads ‘‘ Hope 
of the Peoples.” Lactantius quotes it, ‘‘ Hope of the Multitude.” 

6 This may mean, destroy their worship by destruction of their tem- 
ple. The passage breaks the connection. Were line 364 amended thus, 
“So that they sHaLu destroy the Heavenly Son of God,” part of the dif- 
ficulty would be removed. 

% Its rent veil indicating (Origen, Ser. Com. in Matt. § 138; Opp. 
3, 927 A) a veil removed from the vision of believers. 
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But when he shall come in three days to light again, 
And shall show mortals his sleep,’ and teach all things, 380 
Ascending in the clouds he shall journey to heaven, 
Leaving to the world the gospel dispensation. 
In his name a new shoot shall spreut 
From the Gentiles, guided by God’s law. 

After these things there shall be Apostle ® guides, $85 
And then shall be a cessation of prophets. 

Thenceforward Hebrews shall reap an evil harvest. 
And much gold and silver shall the Roman king 
Plunder. And afterwards other kings 
Shall continually arise, as former ones perish, 390 
And shall afflict mortals. But to those men shall be great 
Destruction, when they shall rule with haughty injustice. 
But when the temple of Solomon on the mighty earth 
Shall fall, cast down by men of barbarous speech, 
Brazen-breastplated, and Hebrews be expelled the land 395 
Wanderers find] slaughtered, and shall mix much darnel 
With their wheat, noxious sedition shall be among all 
Mankind ; cities, mutually insulted, 
Shall bewail (since they performed an evil act), 
Receiving the great God’s anger in their bosom. 400 

Sibylline Oracles, 1, 324 — 400. 


No. 2. 


I heartily sing the Immortal’s great and famous Son 
To whom the Highest Parent granted assumption of the 
throne 


When not yet born, since a second time in flesh 

Was he born, being washed by the pouring of the river 

Jordan, which is borne along in a blue course ; 5 
Who, escaping the fire,® shall first see the sweet 

Spirit” coming on [him] with the white wings of a dove. 

There shall sprout a pure shoot ; the fountains shall bubble up ; 


7 The meaning probably is, ‘‘ shall narrate to mortals the events of his 
three days below.”’ There is, however, a different reading : ‘‘shall show 
mortals a type.” 

8 The Greek word oréAo: is perhaps an abbreviation for "AmdéaroAo. 
Otherwise the meaning must be ‘“‘multitudinous guides,” though the 
expression would be an unusual one. 

® An allusion possibly to the idea (Justin, Dia/. 88) that the Jordan 
took fire at the baptism of Jesus. Another reading gives a different 
sense. 

10 For rvevuare ywouevov read mvedu’ émvyiwopevov. 
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He shall show men the ways, shall show the paths 

To heaven ; shall teach all in wise parables ; 10 
Shall lead to rectitude and persuade a contrary people, 
Boasting a praiseworthy descent from his Heavenly Father. 
He shall walk the waves, free men from diseases, 

Raise the dead, drive off multitudinous ailments, 

From one fiéys roll of bread men shall be satiated. 15 


Sibylline Oracles, 6, 1—15. 


The remaining thirteen lines of Book 6 are by a later 
writer. Some of them speak in the past, not in the future 
tense." 


No. 3. 


Not in glory, but as mortal [about] to be judged” he will 
come, 

Pitiable, dishonored, formless," that he may give hope to the 
pitiable, 

Also [fair] form to perishable flesh and heavenly faith 

To unbelievers he will give ; and [anew] form man, 

(Originally moulded by God’s hands) 260 

Whom the serpent misled, that he should stray 





11 When the house of David shall produce a plant in whose hand 
The whole world, earth, heaven and sea shall be. 
Lightnings on earth shall be [such] as formerly they saw 
The two who were born from each other’s side ; 
It shall be [thus] when the earth shall rejoice in hope of the Son. 
On you alone, Land of Sodom, misery shall lie, 
For senseless, you did not recognize your God, 
Trifling with mortal perceptions, but from the thorn 
Crowning him with a crown, mixed frightful gall 
For insult and Swya drink, which shall cause you grievous suffer 
ing. 
O wood most blessed on which God was suspended ; 
Earth shall not have you, but you shall see heaven, 
When the fiery eye of God shall dart lightning on the temple. 
Sibylline Oracles, 6, 16-28. 


12 Tt was customary in ancient times for one awaiting his trial to indi- 
cate by his apparel and by his unshaved or unwashed countenance that 
he was in a pitiable condition. This was intended as an appeal to sym- 
pathy and compassion. ‘‘ Cicero. . . changed his attire, and assuming 
the garb of one accused, went round the forum soliciting the compassion 
of all whom he met.” —Smith, Dict. of Biog.1, p. 713, col. 2, art. 
Cicero. 

18 See Ch. III. § 14. 
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To adeadly fate, and take knowledge of good and evil, 

So that leaving God he should serve mortal customs : 

To him the All-ruler, taking [him] specially as adviser, 

Said in the beginning : “ Child, Ler us Born * make 265 

(Forming from our own image) mortal tribes. 

I now with my hands, then you by teaching shall heal 

Our form, that we may establish a mutual work.” 

Mindful therefore, of this purpose, he will come to be judged, 

[ Furnishing an antitype ? representation of the undefiled virgin | 

Enlightening with water by the hands of the elders. 271 

Doing all things by a word, healing every disease, 

He shall lay the winds with a word, and calm the sea 

When raging, with his feet, treading it in peace and trust. 

From five loaves and a marine fish 215 

He shall satiate five thousand men in a desert, 

And taking all the surplus fragments, 

Shall fill twelve baskets as a hope for the people. 

He will invite souls of the blessed and love the wretched , 

Who, scoffed at, shall do good for evil, 280 

While] beaten, scourged, desiring poverty. 

He] perceiving and seeing and hearing all things, 

Shall look into the interior, and lay it bare for conviction, 

For he is the hearing, understanding and sight of all, 

The Logos creating forms, whom all things obey, 285 

Savior of the dead, healer of all disease. 

He will fall at last into Law-less and FrartH-less ” hands, 

They will give God blows with unholy hands, 

And with polluted lips vile spittle. 

He will give to the blows an utterly undefiled back ; 290 

[For he will give himself to the world undefiled in virginity,"*] 

And buffeted, will be silent, that no one may recognize 

Who, of whom, he is, whence he came, that he may talk to 
the dead.” 





14 See Note M, text prefixed to footnote 17. 

15 See note 3. 

16 That is Eve, who was deemed by many a virgin until her expulsion 
sae Paradies, Compare line 291 and see Underworld Mission, Appendix, 

ote H. 

™ Law-less means heathen. Farru-less may mean Jews or heathens. 

18 Literally, ‘‘an undefiled virgin.” 

19 The meaning seems to be that, if recognized, he would not have been 
put to death, and could not have fulfilled his mission in the underworld. 
Compare Underworld Mission, 3d edit. p. 79. 
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He ® will bear a crown of thorns: for of thorns 2 
The eternal crown of chosen saints shall come. 295 
They shall pierce his side with a spear on account of their law, 
Since from reeds,” moved by another spirit, 
The soul’s inclinations, anger and revenge, are nourished. 
He will spread his hands and measure all the world. 
Giving gall for food and vinegar to drink, 300 
They shall spread this table of inhospitality. 

But when all these things mentioned shall be finished, 
Then in him the whole Law is abolished which at first 
Was given to mortal opinions because * of a disobedient people. 
Rent is the veil of the temple, and in mid-day 305 
Shall be dark monstrous night for three hours. 
For, cessation of service to temple and concealed Law, 
Veiled by worldly fantasies, was again manifested 
On the Ruler’s descent into the enduring earth. ' 
He will come to the underworld announcing to all 310 
The consecrated, hope, end of ages and the last day, 
And will abolish death by sleeping till the third day ; 
And then, freed from the departed, will come to light, 
The first to show the chosen a beginning of the resurrection. 


[Washed in the waters of an immortal fountain j 815 
From their former wickedness, that born again from above 
They may no longer be slaves to immoralities of the world. ] 


First the Lord is seen by HIS own [disciples] 
In the flesh as formerly. On hands and feet he will show 
To HIS Own, four marks impressed on his members. 320 
The East, the West, the South, the North, 
For so many kingdoms of the world shall fulfil 
The lawless reprehensible deed on our image. 
Sibylline Oracles, 8, 256 —323. : 





20 The next half-dozen lines, 299-304, are given in the order of Alex- 
andre. 

21 The word d&kavOos has a double meaning, indicating thorn and also 
(according to Liddell and Scott) ‘‘a plant much used in works of art, 
especially Corinthian capitals.” 

22 The word for spear and reed xdéAamos is the same in the original. 

23 Compare Justin Martyr, Dial. 43, quoted in Judaism on p. 348. 
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No. 4. 


Hail, Zion, much suffering daughter, 
Thy king enters riding on a colt, 325 
Appearing gentle to all, that our yoke, 
Slavish, grievous, burdening our necks he may carry off, 
And end godless laws and galling fetters. 
Know him thy God, the Son of God, 
Praising him and having him in thy heart ; 330 
Love him with thy soul and bear his name, 
Reject those who preceded,™ and wash from his blood. 
For observances and petitions do not propitiate him ; 
Nor, Immortal, does he heed perishable sacrifices, 
But, uttering with thy mind the cure of his holy teaching, 335 
Know this one, and you shall see his Parent. 
Sibylline Oracles, 8, 324 — 336. 


NOTE K. 
HERMES TRISMEGISTUS, MERCURY THRICE GREATEST. 


In the early part of the second century astrological and 
other works — doubtless of heathen origin — were circulat- 
ing in the name of Mercury.’ This probably suggested to 
some Christian of the less scrupulous sort, that Mercury might 
be made to teach better things than astrology. In order that 
his production might seem even more authoritative than prior 
ones in the name of that god, he ascribed it to Hermes Tris- 
megistus, or Mercury, Thrice Greatest, and designates the 
production as Adyos réAeos, the “ Perfect Discourse,” or the 
“ Final? Discourse,” intending probably to give it position 
above all other productions of the same personage. 





24 The meaning seems to be, reject the Jews and by so doing wash 
your hands from the crime of putting Jesus to death. 

1 Clement mentions (Strom. 6, 35; Opp. edit. Potter, p. 757) four 
books on astrology and two others, one of which contained hymns to the | 
gods, while the second contained a computation of, or rules for, a regal 
ife, 

2 A passage attributed to Orpheus (Cohort. 15, cited in Judaism, 
pp. 837-338) makes him say to his son, ‘‘I speak truth lest [my ?] former 
views should rob you of longed-for eternity.” Perhaps in the present 
case the heading of the Discourse meant that the views here given were 
the latest teachings of Mercury. 
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In the first half of the fourth century Lactantius prefixes to 
his quotations from this work an account of Mercury,’ which can 
hardly have originated earlier than the latter half of the third 
century. In it Mercury is made to proclaim a Supreme Being 
devoid of name, also one subordinate and created God, and 
some other views common among Christians. 

“This [Mercury] wrote books, and indeed many of them, 
pertaining to the knowledge of divine things, in which he 
asserts the majesty of the Supreme and Sole God, and calls 
him by the same names as ourselves, ‘Gop and FATHER,’ and 
lest any one should ask his name, says that he is dvavupor, 
‘ WITHOUT NAME.’ . . . His words are these: ‘GOD IS ONE, BUT 
THE ONE DOES NOT NEED A NAME, FOR THE SELF-EXISTENT IS 
WITHOUT NAME.’” — Div. Inst. 1, 6. 

“ Hermes-|Mercury] . . . who not only said that man had 
been made in the image of God, but also tried to explain it.” 
— Div. Inst. 2, 11. 

“Hermes [Mercury | affirms that those who have known God 
are not only safe from attacks of demons, but are not even 
subject to fate. He says: ‘THE SOLE PROTECTION IS PRACTICAL 
MONOTHEISM, FOR NEITHER AN EVIL DEMON NOR FATE HAS CON- 
TROL OF THE PRACTICALLY MONOTHEISTIC MAN, FOR GOD FREES 
THE PRACTICAL MONOTHEIST FROM EVERY EVIL, FOR PRACTICAL 
MONOTHEISM IS THE ONE AND SOLE GOOD IN MEN.’ ” — Div. Inst. 
2, 16. 

‘“‘Trismegistus, who, I hardly know how, investigated al- 
most all truth, often described the excellence and majesty of 
the Word.” — Div. Inst. 4, 9. 

“The Father God, . . . since he lacks parents, is justly 
named by Trismegistus, ‘ FaTHERLESS and MoTHERLESS.’” — 
Div. Inst. 4, 13. 


\ 





3 Lactantius, after devoting five chapters to other matter, says : 
** Let us now pass to divine testimonies, but first I will bring forward one 
which is akin to divine, both because of its exceeding age, and because 
he whom I shall name was transferred from mortals into the category of 


gods. 
“In the writings of Cicero, C. Cotta, high-priest, disputing against 
the Stoies, ... states that there were five Mercuries, and after enumer- 


ating four of them in order, [says] the fifth was that one by whom Argus 
was killed, and who ‘ fled on that account into Egypt, and delivered laws 
and literature (litteras) to the Egyptians.’ 

** He also founded a town which even now isin Greek called Hermopo- 
lis; . . . who, although a man, was most ancient and most instructed 
in every kind of learning, so that [his] knowledge of many things and arts 
fixed on him the name of Trismegistus.” — Div. Inst. 1, 6. 
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“ Hermes Trismegistus, . . . who agrees in words as well 
as substance with us, that is, with the prophets whom we fol- 
low, and speaks thus concerning justice: ‘O SoN, ADORE AND 
WORSHIP THIS verbum TEACHING, but the sole worship of God 
is not to be evil. . . . ‘ Tues [frankincense and spices], AND 
THINGS SIMILAR T0 THESE, ARE NOT APPROPRIATE TO HIM, FOR 
HE IS FULL OF ALL THINGS WHICH EXIST AND HAS NOT THE 
SLIGHTEST NEED OF ANY THING, BUT WE ADORE HIM BY GIVING 
THANKS, FOR HIS SACRIFICE IS SIMPLY BENEDICTION.’ ” — Div. 
Inst. 6, 25. 

‘Hermes [Mercury] did not. ignore that man was formed 
by God and in the image of God.” — Div. Inst. 7, 4. 

“T have made clear, as I think, that the soul is not disso- 
luble. It remains to cite the witnesses by whose authority 
my arguments may be corroborated. Neither will I call the 
prophets to testify . . . but those [witnesses] rather to whom 
it is necessary that the rejecters of true religion veritatem 
should yield credence. Hermes, describing the nature of 
man, . . . introduces these [remarks]. God ‘MADE THE SAME 
FROM BOTH NATURES, THE MORTAL AND THE IMMORTAL, [INTO] 
THE ONE NATURE OF MAN, MAKING HIM PARTLY IMMORTAL, PARTLY 
MORTAL, AND PLACED HIM HALF-WAY BETWEEN A DIVINE IMMOR- 
TAL NATURE AND A MORTAL, MUTABLE ONE, THAT, SEEING ALL 
THINGS [MORTAL AND IMMORTAL], HE MIGHT ADMIRE ALL THINGS.’ ” 
— Div. Inst. 7, 13. 

“In that book which is called the Perfect (or Final) Dis- 
course, after enumeration of the evils concerning which we 
have spoken, he adds these things: ‘Bur WHEN THESE THINGS 
SHALL THUS TAKE PLACE, O EscuLaPius, THEN THE LORD, AND 
FarHer, AND Gop, AND CREATOR, OF THE FIRST AND ONE [SUB- 
ORDINATE] GoD, LOOKING AT THE THINGS WHICH TAKE PLACE — 
EVEN SucH [AS OccuR] BY His WILL — OPPOSING TO DISORDER 
WHAT IS GOOD AND RECALLING WHAT WANDERS, AND PURIFYING 
WHAT IS WICKED, SOMETIMES DISSOLVING BY MUCH WATER, AND 
SOMETIMES BURNING OUT BY THE FIERCEST FIRE, AND SOMETIMES 
CRUSHING OUT BY WARS AND FAMINES, LEADS [BACK AGAIN] TO 
THE ANCIENT CONDITION AND REPLACES His wor.p.’” — Div. 
Inst. 7, 18. Compare Judaism at Rome, p. 56. 
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NOTE 


ALLEGED UNCANONICAL GOSPELS. 


Luke in the beginning of his Gospel (1, 1, 2) mentions 
that ‘“‘many have undertaken to arrange a narrative of the 
events accomplished among us, conformably to the accounts 
given us by those who were eye-witnesses from the begin- 
ning, and [who] have become ministers of the religion.” No 
trace remains of the narratives to which he refers unless 
Matthew’s Gospel, then extant only in Hebrew, was among 
those which he had in mind. His form of expression renders 
probable that some individuals after listening to detached por- 
tions of the Master’s history had endeavored in writing to 
connect and arrange them. Probably these imperfect attempts 
were laid aside by their authors or readers so soon as fuller 
and more connected narratives appeared. 

Some modern writers suppose that various Gospels ex- 
isted in the second century, from which the four now in ‘use 
were selected, or out of which they were formed-or in op- 
position to which they were fabricated. This view, in a crude 
shape, is expressed by Hone and Tischendorf.’ It is also held 





1 <« After the writings contained in the New Testament were selected 
from the numerous Gospels and Epistles then in existence, what became 
of the books that were rejected by the compilers ?” — Hone, Apoc. N. 
Test. p. v. In answer to this, Hone presents his reader a collection of 
documents classified by him as Gospels and Epistles, not one of which 
professes to record the MINISTRY of Jesus. 

‘‘The definition of Apocryphal Gospels is [Gospels] opposed to Canon- 
ical ones ; unless you prefer to contend that in the earliest times Canon- 
ical Gospels were [created ?] in opposition to apocryphal ones. . .. When 
first the Canonical Gospels by consent of the Church began to be sepa- 
rated from the great number of writings in circulation, it is obvious that 
yet other and new [writings] which were issued could not aspire to evan- 
gelical authority unless they feigned the same valued peculiarity (virtutem) 
with those [canonical ones]... . 

“¢ Whence it is to be concluded that no Gospels were reckoned apocry- 
phal before the Canon of Sacred Books existed in the ancient church.” — 
C. Tischendorf, De Evang. Apoc. Origine et Usu, pp. 1, 2. 

Tischendorf, after arguing (pp. 3, 4) from Ireneus, Tatian, and The- 
ophilus, writers after the middle of the second century, that ‘‘in the 
opinion of the most numerous and of the principal [Christian] teachers 
the Gospel Canon pane jam constitisset had now been almost established,” 
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in several shapes by other writers, especially in Germany, an’ 
extract from one of the more thoughtful of whom is sub- 
joined.” Attention to four meanings of the word Gospel and 
to some historical facts should precede examination of these 
uncanonical works. 

One meaning of this term is A RECORD OF THE LIFE OF JESUS. 
A second meaning, common among early Christians, was THE 
FOUR RECORDS or Gospels in contradistinction from the Epis- 
tles. A third meaning is THE INTERPRETATION PUT UPON 
CHRIST'S TEACHING, or that of his Apostles, by an individual 
or a sect. Thus the Gospel according to Calvin, or according 
to Wesley, would be readily understood as meaning the inter- 
pretation by those individuals of New Testament teaching. A 
fourth meaning is, A GOSPEL, or THE FOUR GOSPELS, AS TRANS- 
LATED OR ANNOTATED BY SOME INDIVIDUAL. Thus “ Camp- 
bell’s Four Gospels” would be readily understood to mean his 
translation of, and annotations on, the four Gospels. Among 
early Christians such a work would have been tertned Camp. 
bell’s Gospel, the latter word distinguishing the four cdllec- 
tively from the Epistles. 

In the days of Irenzeus and of Tatian, probably about a. p. 
170, it is obvious that four Gospels only were in common use. 


adds (p. 4), ‘‘ therefore from the time which immediately preceded the 
middle of the second century until almost the close of the fourth, was 
the era of Apocryphal Gospels.” Compare views of Strauss on p. xiv. 

It would — with the exception of our four Gospels — be difficult or 
impossible to point out in the era mentioned a single document profess- 
edly of Christian origin, which assumed to narrate the life or ministry of 
Jesus. 

An earlier and common error in Europe paved the way for such views 
as the foregoing. It appears in the following extract from Mosheim: 
** Not long after the Savior’s ascension, various histories of his life and 
doctrines, full of impositions and fables, were composed by persons, . « . 
superstitious, singple, and piously fraudulent ; and afterwards, various 
other spurious writings were palmed upon the world, falsely inscribed 
with the names of the holy Apostles.” — Ecc. Hist. Century |]. Part 2, 
Ch. 2, § 17, Murdock’s trans. 1, p. 73. Mosheim, however, did not 
suppose that the Gospels and other writings of the New Testament had 
merely been selected out of this mess without abundant evidence of their 
authorship. 

2 <¢Tn addition to our canonical Gospels, Christian antiquity was ac- © 
quainted with several others ; and it is in the last degree needful to ob- 
tain as accurate a knowledge of these as possible, for the opinion is pretty 
wide-spread that some of them are older and more original than our 
canonical Gospels.” — De Wette, Introduct. to N. Test., p. 87 ; Froth- 
ingham’s trans. 
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The effort of Irenzeus to explain wHy this precise number ex- 
isted implies that its existence was well recognized.? Tatian 
also made a Diatessaron,* a harmony or synopsis of the four. 
Somewhat earlier we find two classes of men, intensely un- 
like each other, called Gnostics. Both classes originated after 
an imbittered war between Jews and Gentiles, and both held 
that the God of the Jews was not the God of the Christians, 
but a different being.’ Marcion, the leader of one class, adopted, 
or made special use of, the Gospel of Luke, who was a Gentile 
and a companion of Paul.® From this he expurgated what he 
could not, even by forced explanation, fit into his system, but 


3 Irenzeus, after specifying (cont. Heres. 3,1, 1) Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, and John as having each written one of the Gospels, adds as fol- 
lows : ‘‘ Nor can there be more or fewer Gospels than these. For as 
there are four regions of the world in which we live, and four cardinal 
winds, and the Church is spread over all the earth, and the Gospel is the 
pillar and support of the Church, and the breath of life ; in like manner 
is it fit that it should have four pillars.” — Cont. Hares. 3, 11,8 ; Opp. 1, 
pp. 467, 468, edit. Stieren, Norton's trans. On. p. 467 Stieren has er- 
roneously ¢. 12 for e. 11. : 

Busebius (Ecc. Hist. 3, 37) mentions Quadratus as engaged in teach- 
ing at the same time with the daughters of Philip, and states that the 
disciples of that age were accustomed ‘‘to distribute the writing of the. 
divine Gospels.” As Philip was executed in a. Dp. 52 (see Judaism, 
p- 238) the ministry of his daughters can scarcely be placed later than 
the close of the first century. Quadratus lived into the first quarter of 
the second century, for he presented an Apology to Hadrian. Eusebius 
would not have termed any Gospels DIVINE except the four recognized in 
his day, and unless his information were inaccurate, these four must in 
the time of Quadratus have had an established authority. 

4 “ Tatian putting together, ] know not on what plan, a synopsis and 
harmony of the evangelists, called this 7d 6a recodpwr, ‘The four 
collated,’ which even yet is in circulation among some.” — Eusebius, 
Ecc. Hist. 4,29. In the fifth century Theodoret (Heret. Fab. 1, 20) took 
away two hundred copies of this Diatessaron which he found used and 
esteemed by churches that he regarded as sound in the faith. His only 
charge against it is its omission of the genealogies (which perhaps Tatian 
could not harmonize) and of the descent from David. 

5 See touching these men Judaism, pp. 331 — 336. : 

6 Irenzeus speaks (3, 11, 7) of Marcion ‘‘as mutilating the Gospel 
according to Luke.” Compare Ireneus 1, 27, 2. Tertullian says: 
‘*Marcion seems to have selected Luke as the [one] whom he would cut 
up.” Adv. Mare. 4,2. Compare in Norton’s Genuineness, Vol. 3, Ap- 
pendix, Note C, his remarks on this Gospel. 

Apelles, the disciple of Marcion, seems to have used the same expur- 
gated copy of Luke. The term Gospel of Marcion, or Gospel of Apelles, 
meant sometimes this expurgated copy, and sometimes, perhaps, the sys- 
tem which they based upon it. Neither of these two individuals doubted 
the authorship of the four Gospels, but they supposed the evangelists, be- 
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used from the other Gospels what he thought could be pressed: 
into its support. 

The chief division of the other class was the Valentinians, or 
followers of Valentinus. These used especially, but not ex- 
clusively, John’s Gospel.’ Heracleon, one of them, wrote a 
commentary on it, the remnants of which will be found col- 
lected by Massuet in his edition of Irenzeus, pp. 362-376, in 
which work also an extract from his commentary on Luke will 
be found on p. 362. Another portion of this class used Mark’s 
Gospel.’ Basilides will be subsequently mentioned. 

It seems impossible that other records concerning the min- 
istry of Jesus should have been afloat in Gentile communities, 
and that the Gnostics, instead of drawing from them, should 
have needed forced interpretation and, in the case of Marcion, 
mutilation of the records yet in use. 

We have the direct testimony of Irenzeus that the Heretics, 
under which title he specifies the Ebionites, Marcionites, Val- 
entinians, afid others, used our Gospels.? This. testimony 
comes from one who would have been prompt to point out any 
tendency of the Heretics to use records other than what he 
deemed sanctioned. We have, moreover, the statement of 
Tertullian that the Heretics should not be allowed to use the 
Christian Scriptures,” — a superfluous statement, if the rec- 
ords which they used were from other hands than those rec- 
ognized by Christians generally. 





cause of their Jewish education, to have misunderstood the Master’s 
teaching. 

A letter of Origen preserved only in a Latin translation, implies that 
Marcion and Apelles, even if they made most use of Luke, must have used 
the remaining three Gospels. ‘* You see . .. with what expurgation Mar- 
cion expurgated the Gospels or the Epistles Apostolwm, or with what his 
successor, Apelles, after him [did the same].” — Origen, Epist. Opp. 1, 
p- 6 B, edit. de la Rue. 

7 «*The Valentinians making copious use of that [Gospel] which is 
according to John.” —Irenzeus, 3, 11, 7. 

8 “Those who distinguish Jesus from the Christ, and say that Christ 
remained without suffering, but that Jesus suffered, preferring the Gos- 
pel according to Mark, if they read it with the love of truth, can be cor- 
rected.” — Ibid, This perhaps means that Mark’s Gospel admitted less 
easily than John’s of vague and fanciful interpretations. 

9 “Such is the established authority of the Gospels that the Heretics 
themselves render testimony to them, and each one of them who goes out 
[from Christianity] endeavors to confirm his teaching out of them.” — 
Ireneus, cont. Heres. 3,11, 7. The passage is found only in the Latin 
translation. 


10 «« They (the Heretics) offer the Scriptures, and by this their auda- 
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We will now endeavor to classify these supposed uncanoni- 
cal Gospels. Lack of leisure and sight prevent that fuller 
treatment which I could wish. The general reader will find 
all that he needs in Norton’s Genuineness, 8, pp. 214 —286 ; 
abridged edit. pp. 340-391. 


1. Recorps. Matthew and Luke under other names. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, in what was then called Hebrew," was used 
by Hebrew Christians, also called Nazarenes or Ebionites, and 
hence received the name of ‘ Gospel to the Hebrews,” ‘to the 
Nazarenes,” “to the Ebionites,” and also according to Jerome 
“Gospel of the Apostles,” otherwise called, perhaps, “of the 
Twelve Apostles.” ? Some copies of it had interpolations not 
extant in Matthew.” 

Bartholomew is said to have carried this Hebrew Gospel 





city at once influence some. . . . We interpose that they are not to be 
admitted toa dispute from the Scriptures.””— De Prascript. Heeret. 15 ; 
Opp. p. 236 C.  ** The reason for what we propose is obvious ; that the 
Heretics are. not to be admitted to enter upon an argument from the. 
Scriptures. . . . Not being Christians, nwllwm jus capiunt Christiana- 
rum literarum, they have no legal right to the Christian records.” — 
De Prescript. Heret. 37; Opp. 242 D. : ; 

11 The Nazarenes ‘‘ have the Gospel according to Matthew in its fullest 
shape, in the Hebrew language.” — Bpiphanius, Hwres. 29, 9. The 
Ebionites ‘‘also receive the Gospel according to Matthew, for they, as 
also the followers of Cerinthus, use this Gospel ; they call it [the Gospel] 
according to the Hebrews.” — Heres. 30,3. ‘‘ Matthew . . . composed 
the Gospel of Christ in Hebrew letters and words. . . . Further: the 
Hebrew itself is preserved until this day in the library at Cvesarea,””’ — 
Jerome, de Vir. Illust. 3; Opp. 2, 833, edit. Vallars. ‘‘The Gospel 
also which is called according to the Hebrews, and which was lately 
translated by me into the Greek and Latin, and which Origen often 
used.” — De Vir. Iilust. 2; Opp. 2, 831. Cp. Euseb. Ecc. Hist. 3, 255 
**The Gospel which the Nazarenes and Ebionites use . . . and whichis 
called by many |or most], @ plerisqus, the authentic [Gospel] of Mat- 
thew.” — Jerome, Comment. in Matt. 12, 13 ; Opp. 7, 77. 

12 «<The Gospel according to the Hebrews . . . which the Nazarenes 
yet use —[that, namely] according to the Apostles, or as many think, 
according to Matthew {in its genuine form ?]— which is in the library of 
Cesarea.””— Jerome, cont. Pelag. 3; Opp. 2, col. 782, edit. Vallars. 
Compare Hom. 1 on Luke, Origenis Opp. 3, 933 B (5,87). Jerome omits, 
and the Homilies use, the word ‘* Twelve” before Apostles. If the Apos- 
tles while working collectively in Judea used any written Gospel it must 
have been this, the others being in Greek. 

18 See ancient quotations from the Gospels in Grabe, Spicileg., 1, 
pp. 25-31. Those by Clement and Origen (pp. 26-27) must have ex- 
isted in the second or thirdcentury. Those quoted by other writers may 
in several instances have found their way into it at a later date. The 
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to India.“ Cerinthus is said to have made special use of it.¥: 
Hence the terms (Jerome Prefat. in Matt.) “Gospel of Bar- 
tholomew,” (Epiphan. Heres. S51, 7) “Gospel of Cerinthus.” 
These terms, however, can never have had much currency, 
and may have been unknown to the first three centuries. 

The Gospel of Marcion or of Apelles (see note 6) was an 
altered copy of Luke. 

2. COMMENTARIES AND Expositions. | Basilides wrote an ex- 
position of the Gospels in twenty-four books,’® which at a later 
date seems to have been called his Gospel.” The Gospel of 
Thomas, judged by our only extract from it,’ may have been 
some exposition of passages in the Gospels. A Gospel of Truth, 
attributed to the Valentinians by Irenzus (8, 11, 9, cp. Tertul- 
lian, de Prescript. Heret. 49), must have been expository or 
doctrinal. Nothing historical from it is quoted or contro- 
verted by any one. 

3. DocrrinaL Works. Serapion early in the third century 
mentions th€ Gospel of Peter.’? The work, obviously not his- 
torical, may have been some portion of the Clementines;” or 


Jewish Christians who used Matthew in the original, soon became an 
unimportant sect. It is hardly possible that they had among them 
trained copyists equal to those in the Greek book-markets. Some pas- 
sages from Luke and John (not always closely translated into Hebrew), 
or marginal paraphrases and comments on the same, seem, with a little 
other matter, to have been copied into the text of Matthew. 

14 «*Pantenus .. . issaid to have gone to the Indians; where, it is 
commonly said, he found the Gospel of Matthew, which before his arri- 
val had been delivered to some in that country, who had the knowledge 
of Christ : to whom Bartholomew, one of the Apostles, is said to have 
preached, and to have left with them that writing of Matthew in He- 
brew letters, and that it was preserved among them to that time.” — 
Eusebius, Zee. Hist. 5,9, 10; Lardner’s trans. 

18 Epiphanius, Heres. 30, 14 

16 Agrippa Castor, cited by Eusebius, Zec. Hist. 4, 7. 

7 Hom. 1 on Luke, Origenis Opp. 3, 933 C (5, 87). 

18 In the Philosophumena (5, 7, p. 101, edit. Miller) is an extract 
at second hand from the Gospel of Thomas. ‘‘ He who seeks me will find 
me in children after their seventh year, for there —to become concealed 
in their fourteenth year —I am manifested.’’— Cp. Matt. 18, 5. The 
yas is also mentioned in Hom. 1 on Luke, Origenis Opp. 3, 933 C, 
(9, 87). 

19 Kusebius, Ecc. Hist. 6, 12. 

29 In carly writers a subject is sometimes presented (see Judaism, 
p- 177) by selecting disputants on either side into whose mouths the 
arguments of respective schools are put. The author of the Clementine 
Homilies and Recognitions selects Peter as the person who shall pre- 
seut true views, and Simon Magus as the opponent who is to present 
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of a similar work. A Gospel of Matthias (cp. Acts 1, 26) is 
mentioned by Eusebius (Zc. Hist. 8, 25) and by the Homilies 
on Luke (1, Origen. Opp. 8, 933.C). Absence of any appeal to 
it implies that it was not a history of Jesus. It must have 
been something doctrinal. 

4. GOSPEL ACCORDING TO THE Eeyptrans.2 Uncertainty as 
to whether this belongs under the first or third of the preced- 
ing heads, leads me to treat it separately. The citations from 
it suggest that it was a doctrinal homily (on Matthew 22, 
307) exceptional in that it selects Jesus as speaker. The 
citations refer to the absence of sex in the next life, and 
the fact that while marrying and bearing of children con- 
tinue death also will continue. There may have been some 
casual reason for the title “‘ Gospel according to the Egyptians.” 
As no such reason, however, is apparent, I think the fol- 





false views of the subjects discussed. In another document called the 
Preaching of Peter it is also obvious that Peter is merely selected as 
spokesman. Their authors had no thought of passing off these produc- 
tions as written or uttered by that Apostle. They merely meant, by 
selecting him as spokesman, to indicate their adherence to a belief in both ° 
dispensations — the Jewish and Christian —as having proceeded from 
the same God. They were prompted to this, perhaps, by the fact that, 
of the two bodies opposed to this view one, the Marcionites, made great ~ 
use of Paul’s writings, while the other, the Valentinians, used chiefly 
those of John. 

In the latter of these documents Peter is made to argue from the 
Scriptures of the New Testament (Clem. Alex. Strom. 6, 41) an appeal 
which would have been deemed needless, or even derogatory to him by 
one who was trying to palm off the work as his genuine production. 

In one portion of the work where the author appeals to Sibylla and 
Hystaspes — books regarded as prophecies addressed to heathen com- 
munities — Paul is introduced (Clem. Alex., Strom. 6, 42, 43; Opp. 
p- 761, edit. Potter) as the personage to make THIS appeal. Probably it 
would have been deemed out of place in the mouth of Peter. f 

21 In the third century it is mentioned by Clem. Alex. Strom. 3, 63, 
92, 93 (cp. 45, 61) and by the Philosophumena 5,7; p. 98, ed. Miller. 
Later mentions exist in Hom. 1 on Luke (Orig. Opp. 3, 933 B, ed. De la 
Rue) and Epiphan. Heres. 62,2 (Opp. 1, 514) who probably confused 
what the Philosophumena ascribes to this Gospel with what its preceding 
statement ascribes to the Mystics. (Cp. pseudo Clem. Rom. Epist. 2, 
12; al. 5.) The quotation from it by Clement (Strom. 3, 92) speaks of a 
time ‘When . . . the male with the female shall be neither male nor 
female” (cp. Matt. 22,30). This may have been the passage on which 
the Ophites are said (Philosophumena, p. 98) to have based their view of 
transmutation in the soul or its affections. That the Philosophumena 
should treat this work as the source of but one error accords with its 
being an almost unknown doctrinal treatise, or a translation either of 
Matthew or the four Gospels, in some manuscript or manuscripts of 
which one or two notes or interpolations had attracted attention. 
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lowing explanation probable. A translation of Matthew,” if, 
not of the four Gospels, may already have been made into 
some Egyptian dialect. In one or more manuscripts of this 
some scribe may have appended as a note, or perhaps inter- 
polated, an’ extract or extracts from this Homily. On this 
supposition the term Gospel according to the Egyptians would 
be natural, and would accord with the fact that Clement of 
Alexandria who quotes, does not appear to have seen the 
work. 3 

The foregoing includes, I believe, every uncanonical Gospel 
mentioned in the first three centuries. So far as concerns 
Eusebius, Jerome, Epiphanius, or the Homilies on Luke,” it 
includes mentions of later date. . 

When Christianity gained the upper hand, there was a mo- 
tive which did not previously exist for fabricating documents 
in the name of venerated Christians. Yet even then any 
fabricated histories of Jesus concerned themselves with his 
earlier years not with his ministry. The authority of the 
four Gospels seems to have been so firm as to preclude other 
accounts concerning this portion of his life. 


22 The number of Jews in Egypt gives plausibility to the supposition 
that Matthew’s Gospel may have been translated earlier than the others 
for some of the non-Greek-speaking communities of Jewish Christians. 

*3 Inde la Rue’s edition of Origen’s Works, Vol. 3, p. 932, and in the 
edition of Lommatzsch, 5; xxv1I, XXVIII, and in the edition of Jerome 
by Vallarsius, 7, col. 245 - 248, is a letter of Jerome, which in the last- 
mentioned work is addressed to Paula and Eustochium. In all these 
it is entitled Prologue to Homilies on Luke, there attributed to Origen. 
In this letter Jerome says that a lady named Blesilla had, at a former 
date, asked him to issue in the Latin, Origen’s ‘‘ thirty-six [Vadlars. 
twenty-five] books on Matthew and five others on Luke and thirty-nine 
[Vallars. thirty-two] on John,” —a request, as he said, beyond his 
strength and leisure, but, as the friends who now addressed him had 
asked only for the translation of the Homilies on Luke, he had complied. 
Quam tamen ideirco nunc faciam, quia sublimiora non poscitis. 

In a preceding portion of the letter he says that the persons whom he 
addressed had asked him to translate the [thirty-nine ??] Homilies on 
Luke of ‘‘our Adamantius,” that is, of Origen. De la Rue and Lom- 
matzsch omit the bracketed number thirty-nine. It is doubtless an in- 
terpolation. It contradicts the statement in the same letter (a statement 
in which all texts agree) attributing to Origen but five Homilies on Luke. 
The thirty-nine Homilies on Luke however, though perhaps from an 
Alexandrine writer, were composed in Latin, and apparently between 
A.D. 325 and A.D. 350. See Underworld Mission, Note I. Didymus 
of Alexandria, mentioned by Jerome (de Vir. Iilust. 109, al. 118, Opp. 2, 
col. 939, ed. Vallars., cp. Smith, Dict. of Biog. art. Didymus) cannot 
have written them; for he lived in Jerome’s time, half a century later 
than the author of these homilies, and, moreover, wrote in Greek. 
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NOTE M. 
DATE WHEN JESUS WAS DEIFIED. 


In the early part of the third century the deification of 
Jesus had, at least in some localities, considerable foothold 
among Gentile Christians, though it was rejected by all Jew- 
ish ones, and was treated by many Gentiles as a dangerous 
innovation." 

In the third quarter of the second century Justin Martyr, 
the earliest extant defender of this view, advocated it in his 
discussion with a Jew, but manifests a feeling of uncertainty 
touching it,? which he does not on other points. At a yet 
earlier date — probably about the middle of the century *— 
he wrote an Apology addressed to a heathen emperor, in which 
he designates Jesus as the ANGEL and APosTLE * of the Supreme 
Being, basing in one case his argument on a use of the former 
term in the Old Testament.® Throughout this somewhat 








1 See Judaism, Ch. XI. notes 56, 57, 58, 60. : 

2 « «But, O Trypho,’ I said, ‘his being the Christ of God is not an- 
nulled even if 1 am unable to show that he pre-existed asa God, son of the 
Maker of all things and was born a man.’” — Justin Martyr, Dial. 48 ; 
Opp. 2, 154 C. 

8 In the Apology (1, 46 ; Opp. 1, 228-230) Justin places the birth of 
Christ 150 years previously. In his Dialogue (12; Opp. 2, 400 C) he 
alludes to the Apology as already written. The date of either work has 
however been much discussed and differently decided by different writers. 
The war mentioned by the Jew may have been the Jewish one under 
Hadrian, or that under Antoninus Pius, or may have been a non-Jewish war 
under the latter, or even under Mareus Antoninus. If the first-mentioned 
be the one referred to, then we must suppose that Justin wrote out the 
discussion long after its occurrence. Cicero’s work de Nat. Deorum was 
written thirty years after the discussion which it professes to narrate. 

* «Our teacher — who is both son of the FATHER OF ALL THINGS and 
Master Gop and also his apostle — foretold us that these things would 
happen.” — Justin Martyr, 4po/. 1,13; Opp. 1,162 A. ‘These [Old 
Testament] teachings are given as proof that Jesus Christ is the Son and 
Apostle of God, having previously been his Logos, and appeared some- 
times in the guise of fire [at the burning bush] and sometimes in the 
likeness of incorporeal things.” — Apol. 1,63; Opp. 1,262 A. ‘‘ We do 
homage to. . . the son... and to the host of orHER good angels 
who are his followers and like to him. . . .””— Apol. 1,6; Opp. 1, 148, 
150 C. Compare fuller quotation in Judaism, p. 470. 

5 The Jews-~‘‘ having it expressly stated in the compositions of 
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elaborate Apology there is not a paragraph nor even a sentence 
devoted to argument for, nor yet to a statement of, the deity 
of Jesus. With a possible exception soon to be considered, 
that doctrine is not even mentioned.® The omission cannot 
have been occasioned by Gentile Tepugnance, since after the 
doctrine was in existence it met less opposition from Gentile 
converts than from Jewish ones,’ and the only natural ex- 
planation of it is that the view, if held, had not yet taken 
such possession of Justin’s mind as it afterwards did. 

The only mention of the doctrine in the Apology is ap- 
pended,® a mention so parenthetical and brief that its omission 
would not impair connection of the sentence. 

Justin in his larger Apology would, by any reader ignorant 
of his Dialogue, be understood as meaning and affirming that 


Moses (Exod. 3, 2, 6, 14, 15), ‘The ANGEL of God spoke to Moses in a 
fiery flame, in the bush, and said: I am Tue BEING, the God of Abra- 
ham and the God of Isaac and the God of Jacob’ — affirm that it was the 
Father and Artificer of all things who spoke these words.” — Apol. 1, 63 ; 
Opp. 1, 262 A, 264B. Yetsome Jews must, notwithstanding Justin’s 
assertion, have deemed the speaker to Moses an angel. See Heb. 2,2; 
Acts 7, 53; Galat. 3,19; Josephus, Antig. 15, 5, 3. 

6 The second Apology also omits the view, but is too brief and special 
in object to have needed any allusion to it. 

7 See Judaism, Ch. XI. notes 57, 58, 60. 

8 «The Jews therefore who constantly maintain that the FATHER OF 
ALL THINGS spoke to Moses, when the speaker was in reality the Son of 
God, who is called his ANGEL and APOsTLé, are justly convicted by the 
prophetic spirit and by Christ himself, of knowing neither the Father 
nor the son. For those who say that the son is the Father are convicted 
of not understanding the Father and of not knowing that the FATHER oF 
ALL THINGS has a son, who being the first-born Logos of God, (also ts God) 
also formerly appeared in the semblance of fire and in the image of what 
was incorporeal, to Moses and to the other prophets.” — Apol. 1,63 ; Opp. 
1, 264C D. If the words ina parenthesis be from Justin the word ‘‘and” 
should be substituted for ‘‘ also” immediately afterwards. The Greek will 
bear either translation. In this latter case Justin, who had more than 
once quoted the words spoken to Moses, ‘‘ I am the God of Abraham and 
of Isaac and of Jacob” (Exod. 3, 6), may have deemed it necessary to ad- 
mit parenthetically that the term God, equally as the term angel, was 
applied to the speaker in the Old Testament. The parenthesis, however, 
may be a later insertion. Our means of determining the text of Justin 
are very scanty, and therefore have less weight in deciding the question. 
Only two manuscripts of the Apology (Smith, Dict. of Biog. art. Justin) 
are in existence. If the parenthesis stood in a different connection its 
genuineness might be less suspicious, but here it seems to contravene the 
point of Justin’s argument, which consists in keeping out of view the 
term God while laying stress on the term angel. 
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Jesus was merely a pre-existent angel.? This certainly is the 
view to which he gives prominence. Probably in his first 
efforts to meet objections raised against the Old Testament, 
this was his means of defence. It is equally plain that at a 
later date, when he wrote his Dzalogue, he substitutes the view 
that Jesus, though called an angel, was a subordinate god.” 





9 In one place Justin affirms: ‘‘ We are followers of the onLy God, 
the Unborn, through the Son.” — Apol. 1, 14; Opp. 1,164 B. By the 
‘“Unborn God” Justin always means the Father. He never applies this 
term toJesus. The passage implies that Justin at this date recognized 
No god save the Father. 

10 « As to your saying that this Christ pre-existed before the ages as a 
god, . . . it appears to me not only PARADOXICAL but foolish.” — 
Trypho in Dial. 48; Opp. 2,154 B. It is noteworthy in the foregoing 
that Justin takes this method of introducing what he had not previously 
affirmed. Again, his opponent is made to say : ‘* Answer me first how 
you can show that there is another God besides the Maker of all things.” 
— Trypho in Dial. 50; Opp. 2,162 E. ‘1 will endeavor to persuade 
you who understand the Scriptures, that there is and is said to be an- 
other god and lord BENEATH the MAKER OF ALL THINGS, one who is also 
called an angel.” — Dial. 56; Opp. 2,178 C.  ‘‘ If I could not show you 
from the Scriptures that one of those three [Gen. 18, 2] is a god and is 
called an angel, . . . it might be reasonable for you to think him, as 
your whole nation thinks, the God who existed BEFORE CREATION OF 
THE WORLD.” — Dial. 56; Opp. 2,180 D E. ‘I will endeavor to per- 
suade you that this being who is said to have appeared to Abraham, to 
Jacob, and to Moses, and is termed god, is a different one from the Gop 
WHO MADE ALL THINGS.” — Dial. 56; Opp. 2, 182 E. 

‘Begin and explain to us how this god, who appeared to Abraham, 
and who is a SERVANT to God the MAKER OF ALL THINGS, being born of 
a virgin, became, as you have alleged, a human being, similar in suffer- 
ing to others.” — Trypho in Dial. 57; Opp. 2,190 KE A. ‘* This [being] 
called a god, who appeared to the patriarchs, is called also angel and 
lord, so that from these [appellations] you may recognize him as SERVANT 
to the FATHER OF ALL THINGS.” — Dial. 58; Opp. 2,192 C D.  ‘‘It is 
necessary that I explain to you the words which announce how there ap- 
peared to him flying from his brother Esau this being who was angel and 
god and lord, and who appeared in the form of a man to Abraham, and 
in the form of a mortal wrestling with Jacob.” — Dial. 5s; Opp. 2, 
194 E. ‘*Bear with me, I said, while I show you from the book of 
Exodus how this same [being] angel and god and lord and man and mor- 
tal, who appeared to Abraham and Jacob, appeared in a flame of fire 
from a bush to, or associated with, Moses.” — Dial. 59: Opp. 2,196 C D. 
“If, O friends, it was an angel and god at the same time who appeared 
to Moses, as has been shown you by the previously written words, the 
god who spoke to Moses, will not be the MAKER OF ALL THINGS . 
but [will be]. he who was shown you to have appeared to Abraham and to 
Jacob : aSERVANT to the will of the MAKER OF ALL THINGS.” — Dial. 60 ; 
Opp. 2,198 A B. The Scripture, ‘by saying that an angel of the Lord 
appeared to Moses, and afterwards indicating that it was the Lord hin- 
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This late origin of Christ’s deification is corroborated by the’ 
paucity of writers in the second century wko accept or even 
allude to it. With Jewish Christians (see Judaism, Ch. XI. 
notes 57, 60) it never found favor." Of Gentile Christians 
in the second century Routh’s -first volume includes docu- 
ments and fragments from about twenty who, save perhaps 
Melito,” have nothing of Justin’s view. Among fourteen or 
fifteen other writers in the same century eleven — including 
some who deem Jesus the pre-existent Son of God and instri- 
ment of creation — ignore, contravene, or condemn his deifica- 
tion, while four (if the Epistle to Diognetus be of this cen- 
tury) may have accepted it. These four have certain traits, 
1. No one of them (compare p. 75) uses the word Jesus or 


self who was alsoa god, points out the same [being] whom it indicates by 
many other statements as a SERVANT to the Gop OVER THE WORLD.” — 
Dial. 60; Opp. 2,200 A. ‘1 will give you another testimony... from 
the Scripturegy that originally, prior to all his creations, God produced 
from himself a certain reasoning power which is called by the holy 
spirit the glory of the Lord, but sometimes son, sometimes wisdom, 
sometimes god, sometimes lord and Jogos, and sometimes he calls him- 
self chief commander, when appearing in form of a mortal to Joshua, 
son of Nun. For he has all these appellations because of serving 
his Father's will and being born by the will of the Father.” — 
Dial. 61 ; Opp. 2,200 A-—202 B. See also ce. 68, 73, 86, 87, 113, 115, 126, 
[bis], 127, 128 [bis], 129; Opp. 2, pp. 8382 C, 246 D, 294 A B, 298 C, 376 
D, 384 B, 420 D, 422 C, 424 C D, 426 A BC, 428 E. It is possible 
that Justin had found difficulty in maintaining the position taken in 
his Apology, that the Being mentioned in the Old Testament was sim- 
ply an angel. He needed to account for the application to that being of 
the term God, and took this method of doing it. Compare note 25. 

11 Justin lived during intense bitterness between Jews and Gentiles. 
He hoped perhaps to commend his argument to Gentiles by giving it the 
appearance of confuting a Jew, 

12 See remarks on page 218. 

13 The Epistles attributed to Ignatius and the so-called second Epistle 
of Clement are later than the second century. In that century the deifi- 
cation of Jesus is ignored by CLEMENT oF Rome, Potycar?, BaRrna- 
BAS, Heras, the Oratrio AD Gracos, and Hermtas, in all but one 
of whom it was, if held by the writer, unlikely to be omitted. 'The 
MArtyrRDOM OF PoLYCARP (see Judaism, p. 469) apparently disclaims 
it, while the De Monarcuia has for a title the watchword of its oppo- 
nents. 

Had the ConorraTio AD Gracos regarded Jesus as a deity the view 
could not have escaped mention in its systematic and elaborate statement 
of differences in date and character between heathen and Christian views 
as to the being or beings recognized as God. Its direct statement is: 
‘*No one existed earlier than God who could give him aname, nor did 
He think it necessary to affix a name to himself, being one and ALONE, 
as He testifies through his own prophets, saying: [Is. 44, 6] ‘I was God 
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Christ.“ 2. Though treating the Son as the instrument of 
creation they never style him Creator. 3. Though one of 
them, Theophilus, quotes Old Testament passages in which 
the term God is applied to the being whom they deem sub- 
ordinate, yet each in his own person makes but one, if any, 
such application of it. 

Theophilus addressed a work to his heathen friend Auto- 
lycus. He instructs him that the Supreme Being dwelt 
from eternity, having inside of him his reason or creative 
power; that before creating the world he, without divest- 





originally, and beside me there is No OTHER.’ ” — Cohort. 21; Just. Opp. 
PG 2ICe 

Irenzus speaks of ‘*The Church” as ‘receiving . . . the faith in 
one God, Father, All-Ruler, who made heaven and earth . .. and in 
one Jesus Christ, the son of God and in the holy spirit which foretold 
[everything concerning Jesus].” — Cont. Heres. 1,10, 1. Elsewhere he 
says: ‘‘ We have shown . . . that the Apostles in their own person call 
no one God except. . . the Father of our Lord.” — Cont. Heres. 5, 25, 2. 

The Clementine Homilies say: ‘Our Lord. . . did not proclaim 
himself God. He justly blessed him who called him Son of that God who 
perfected the beauty of the universe. ... The Father is unborn ; the 
Son is born. The born cannot compare with the unborn or self-born.” 
— Hom. 16, 15, 16. ‘* Denial of him (the One God) is for a professed 
Monotheist to allege until death another God, whether [as the Gnostics 2] 
a greater, or[as those who deify Jesus?] a less.’ — Hom. 3,7. The 
author (see Judaism, pp. 358-359) ascribes the introduction of such 
views to Gentiles fresh from heathenism, and affirms eternal perdition for 
professed Monotheists who until death retain such a view. 

14 Me.iro also in addressing Mare Antonine substitutes (Routh, Relig. 
Sac. 1, 115) the'term ‘‘ Monotheistg” for ‘* Christians.” 

15 Theophilus once speaks (2, 22; Opp. p. 120 C) of the Logos as 
“being God.” Athenagoras applies to the Son (Supplicat. 10; Opp. 
p. 48 A) the term God. The word ‘‘God,” if dropped out, would cause 
no break in the connection, and therefore its interpolation after the doc- 
trine became established is possible, though scarcely, I think, probable. 
The same use of the term occurs once (see note 25) in the Epistle to 
Diognetus. 

Tatian speaks (Orat. 13; Opp. p. 62, al. 153 A) of ‘the [suffering] 
Deity.” If the word ‘‘suffering” be spurious, Tatian was speaking of 
the Supreme Being. If it be genuine, he spoke of the subordinate deity. 
There is no difficulty in regarding him as having held the belief ex- 
pressed in the passage. There is, however, great difficulty in supposing 
that he, or any fellow Christians of his era who held it, would have 
CALLED ATTENTION of heathens to the fact that one whom they regarded 
as a deity had been put to death by Roman soldiers. I mistrust that, 
after Tatian became a Gnostic, some member of the Orthodox party may, 
as a criticism on his change of views, have added the word ‘‘ suffering,” 
and that in course of time it crept into the text. 
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ing himself of reason, emitted his reason,’ constituting it a 
distinct being. Through this “subordinate workman” he 
created all things save man. When man was to be created 
he said, “ Let us make man.” 7 

Tatian, the disciple of Justin Martyr, became eventually a 
Gnostic. Before becoming so he wrote his Address to Greeks. 
In it he maintains the unity of the Supreme Being ™ and rep- 
resents the Logos as having received a separate existence be- 
fore the creation, the work of which devolved on him.” 





16 The term Logos was used sometimes as identical with reason, some- 
times with utterance, sometimes with fiat or executive energy. Compare 
Judaism, p. 358. 

7 **God, having his reason dwelling within him, gave it existence 
eliminating it with his own wisdom before [creation of | allthings. He 
had this reason [or Logos] as a SUBORDINATE WORKMAN of the things 
produced by him, and he made all things through him.” — Theophilus, 
ad Autol. 2,10; Opp. pp. 783-80 BC. 

“*God, by saying [Gen. 1, 26] ‘Zeé us make man in our image and 
similitude,’ indicates first the dignity of man ; for God having made all 
[other] things by his Logos and having esteemed all [other] things a side 
matter, deems only what was immortal [namely] the making of man a 
work worthy of [his own] hands.” — Ad Autol. 2, 18; Opp. 108 C D. 
Compare Sibyl. Orac. 8, 265, cited on p.177. Theophilus had previously 
explained (1, 4) that the universe was made on man’s account. 

“For before anything came into existence [God] had this [Logos] as a 
counsellor, it being HIS OWN MIND AND THOUGHTFULNESS. But, when 
God wished to make what he had resolved, he brought into existence 
outside of himself this Logos, the first- born of the whole creation, he 
himself not being [thereby] emptied of reason.” — Ad Autol. 2, 22; 


Opp. 118 B. 

8 “Our God did not originate in time, being alone without beginning, 
and he himself being the beginning of all things.” — Orat. ad Greecos, 1; 
Opp. p. 18 C. 


**The Master of all things being himself the substance of the universe 
was, before the creation, ALONE... . With him existed through his rea- 
soning power the Reason [or Logos] which was in him. By the will of 
his simple (or uncompounded) nature, the Logos sprung forth. But the 
Logos (or utterance of God), not going forth void (compare Is: 55; 111);. 
becomes the first-born of the Father, This Logos we know as the begin- 
ning of the world.” — Orat. 5; Opp. 22 A-—24B. Tatian tries, not very 
intelligibly, to explain the os by which the Logos was separated 
from the Father. 

19 «The Logos proceeding from the [reasoning] power of the Father 
did not render the Being who begot him void of reason, even as I speak 
and you hear, but I who address you do not, by the transmission of 
my utterance (Logos), become void of (Logos) speech. : The reo 
being begotten in the beginning, begot in turn our world.” — Ora. 
Opp. p. 26 BC. ‘*The heavenly Logos, a spirit produced from ie 
Father, and the (Logos) utterance of his rational power, in imitation of 
the Father who begot him, made man an image of immortality.” — 
Orat. 7; Opp. p. 30 BC. 
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Athenagoras is very emphatic in affirming but one Supreme 
Being,” and in alleging the impossibility of two or more un- 
originated Gods, yet he treats the Son as identical with the 
Logos, and as the instrument of creation.” 

‘The Epistle to Diognetus is by a person of literary culture 
who penned it at a time when, or under circumstances such, 
that he did not feel himself personally in danger. He writes 
with a self-confidence which states, rather than argues, and 
assumes that his reader Diognetus, who seems to have been 
wn inquirer concerning monotheism, would scarcely need argu- 

-ment in order to share his conclusions. The document is 
marked by none of the almost tediously diffuse statement and 





2 “God, the Maker of the world, was from the beginning One and 
Alone.” — Supplicat. (or Legat.) 8 ; Opp. p. 42 C, edit. Otto. Compare 4, 
Opp. 20 B. ‘God is unoriginated, incapable of suffering and invisible, 
and therefore not compounded of parts.” — Supplicat. 8; Opp. p. 38 D. 

21 “See as follows, that God, the Creator of this universe, was from 
the beginning [but] One, so that you may have the argument for our faith. 
If from the beginning there were two or more Gods, either they were in 
one and the same place or each in his own place. In one and the same 
place they could not be, not even if the Gods were similar, but because 
[also] unoriginated beings are not similar. Originated things [may be] 
similar to the pattern [after which they are made], but the unoriginated 
are dissimilar, being neither [produced from] any one nor after [the pat- 
tern of] any one.” — Supplicat. 8; Opp. pp. 36-88 BC. ‘But the 
Maker of the world is above created things, supervising the world by his 
foresight for these [created things]. What place will there be for the 
other god or the remaining ones? not in the world, for it belongs to an- 
other ; nor beyond the world, since above it is God the Maker of the 
world.” — Supplicat. 8; Opp. pp. 88-40 D A. 

22 ««Tt has been sufficiently shown by me that we are not atheists, be- 
lieving as we do in one God, unborn, eternal, invisible, incapable of suf- 
fering, incomprehensible, not to be contained [by any locality], appre- 
hended by the mind only and the reason, surrounded by light and splen- 
dor and spirit and power beyond narration, by whom the universe was 
produced through his Logos and [by whom] it has been adorned and is 
preserved. 

““We understand also [that there is] a Son of God, and let no one deem 
it ridiculous in me [to say] that God has a son. For we do not think 
concerning God the Father, or concerning his son, after the fashion of 
your poets’ fables, who represent the gods as in no wise better than men. 
But the Son of God is the utterance (Logos) of the Father as regards his 
thought and energy. For according to him and through him all things 
were brought into being, the Father and the Son being{in their purposes] 
one ; the Son being in the Father and the Father in the Son, through 
the oneness and efficacy of [their] spirit. The Son of God [being] the in- 
telligence and the utterance (Logos) of the Father.’ — Supplicat. 10 ; 
Opp. pp. 44 B= 46 C. 
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argument which we find in Justin. Its writer seems rather 
to multiply short affirmations, as if thereby to emphasize his 
views, or to overpower his reader. This is less striking in his 
portraiture of the Supreme Being * than in his account of the 
Christians,“4 and of the embassy sent to man.” 

His self-confidence, due to personal peculiarities, could 
hardly have found safe public utterance under Mare Anto- 
nine. He either wrote later or not for immediate publica- 





23 © Wor God the Master and Artificer of the universe, who made all 
things and arranged them in order, not only was a friend of man but 
very patient. This indeed He always is and will be, excellent and good 
and without anger and truthful; and He only is good. Meditating a 
great and unuttered conception which he communicated to his only 
Son, so long as he continued to keep secret his wise counsel he seemed. to 
disregard and neglect us, but when he revealed and made manifest 
through his beloved Son the things prepared from the beginning, he 
enabled us at [one and] the same time to partake of his benetits and to 
have insight and be workers.” —Epistle to Diognetus, 5 ; Justin, 
Opp. 2, 490 C D. 

24 Hpistle to Diognetus, cc. 4-5 ; Justin, Opp. 2, 476- 482. 

25 ** God who is truly the All-ruler, the All-creator and Invisible, him- 
self placed the Truth from heaven and his holy and uncomprehended 
Logos in men and established it in their hearts, not as any one might 
think probable, by sending to men some servant or angel, or any ruler of 
those who supervise earthly affairs, or one of those entrusted with the 
arrangement of things in heaven, but the artificer and artisan of the uni- 
verse, THROUGH WHOM He created the heavens, By WHOM he restricted 
the sea to its own bounds, whose secret [orders] all constituents [of the 
universe] faithfully obey, from whom they have received: [injunctions] to 
guard the measure of each day’s course, whom the moon obeys when he 
commands her to appear by night, whom the stars obey, following the 
course of the moon, by whom ALL THINGS are arranged and limited, and 
to whom they are subordinated: the heavens and the things in the 
heavens ; the earth and the things in the earth ; the sea and the things in 
the sea; the fire, the air, the abyss, the things on high, those in the 
depths and the things between. This being He sent tothem. Did he 
send him, as some man might think, to tyrannize, to cause fear and to 
terrify ? By no means, but in mildness and gentleness. As aking send- 
ing a royal son He sent him ; He sent himas a god ; He sent him as to 
men ; as purposing to save He sent him; as desiring to persuade, not to 
compel, for there is no violence with God. He sent as if inviting, not 
prosecuting. He sent as one who loves, not who judges. . . . For who 
among men, before his coming, understood what God is !” — Epistle to 
Diognetus, 7, 8; Justin, Opp. 2, 484-488. 

2+ The miscreants who controlled Mare Antonine endeavored to divert 
attention from their own misrule by attributing its results to anger of 
the gods against Christians, Some law against these latter — dating 
possibly from Trajan’s time — existed under Antoninus Pius (Justin, Apol. 
1,7) but was held in check probably by the good sense of that emperor. 
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tion.” His letter may have been to a friend who would make 
only such use of it as could not imperil its author. Publica- 
tion may have taken place in a subsequent generation when 
the writer’s name was unknown, a supposition favored by the 
fact that the letter is anonymous. 

In examining the date when Jesus was deified three views 
should be distinguished which, though blended in some minds, 
were not so in all. 

1. A portion of Christians contented themselves with pre- 
senting their Master as a superangelic being older than crea- 
tion. This served their purpose in two ways. It over- 
matched the claim of heathenism for superior antiquity,” and 
it avoided conceptions of the Master’s human body which, 
owing to a mistake of Christians, were already ridiculed. 

2. Others identified this superangelic being with the Logos, 
aiming perhaps at one or both of the following results. They 
thereby proclaimed as their teacher one, the faith in whom 





His successor, the present one, issued an edict, or edicts (Routh, Relig. 
Sac. 1, p. 116, lines 1, 2, 12) in accordance with which Christians if 
Roman citizens were (Routh, 1, 313) beheaded and if not were thrown to 
wild beasts. In Asia they seem, as in the case of Polycarp, to have been 
burned. Atrocities practicable in portions of Europe may in the monothe- 
istic countries of western Asia have been mitigated because of public 
opinion. It is noteworthy that a friendly thrust of the executioner’s 
sword terminated Polyearp’s existence (Martyrdom of Polycarp, 16) be- 
fore the fire touched him. 

Christians claimed that they should like other men be punished only 
for crime. The answer to this may be inferred from the following : 
“‘The centurion . . . punished for a long time in prison, Ptolemy . . . 
on his confessing himself a Christian. Finally when the man was brought 
to the city preefect he was in like manner asked only this, whether he 
were a Christian. . . . When the prefect commanded him to be led to 
execution a certain Lucius, himself a Christian, .. . said to the pre- 
fect, ‘For what cause... do you punish this man?’ .. . and he, 
answering, said to Lucius, ‘You seem to be such as he’; and when 
Lucius said, ‘ Most certainly,’ [the prefect] commanded him also to be 
led to execution.” —Justin Martyr, Apol. 2, 2; Opp. 1, 286 D E, 
288 A B. 

27 The writer’s use of ofxovoutx@s (c. ©) fora household arrangement 
between God and Jesus favors a somewhat later date. 

28 Barnabas, Irenzeus, and Hermas hold this view with no mention of 
the Logos. 

29 Heathenism in the days of Mare Antonine was no longer confronted 
by Judaism but by an apparently recent religion. It laid therefore extra 
stress on antiquity. The emperor lent himself (see Judaism, Cc. II. 
note 41, XII. note 7) to foster this foolish argument. 

30 See p. 40. 
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could not be judicially condemned * without condemning the 
sect to which the emperor belonged. They may also have 
hoped for added dignity by using the language of a sect which 
numbered the emperor among its followers. 

3. Yet others proclaimed their Master a subordinate god, 
prompted somewhat though less perhaps by a desire of addi- 
tionally dignifying him than bya wish to free the Supreme 
Being from representations in the Old Testament, which a 
heathen community regarded as degrading.” 

Justin in his Apology lays stress on the position that the 
Old Testament in passages which the Jews interpreted as 
speaking of God spoke merely of an angel.*® This position 
was difficult or impossible to maintain in the face of passa- 
ges which apply to this same being the term God. He prob- 
ably found his first position untenable, and in his Dialogue 
substitutes the view — modified from one held by the Gnostics 
— that this being was a subordinate god. 

A summary of the case stands as follows. The writings of 
Justin Martyr render probable that in his mind the belief 
took root after publication of his first Apology and before 
writing the Dialogue, that is, after a. p. 150, a view corrobo- 
rated by his evident mistrust of his own arguments in the 
latter work. 

Of other Christian writings in the second century five- 
sixths ignore, antagonize, or condemn Justin’s view; those 
who teach it—all of them later than Justin—do not 
agree in their expositions of it, while their disuse of the 
words Jesus and Christ indicates that they wrote under 
some then existing bias. Had the doctrine originated ear- 
lier than the assigned date it could not have been so ignored, 
and there would have been more unanimity among its sup- 
porters.” 








31 Justin, while identifying Jesus with a pre-existent being called the 
Logos, did not refrain from using the terms Jesus and Christ. 

82 See p. 200 and especially the text prefixed to note 36. 

33 So late asin the fourth century the Homilies on Luke (Hom. 3) 
treat it as an open question whether the being who spoke to Abraham 
were an angel or God. 

44 Justin in his deification of Jesus evidently felt that he was not tread- 
ing on sure ground. See note 2. 

85 Among those acquainted with common interpretations of the intro- 
duction to John’s Gospel, especially if they have access only to the com- 
mon English version of it, the question may arise whether John held any 
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One or two additional considerations, though not bearing 
on the date when Jesus was deified, may not be without inter- 
est. Justin repeatedly (see p. 52, note 7), and oftener than 
other writers, designates the Father as the Master-God. He 
also applies to Jesus the term seRvANT. He lived im a city 
the headquarters of slaveholding, and expected to be read by 
its inhabitants. How far this influenced his interpretation of 
the Old Testament may be a question. In such a community 
menial offices were thought very derogatory to the deity. 
Tertullian says concerning God shutting the door of the Ark 
after Noah, and touching certain other non-menial but con- 
descending acts: “These things would not be credible con- 
cerning the Son of God unless written ; perhaps they would 
not be credible concerning the Father, even if they were 
written.” 

It will further be noticed that the extracts treat merely of 
two gods. Deification of the Spirit as a distinct and third 
person took place in the third century, being taught in that 
century by two writers only. One of these, as elsewhere re- 
marked (see Judaism, p. 357), treats the majority of Chris- 
tians who had been horrified at the introduction of a second 
god, as exclaiming, You are ALREADY introducing a third one! 





view analogous to that of Justin and other writers. The tenor of John’s 
writings is against such interpretation of his words. To the common 
English reader his meaning will be plainer by substituting for Logos the 
word Providence, the only English term analogous in triple meaning to 
the Greek one. It denotes God, his agency, and some of his attributes, 
but prominently supervision, rather than, as Logos, reason, fiat (Ps. 
33, 6),creative energy, or planning. Compare on this subject Judaism, 
p. 358, note 59. Verse 3 admits two translations, which, for the reader’s 
convenience, are put into parallel columns. 

**In the beginning Providence existed and Providence was with God 
and Providence [compare on p. 195, Theophilus, ad Autol. 2, 22] was 
God [himself]. It was in the beginning with God. 

Through it all things came into Through it all things came to 
being, and without it not one pass, and without it not one occur- 
created thing came into existence. rence took place. 

And Providence (God’s interposition) took a human form and dwelt 
among us, .. . full of favor and of truth.” — John 1, 1-3, 14. 

The use of ‘‘ he” and ‘‘him” in the Greek depends on the termina- 
tion of the word referred to, and would be equally necessary in referring 
to the word oixos, house, as in referring to an intelligent being. 

If rdvra in verse 3 were preceded by the article 7d, there would be more 
probability that John spoke of creation. As the text stands there is 
equal or greater probability that he was not thinking of it. Compare in 
Lactantius, 7, 1s, the use of yevouevors as quoted from Hermes. 

86 Tertullian, adv. Prax. 16, p. 649 A, edit. Rigault. 
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The fabrication which the Christians circulated and quoted 
as a work of Hermes, indicates the views which many of them 
wished to spread. Lactantius says: “Hermes, in that book 
which is inscribed The Perfect (07 Final) Discourse, uses these 
words: ‘The Lord and Maker of all things, whom we are 
accustomed to call God, when He made a second god;.. . 
when He made this one, first and only, and sole, [and when] 
he [the created being] appeared to him excellent and most 
filled with all good things, He consecrated him and loved him 
exceedingly as his peculiar child.’” * 


COAT EMANF: 
FIRST TWO CHAPTERS OF MATTHEW. 


Some Hebrew manuscripts of Matthew omitted the first two 
chapters. The narrative which they contain, moreover, is not 
easy to reconcile with that in the first two chapters of Luke,} 
and the name Jesus Christ here used without the article in- 
tervening (see pp. 60, 61) is not to be found in the undoubted 
portions of Matthew. This raises the question whether they 
were prefixed to Matthew’s Gospel by himself or by another. 
The question has been argued by more than one writer.?__ The 
chief object of the present Note is to bring ont by its typog- 
raphy what these chapters profess to be. The typography 
commonly used fails to give it due prominence. 


87 Lactantius, Div. Inst. 4,6. Cp. Judaism, Ch. XI., note 54. 

1 The two chapters prefixed to Matthew represent that when Jesus 
was born wise men from the East came to Jerusalem (2, 1, 2); that 
they communicated with Herod before they had seen the child, and 
were warned by God that they should not communicate with him again. 
Herod sought the child’s destruction, which was prevented by its parents 
taking it to Egypt, where they remained until Herod’s death, after 
which they did not go (2, 22) to their former home, but turned aside into 
Galilee, and dwelt in A city called Nazareth. 

According to Luke Nazareth was the home of Joseph and Mary. 
They were merely visiting (Luke 2,4, 5) in Bethlehem. After the child’s 
birth they went openly into the temple and afterwards returned (2, 39) 
‘to their own city Nazareth.” 

2 See Norton’s Genwineness, 1, App. p. liii; abridged edit. p. 431. 
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BOOK OF 


THE BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST, 


SON OF DAVID, SON OF ABRAHAM. 


Abraham was the father of Isaac ; 
and Isaae of Jacob; and Jacob of 
Judah and his brothers ; and Judah 
was the father of Pharez and Zarah, 
by Tamar; and Pharez was the 
father of Hezron ; and Hezron of 
Aram ; and Aram of Aminadab ; 
and Aminadab of Nashon; and 
Nashon of Salmon; and Salmon 
was the father of Boaz, by Rahab ; 
and Boaz was the father of Obed, 
by Ruth ; and Obed was the father 
of Jesse ; and Jesse of David the 
king. 

And David the king was the 
father of Solomon, by the wife of 
Uriah ; and Solomon was the father 
of Rehoboam ; and Rehoboam of 
Abiah; and Abiah of Asa; and 
Asa of Jehoshaphat ; and Jehosha- 
phat of Jehoram ; and Jehoram of 
Uzziah ; and Uzziah of Jotham ; 
and Jotham of Ahaz; and Ahaz of 
Hezekiah ; and Hezekiah of Ma- 


nasseh ; and Manasseh of Amon; 
and Amon of Josiah ; and Josiah 
was the father of Jeconiah and his 
brothers, at the time of the removal 
to Babylon. 

And after the removal to Baby- 
lon, Jeconiah was the father of 
Salathiel ; and Salathiel of Zerub- 
babel ; and Zerubbabel of Abiud ; 
and Abiud of Eliakim ; and Eliakim 
of Azor ; and Azor of Zadok ; and 
Zadok of Achim; and Achim of 
Eliud ; and Eliud of Eleazar ; and 
Eleazar of Matthan ; and Matthan 
of Jacob ; and Jacob was the father 
of Joseph, the husband of Mary, of 
whom was born Jesus, who is called 
Christ. 

So all the generations from Abra- 
ham to David were fourteen gener- 
ations ; from David till the removal 
to Babylon, fourteen generations ; 
and from the removal to Babylon 
until Christ, fourteen generations. 





Now THE BIRTH OF JESUS CHRIST took place as fol- 
lows: While his mother Mary was betrothed to Joseph, before 
they lived together, she was found to be with child by the 


Holy Spirit. 


Joseph, her husband, being a just man and not 


wishing to expose her to shame, purposed to put her away pri- 


vately. 


While he was considering this, lo an angel of the 


Lord appeared to him in a dream, saying, Do not fear to take 
Mary as thy wife [etc., to the close of Ch. 2]. 
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NOTE .O. 
PUBLICATION OF MARK’S GOSPEL. 


Curistian tradition says that Mark at Rome committed to 
writing what Peter had taught concerning the history of Jesus, 
and that afterwards, going to Alexandria, he published his 
Gospel in that city." Two circumstances harmonize suth- 
ciently with this statement to increase somewhat its proba- 
bility. 

1. The Gospel of Mark terminates,’ as already said, rather 
abruptly with verse 8 of chapter 16. This accords at least 
with the supposition of: an interruption to his labors by the 
death of Peter or by the persecution of the Christians. 

2. Three or four years later, when Vespasian was at Alex- 
andria, aiming at imperial power, some of his adherents who 
had already perhaps tried to make him the subject of proph- 





1 Irenzeus says: ‘‘ After the death of these (Peter and Paul), Mark, 
the disciple and InrErPReTER of Peter, delivered to us in writing the 
things that had been preached by Peter.” — Cont. Heeres. 3, 1, 1; Opp. 
1, 423. Papias states : ‘‘The elder said this: ‘ Mark being the INTER- 
PRETER of Peter, wrote WHAT HE REMEMBERED.’ ”’ — Papias quoted by 
Eusebius, Ecc. Hist. 3, 39. Jerome says: ‘“‘ Mark . . . wrote a short 
Gospel according to what he had heard related by Peter . . . taking the 
Gospel which he himself had composed, he went to Egypt, and at Alex- 
andria founded a church of great note.” — De Vir. Illust. 8; Opp. 2, 
841-843, edit. Vallarsius ; Lardnevr’s trans. 

2 The subsequent verses, 9-20 (quoted in Ch. XI. note 10), ‘are not 
found in the Vatican manuscript. In the Codex Stephani 7 after the 
eighth verse, it is said, The following also is extant, which words precede 
a short conclusion undoubtedly spurious, and then come the words, This 
also is extant ; after which follow the twelve verses in question. In more 
than forty other manuscripts they are accompanied by various remarks, 
to the effect ‘that they were wanting in some, but found in the ancient 
copies’ ; ‘that they were in many copies’; ‘that they had been con- 
sidered spurious, and were wanting in most copies’ ; ‘that they were not 
in the more accurate copies’; and, on the other hand, ‘that they were 
generally in accurate copies.’ [The Sinaitic MS. discovered by Tischen- 
dorf also omits the passage. | 

‘Inthe other manuscripts of the Gospels beside those mentioned, the 
passage in question is found without remark ; and likewise in all the an- 
cient versions, with the exception of the Armenian, in the manuscripts 
of which, as appears, it is either omitted or marked as of doubtful credit, 
and likewise of the copy of an Arabic version preserved in the Vatican 
Library. 

‘‘The nineteenth verse is distinctly quoted by Ireneus as from the 
Gospel of Mark ; and the ‘passage in question appears to have been recog- 
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ecy,® undertook yet further to strengthen confidence in him 
by a couple of fictitious miracles, borrowed evidently from 
our Gospel narratives, or from Christian teaching concerning 
Christ. John’s Gospel was not yet written. One of these 
miracles,* that of restoring sight after spitting on the eyes, is 
not mentioned in Matthew nor in Luke. It is found only in 
Mark, and gives plausibility to the surmise that the recent 
publication of Mark’s Gospel may have caused discussion and 
suggested to Vespasian’s adherents the character of the mira- 
cle which they attempted. 





NiO Ta Bs 
THE BAPTISMAL FORMULA. 


Any baptisms mentioned in the New Testament were, as 
already stated,’ into the name of Jesus. In the second cen- 





nized as genuine by some other fathers.* But no part of it is quoted by 
Origen. According to Eusebius, almost all the copies of Mark’s Gospel, 
including the most accurate, ended with what is now the eighth verse. 
Gregory of Nyssa states, that the passage was not found in the more 
accurate copies ; and Jerome says, that it was but in few, being wanting 
in almost all the Greek manuscripts.” — Norton, Genuineness, abridged 
edit. pp. 444-445 ; unabridged edit. Vol. 1, App. Lxx - LXXII. 

3 «*Through the WHOLE EAsr an ancient and uninterrupted opinion had 
gained thorough currency, as contained in the fates, that at that time 
PERSONS from Judea should obtain rule. That, as afterwards appeared 
from the event, was a prediction concerning a Roman commander.” — 
Suetonius, /’espas. 4. The commander referred to is Vespasian. The 
plural form ‘ persons”’ may haye been due to an association of Titus with 
Vespasian as nominally joint emperors. 

4 “One of the common people of Alexandria, known to have a disease 
in his eyes, embraced the knees of the emperor, importuning with groans 
a remedy for his blindness. . . . Another who was diseased in the hand 
[compare Mark 3, 1-5; Matt. 12, 10-13; Luke 6,6-10]. . . entreated 
that he might be pressed by the foot and sole of Cesar. Vespasian at 
first ridiculed the request. . . . Vespasian executed what was required 
of him. Immediately the hand was restored to its functions and the 
light of day shone again to the blind.” — Tacitus, Hist. 4, 31 ; Bohn’s 
trans. According to Suetonius (Vespas. 7) Vespasian ANOINTED THE 
MAN’S EYES WITH SPITTLE. Compare Mark 8, 23. 

1 See Ch. IV. note 22. 





* ‘Not, however, by Clement of Rome, nor Justin, who are cited as quot- 
ing it in the editions of the New Testament by Griesbach and Scholz, nor, I 
think, by Clement of Alexandria, who is also adduced.” — Norton, bid. 
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tury — apparently before the deification of Jesus? and a full 
half-century before any deification of the Spirit? — we find a 
baptismal formula “in the name of the Father of the universe 
and Master-God, and of our Savior Jesus Christ, and of the 
Holy Spirit.” 4 

The change of formula claims attention ; and this is equally 
the case whether the baptismal precept (quoted on p. 49) be 
genuine or interpolated. In the former case we have the dif- 
ficult problem of explaining non-attention to it in Apostolic 
times, while in the latter we need to explain the cause, or 
causes, which produced a change. Part of the change can be 
explained without difficulty. While Christians made converts 
only among Jews or monotheists, they felt no need of baptiz- 
ing them into a belief in God, since they already believed in 
him. When Christianity was carried among heathens its con- 
verts were asked to confess belief in God as well as in Jesus. 

Confession of belief in the Spirit admits more question as to 
its origin. The most probable explanation, though not Justin 
Martyr’s,® is that some Christians of the second century PRIDED 
themselves on their alleged miraculous powers. Jesus had 
cautioned his Apostles against similar pride,® yet in the spu- 





2 The baptismal formula occurs in Justin’s first Apology. On his views 
concerning Jesus at this date, see in preceding note pp. 191-193. 

3 No writers of the second century, and only two of the third century, 
namely, Tertullian and Origen, deify the Spirit as a person. Even at the 
close of the third century such deification must have made but little prog- 
ress. The document attributed to Hermes Trismegistus, and first quoted 
by Lactantius, cannot be earlier than the second half of the third cen- 
tury. It mentions the formation of a second God, but in such a way as 
to exclude a thirdone. See Lactantius, Div. Inst. 4, 6, cited at close of 
Note M. Also Div. Inst. 7, is, cited at close of Note K. 

In the second century the author of the Clementine Homilies, as will be 
seen on p. 194, condemns severely those who deified any being save the 
Creator, but alludes to none who introduced more than one such additional. 

4 Justin Martyr, 4pol. 1, 61; Opp. 1, 258 A, edit. Otto. 

5 Justin, after explaining (Apol. 1, 61; Opp. 1, 258 - 260 D, ed. Otto) 
that baptism was into the name of the ‘‘ Father of the universe and Mas- 
ter-God,” who had, and needed, no name, and into the name of Jesus 
Christ crucified under Pontius Pilate, adds (c. 61, 260 E): ‘‘into the 
name of the Holy Spirit [omitted by Ireneus, 4, 23, 2], which through the 
prophets PREDICTED ALL THINGS CONCERNING Jesus.” By belief in the 
Spirit Justin (ep. Treneus, on p. 194) meant chiefly belief in its predic- 
tions concerning Jesus which he regarded the spirit of God (the prophetic 
or holy spirit) as having uttered in the Old Testament. On these and on 
predictions in general see pp. 17, 37, 38, 72; ep. Judaism, pp. 345, 346. 

6 “Rejoice not, that the spirits are subject unto you; but rather re- 
joice, because your names are written in heaven.” — Luke 10, 2v. 
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rious addition to Mark’s Gospel he is made apparently to en- 
courage it.? This disposition of Christians ® renders probable 
that baptism into the Spirit meant baptism into the posses- 
sion of miraculous powers. 

If we assume that the baptismal precept in Matthew (28, 
19) is genuine, any explanation of its non-observance in Apos- 
tolic times is difficult and unsatisfactory. 


NOTE Q. 
THE MISSION OF JESUS. 


§ 1. Its main Object. 


In the Preface Christianity is treated as a revelation. The 
writer supposes that this revelation was intended to give man- 
kind a deeper assurance as to the existence and character of 
God and as to his relations with men, thus strengthening 
human sense of responsibility, encouraging human effort, and 
imparting to human existence the sunshine of hope and trust. 

He is not unaware that large bodies of Christians hold other 
views as to the chief purpose of Jesus. Those who attach 
high importance to Church authority claim that his main ob- 
ject was to form an ecclesiastical organization with delegated 
powers.’ In Protestant communities several active denomina- 
tions hold that his main object was to make a sacrifice.” 








7 «These signs shall accompany believers : In my name shall they cast 
out demons ; they shall speak new languages ; they shall take up ser- 
pents ; and if they drink any deadly thing, it shall not hurt them ; they 
shall lay hands on the sick, and they shall recover.” — Mark 16, 17, Ie. 
Compare Acts of Pilate, § 15, text of Paris A. 

§ Justin tells Trypho: ‘* From our works [of practical-monotheism] 
and from the duvduews, MIRACULOUS POWER, consequent on them, all can 
understand that this [Jesus] is the new Law and the new Covenant.” — 
Just. Mart. Dial. 11. Cp. (on p. 8) Apol. 2,6. Tertullian, with inju- 
dicious vehemence, dares the heathens to test the divinity of their gods. 
He is willing to stake the Christian exorcist’s life on the result if he does 
not compel the fancied divinity to confess itself a mere demon. See Ter- 
tullian, Apol. 27, in Underworld Mission, p. 78 ; 3d ed. 74, 75. 

1 This view, transmitted from the Middle Ages, is unlikely to hold its 
own in communities which lay stress on individual religious responsibil- 
ltye 
2 Prominent teachers of this theology allege that its chief doctrine, or 
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§ 2. Some Impediments to its Influence. 


At and before the Christian era many Jews expected a di- 
vine interposition in the form of a temporal ruler clothed with 
miraculous powers, who should establish order upon earth and 
facilitate, if not establish, a reign of holiness.2 Not a few 
Christians retained this anticipation, and as their Master had 





doctrines, cannot be found in the Gospels. Archbishop Whately 
says: ‘*The Gospel which Jesus himself preached was not the same 
thing with the Gospel which he sent forth his Apostles to preach after 
his resurrection. . . . How, indeed, could our Lord, during his abode on 
earth, preach fully . . . his meritorious sacrifice as an atonement for 
sin? ... Our Lord’s discourses, therefore, while on earth, though they 
teach, of course, the truth, do not teach, nor could have been meant to 
teach, the WHOLE truth, as afterwards revealed to his disciples. They 
could not, indeed, even consistently with truth, have contained the main 
part of what the Apostles preached. .. . 

‘‘Our chief source, therefore, of instruction, as to the doctrines of the 
Gospel, must be in the apostolic epistles.” — Difficulties in the Writings 
of St. Paul, pp. 65 - 67, 74. 

Macknight says : ‘‘The chief doctrines of the gospel are more ex- 
pressly asserted and more fully explained in the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
than in any other of the inspired writings.” — The Apostolic Epistles, 
Woolson ls 

Those who hold the foregoing view would probably, by calling them- 
selves ‘‘ Epistolary” instead of ‘‘ Evangelical” Christians, convey to 
others a more correct idea of the ground on which they plant them- 
selves. 

This view as commonly held ignores the universe save the sandspeck 
on which we live. Were a human being to step outside of the solar 
system, not to any distant part of the universe, but to the nearest fixed 
star, he could not with the best of human telescopes discern the earth. 
Yet what is called Evangelical theology teaches, that on this sandspeck, 
and nowhere else in the universe, the Supreme Being found a need of 
being put to death, or for having a constituent part of himself put to 
death — whatever either expression may mean — before he could forgive 
his infant children who dwell there. Among the myriad millions of homes 
where his other children are trained, no such need arose. 


8 «|. . Then shall the mightiest kingdom 
Of the Immortal King appear among men, 
And a Sacred Prince shall come to hold the sceptre of the whole 
earth 
To all ages of the time which approaches.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 3, 47—50. 


‘Then God will send a King from the Fast, 
Who shall cause the whole earth to cease from wicked war, 
By killing some, and administering binding oaths to others. 
Nor shall he do these things by his own counsels, 
But by obeying the excellent rules of the Great God.” 
Sibyl. Orac. 3, 652-656, 
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not fulfilled it they expected his reappearance to establish such 
a reign.* 

Of course a temporal ruler, guided by God and clothed with 
power to crush injustice and oppression, might in the world’s 
history more than once have demolished whatever obstructed 
open allegiance to God or the improvement consequent 
thereon. Probably such interposition would have diminished 
human sense of responsibility and human efforts, nor would 
mankind have learned the lessons which experience has taught 
them. It is plain at least that divine interposition has ad- 
dressed only the individual conscience. Wherever correct 
views of God have depended for maintenance on supporters 
too few, too disunited or unfaithful, these views have been 
overpowered and civilization has retrograded or been driven 
out. This happened to Greek civilization— the child of 
monotheism — at Rome ® and subsequently in Asia and North 
Egypt, as also to its offshoot the Saracenic culture in Spain.® 
A modern era witnessed but onesmall locality where reasonable 
freedom was allowed to the utterance of Christian truth and 
to the advocacy of human improvement." 





4 See Norton, Statement of Reasons, Appendix, Note B. Compare 
Judaism, pp. 235, 236. 

5 See Judaism, pp. 11-14, 369, 887, 388. 

6 The Saracenic views of God must have been less defective than the 
misnamed Christian ones by which in Spain they were supplanted. Com- 
pare Judaism, p. 370. 

7 «*To Europe and mankind, in the mean time, the success of the mari- 
time provinces was of the greatest importance. . . . Resistance to those 
who were controlling religious opinions by fire and sword, and trampling 
upon constitutional privileges, had been successfully made. 

‘* An asylum was opened for all those, of whatever country, who fled 
from persecution ; from persecution of whatever kind. The benefit thus 
accruing to mankind cannot now be properly estimated, for we cannot 
now feel what it is to have no refuge and no means of resistance, while 
men are ready to punish us for our opinions, and are making themselves 
inquisitors of our conduct. It is known to have been one of the severest 
miseries of the later Romans, that they could not escape from their gov- 
ernment ; that the world belonged to their emperors. 

“*Tt was in the Low Countries that the defenders of civil and religious 
liberty found shelter. It was there that they could state their com- 
plaints, publish what they conceived to be the truth, and maintain and 
exercise the privileges of free inquiry. These were the countries to which 
Locke retired, and where William the Third was formed.’ — Smyth, 
Lectures on Mod. Hist., Lect. X11. Vol. 1, pp. 319-320. Even in the 
Low Countries the execution at a somewhat earlier date of Barneveldt and 
the imprisonment of Grotius indicate how slow men were in learning to 
respect the rights of others. 
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At present the number of Christian countries which more 
or less clearly acknowledge the rights of conscience, renders 
very improbable that these rights can again be totally abol- 
ished. Yet many impediments affect their free exercise. 

In hereditary monarchies the character of the king and his 
surrounders may hinder growth. 

Monarchical system excessively carried out may, even under 
a good sovereign, impede progress. The author has elsewhere 
quoted (Judaism, p. 367) the remark of an old philanthropist 
living under one of the most liberal monarchies of continental 
Europe ; that those in authority were sure to oppose efforts for 
improving society unless they themselves had been previously 
consulted and their approbation obtained. 

Privileged classes, whether ecclesiastical or secular, may 
hinder not only growth of correct views touching God, but their 
application to human welfare. Even if the sentiment of such 
class be against existing evils there will be hesitation to com- 
mence innovations, whose limit cannot be foreseen. 

In communities not qualified for self-government, though 
living under popular institutions, thoughtful citizens, to say 
nothing of the merely timid, will sometimes oppose a com- 
mendable innovation through fear of other changes which they 
might prove unable to hinder. 

Again: War, though under exceptional circumstances a 
duty, is, even under conscientious commanders,’ a severe in- 
terruption to religious development and human improvement. 
European standing armies absorb young men by hundreds of 
thousands, substituting camp influences for those of home. 

False representations of Christianity by its advocates repel 
even yet not a few right-minded persons. 

In most European monarchies the Church is more or less 
managed by the government. Many who identify Christian- 
ity with this organization imagine that the renunciation of 


8 Archenholtz, amid incidents, some of which might be attributed 
partly to generous sentiment, narrates the following : ‘‘ The French, under 
General Mercieres, captured the Westphalian city of Bielefeld, celebrated 
for its linen manufacture, on which occasion the bleaching stations were 
plundered, though the General opposed these excesses. His conscience, 
however, told him that he could have acted more energetically. _There- 
fore, in the year 1790, thirty-three years after the occurrence, he sent 
from Bayonne to the magistrate of Bielefeld a considerable sum of money, 
with the request to apportion it among the sufferers yet living, or if they 
were dead to appropriate the amount in some other way useful to the 
city.” — Geschichte des Siebenjahrigen Krieges, 1, pp. 339, 340. 
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Christianity is requisite to republican institutions.® A genera- 
tion or two may pass before this error can be unlearned. 

In our own country its marvellously rapid development 
keeps multitudes in a state of anticipation and speculation un- 
favorable to thoughts of personal improvement. 

Yet in spite of impediments those views of God for which 
Christianity furnished needed evidence have been taking 
deeper hold among mankind, even among many who have im- 
bibed them without knowing the extent of their indebtedness 
to Christianity. Since the rights of conscience have been more 
acknowledged, the application of religious truth has been 
more easy and human progress more rapid. Many know but 
little of what was tolerated within a century. 

In France, prior to the Revolution of 1793, the punishment 
of “‘ Wheeling” ?° even for moderate offences had been rendered 
soatrocious that it would seem prompted by a conclave of 
demons." The Revolution abolished it and similar barbarities 
in most French-speaking countries. 

In Germany this mode of punishment ” was retained in a 


9 This must not be confounded with the view of those who wish merely 
to dissolve connection between Church and State, a step from which some 
liberalists shrink. Compare in Judaism, note on pp. 369, 370. 

10 In English allusions to this punishment ‘‘ Wheeling” is almost 
universally mistranslated ‘‘ breaking on the wheel.” Mrs. Hemans has 
been misled by such phraseology into representing the wife of Rudolph 
Von der Wart (Hemans’s Poetical Works, 2, p. 101) as remaining by her 
husband during the hours when he was ON THE WHEEL. 

The punishment of Wheeling was usually executed by fastening the 
subject to the ground and breaking his limbs either with a common 
wagon-wheel, or with one made for the purpose. The wheel seen by the 
writer at Freiburg, Switzerland, was much smaller than a wagon-wheel ; 
was provided on one side with handles, and on the other side, for per- 
haps a fourth or a third of its circumference, with a sharpened iron or 
steel rim to facilitate breaking the limbs. His guide had seen a man 
executed with it in 1823. 

11 Jn France, though the term WHEELING was retained, the punish- 
ment was inflicted with an iron club, the victim being stretehed in an 
iron frame. The directions to the executioner, which the author read 
many years ago, are here given from memory. These were: to begin 
with the left arm, commencing at the wrist ; then with the left leg ; 
then, after some delay, with the right leg, and then with the right arm. 
He was to mangle each wrist, elbow, ankle, and knee-joint with two 
blows, and the intervening portion of each limb with a specified number, 
not less, if memory serve me, than five or six. The executioner was fur- 
ther directed not to desist because of cries from the condemned person. 

12 In Germany, as I was informed by a Berlin lawyer, two forms of 
condemnation were recognized : wheeling FROM ABOVE DOWNWARDS, and 
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less brutal form so late, at least, as a. p. 1841, when a man 
was “wheeled to death in Prussia,” * at a spot southwest of 
Koenigsberg on the sea-coast. 

In the United States burning to death as a LEGAL punish- 
ment must have been retained in a state so far northward as 
New Jersey until the middle of the last century,“ while in 
some of the more Southern States this mode of punishment 
was in force so late at least as the second quarter of the pres- 
ent one.!® 


FROM BELOW UPWARDS. In the former case the first blow fell on the 
chest, and was expected to kill the victim, the limbs being afterwards 
broken for form’s sake ; in the latter case the limbs were first broken and 
the coup de grace, or finishing stroke, given afterwards, if at all. 

13 The following is extracted from p. 87 of a German newspaper fur- 
nished me by the Burgomeister of Frauenburg. The title of the 
paper does not appear on the slip sent me. ‘‘ Braunsberg, July 7, 1841. 
This morning at half past six the death penalty of wheeling from below 
[upwards] was executed on the robber and murderer Rudolph Kiihnapfel, 

. . in the vicinity of the village Nartz, near Frauenburg, in presence of 
a great multitude.” The bracketed word is supplied from a different 
paper. I remember an extract from yet another paper which stated that 
Kiihnapfel was ten minutes in dying. I suppose that his crime may have 
been treated as constructive parricide. The Bishop of Ermeland whom 
he murdered may have been regarded as his spiritual father. I was told 
that an attempt to murder the king could be punished in the same way, 
perhaps on the ground that he was the political father of his people, yet 
in aggravated cases the punishment may have been adjudged without 
stretching the meaning of language. 

14 The author has learned from one of his neighbors that when the 
uncle of that neighbor’s father was killed in New Jersey by a slave, the 
slave was legally executed by burning. The father was born in 1750. 
Whether the execution took place before or after that date is unknown to 
his informant. 

15 W.C. Bryant informed me that the execution in South Carolina 
of a negro woman by burning in the year 1820, is mentioned by Stroud 
in his Slave Laws. He omitted to mention the page. 

An intelligent colored man now resident in Meadville, and born he. 
says in 1826 or 1827, tells the author that during his childhood his grand- 
mother witnessed a similar execution of a man near Fayetteville, N. C. 
He remembers his grandmother's statement that the man (a white one 
he thinks) petitioned to have oil put upon the fagots. 

The author himself distinctly recollects reading in early life the news- 
paper account of a similar execution in South Carolina, an account recol- 
lected also by one of his older relatives. The newspaper said that the 
driest of fagots had been procured in order to diminish the pain of execu- 
tion. As a Charleston lady, with whom he conversed in 1839 at Geneva in 
Switzerland, was unaware of the execution, and as he has had a Charles- 
ton paper searched ineffectually for its record, he supposes it to have oc- 
curred in the interior of the State. Lest, moreover, the accuracy of his 
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The late Henry Colman of Massachusetts told me that he 
had in early life seen human beings carried down State Street, 
Boston, to be branded and to have their ears slit.1® 

The exigencies of war may sometimes be thought to palliate 
harsh treatment ; but corporal punishment in the peace estab- 
lishment of Frederic the Second equalled that of the most 
barbarous nations.” 

If we consider that more than eighteen centuries ago Tibe- 
rius, educated partly by the monotheistic influences of Asia 
Minor, abolished corporal punishment,!* it seems as if the 
world had received a discouraging back-set. But it is undoubt- 
edly further advanced than in his time, for his views would 





memory should be suspected, he will state some of the circumstances 
which corroborate it. He remembers conversing on the subject with his 
father, who expressed his opinion that it was in some States the specified 
form of punishment fora slave who killed his master. Also in one of 
his own letters to his father, dated Jan. 12, 1841, is the following: ‘‘ In 
Prussia the punishment of the Wheel is still in use for persons who have 
killed near relations. . . . In Greece | see from the papers that the tor- 
ture still exists. Whether we have so far got rid of such abominations 
in our own country as to have formally abolished the law in South Caro- 
lina ordaining burning to death as the punishment of a slave who kills 
his master, I do not know. I remember but one instance of such an 
execution, but that was one too many.” 

My father’s opinion that the form of punishment was specified by law, 
cannot have been true of South Carolina. The late W. C. Bryant pro- 
cured for me information taken from Stroud’s Slave Laws, that in certain 
cases the method of punishment was left to the discretion of three magis- 
trates. 

16 J learn from Judge Hoar that “‘ branding and cropping the ears 
were abolished as punishments in Massachusetts, in 1805 ; whipping in 
1826.” 

Ww “Tf the soldier committed a [military ?] crime he had to run the 
gantlet through a lane of two hundred, or rather to walk it. Six times 
was the least, thirty-six the highest number of these painful perambula- 
tions. The last-mentioned punishment was called ‘ FOR LIFE AND DEATH,’ 
and was divided into three days, and on the last day the wrong-doer’s cof- 
fin was brought with him on the parade.” — Archenholtz, Kleine Hist. 
Schriften, 1, pp. 27, 28. To prevent any acceleration of pace by the con- 
demned man, a soldier with reversed musket under his arm preceded him 
so that he could not quicken his pace without running on the bayonet. 
This punishment his comrades must sometimes have been compelled to 
execute on one from whom they had received kindness and whom they 
would gladly have spared. 

‘*The highest crime was breach of subordination. Even for the slight- 
est faults of this kind [a soldier] was confronted by running the gantlet, 
or by the bullet. Whoever with weapon in hand carried his tault to 
practical acts was wheeled alive.” — Ibid. p. 28. 

18 See Tac. An. 4, 6, quoted in Judaism, p. 506. 
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now find a general sympathy which they then, in Europe at 
least, failed to receive. We must remember, however, that 
the existence of mankind on the earth has probably little 
more than begun. One cycle of the earth’s motion requires 
more than a thousand centuries.’? There must be stellar 
cycles for which a million centuries would be but a fraction of 
the required time. The hand which arranged these move- 
ments will probably permit a few of them to be studied before 
human existence shall cease on earth. The lesson learned in 
eighteen centuries will at some future day seem a brief one. 

The Pagan nations of our own time have as yet come in 
contact chiefly with the worst traits of Christian communities. 
They have seen wars” by Christians for selfish ends, and 
have not found models of virtue in the crews of ships visiting 
their shores. Patience will be requisite that evil lessons may 
be unlearned, and that Christianity may appear a religion of 
virtue and of hope. 


NOTE R. 


THE MINISTRY. 


In the first Christian congregations the office of teaching 
was not restricted to any one individual.’ Several shared in 





19 “The perihelion . . . of the earth’s orbit accomplishes its revolution 
in one hundred and eleven thousand years.” — Mitchell, Planetary and 
Stellar Worlds, p. 177. 

20 Our own country during a century of independent existence has 
waged but two foreign wars. One of these would not have occurred save 
for a privileged class no longer existing, who wished to extend the area 
of that institution, Slavery, on which their privileges were based. 

1 «*He sent to Ephesus, and called the ELDERS of the church.” — 
Acts 20,17. ‘Take heed... to all the flock over the which the Holy 
Spirit hath made you émoxdmous, BISHOPS [i. e. overseers].”— Acts 20, 
2x. The word overseers in the common version is the same which is else- 
where translated bishops. ‘‘ For this cause left I thee in Crete, that 
thou shouldest . . . ordain ELDERS in every city. . . . For a BISHOP 
must be blameless.” — Titus 1,5, 7. ‘‘ Paul... to all the consecrated 
in Philippi with the bishops and deacons.” —Philip.1,1. ‘‘ If a man 
desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good work.” —1 Tim. 3, 1. 
‘* Likewise must the deacons be grave, not double-tongued.”—1 Tim. 3, s. 

It will be noticed that in the last two instances the two classes of offi- 
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it. This plan was attended by some difficulties, to avoid 
which the custom was introduced of having but one teacher 
in each congregation. The latter plan has prevailed in most 
Protestant denominations, and has been so nearly universal that 
Christianity and the ministry have in the majority of minds 
become identified. Many persons would be mentally unable 
to dissociate the two, and the value of Christianity is esti- 
mated by them according to the worth of its supposed repre- 
sentatives and interpreters. 

The Christian ministry has undoubtedly done excellent ser- 
vice, and been of importance to the religious progress of man- 
kind.’ It is at present, however, confronted by the following 
obstacle. In proportion as mankind become atteutive to their 
moral and religious improvement, it becomes more and more 
impossible for any one human being to meet the wants of five 
hundred others. Those whom he addresses are, if thoughtful 





cers recognized in a single society are bishops and deacons, the former of 
whom are in preceding quotations identified with elders. 

At a later date Jerome says: ‘‘ Among the ancients [i. e. the earliest 
Christians] bishops and presbyters were the same since the former name 
[that is, overseer] indicates the office, [while] the latter designates the 
age [of the incumbents].” — Epist. 69 ad Oceonum. Opp. 1, col. 415 A, 
edit. Vallars. Again: ‘‘ Therefore a presbyter is the same as a bishop, 
and before by prompting of the Devil rivalries took place in religious 
matters and people said : I am of Paul, I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, 
the assemblies were governed by mutual agreement of the elders. But 
after each one thought those whom he had baptized to be his own [dis- 
ciples], not Christ’s, it was determined in the whole world that one se- 
lected from the elders should be placed above the others, to whom the 
whole care of the assembly should pertain, and [thus that] the seeds of 
division should be removed.” — Comment. ad Tit.1,7: Opp. 7, Part. I. 
col. 694, 695, edit. Vallars. 

2 The above remark must not be understood of the ministry while, or 
in so far as, its discourses were in an unknown tongue. The writer re- 
members listening to a lecture in which was quoted a regal admonition 
to the Anglican clergy, telling them to dispense with laziness and write 
their sermons in Latin. He has not had opportunity to hunt up this ad- 
monition, but thinks that it was issued by Charles II. 

The literary folly which prompted such directions existed much later 
in European institutions of learning. Firmness equally as good sense 
may have been requisite in Dr. George Campbell when telling his 
pupils that he knew no reason why he should give himself more trouble 
in order to render his lectures less intelligible. ‘‘I should think it un- 
pardonable to sacrifice the profit of the students to the parade of learn- 
ing ; or to waste more time in composing, to no otherend I may say, but 
to render the composition less useful.” — Lectures on Systemat. Theol., 
near close of Lecture 1. 

8 The above-mentioned difficulty may be illustrated by supposing that 
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for their own improvement, growing in a variety of directions, 
and need aid of very different kinds in order to facilitate their 
progress. Even the same individual may within a brief 
period go through experience of different kinds and need aid 
in the subject of his or her thoughts rather than to have them 
diverted to something else. 





in mental education a teacher were required to instruct pupils in Mathe- 
matics and Metaphysics, Astronomy and Architecture, Surgery and Civil 
Engineering, History and Hygiene, Jurisprudence, Ancient Languages, 
Natural History, and other branches of modern study. Could any one 
expect a satisfactory result ? 

4 Whoever studies the moral and religious wants of life will find them 
diversified. A business man, witnessing the various avenues for dishon- 
esty and the disguises which screen it, will deem firmness of condem- 
nation requisite to uphold business rectitude in the community, or to 
guard his own mind against indifference. 

One placed so as to notice the need of encouragement and kind speech 
may see most call for attention to these and for illustration of the manner 
in which they can best be given. 

A person brought up under erroneous views of religion, and who has 
suffered much from such views, will highly esteem the teachings which 
dispel error. 

One engaged in study of the Scriptures will desire the suggestions: or 
information that assist comprehension of them. 

Those engaged in benevolent work see constant opportunities of good 
to be done ; of children to be rescued from vice or suffering, and of ma- 
ture persons to be aided while struggling to keep the right path. They 
long for teachings which may guide their efforts or call others to their 
aid. 

Some, disheartened amid daily duties and distractions, feel the need of 
raising their thoughts tothe Source of strength, and of finding in com- 
munion with the Father of their spirits serenity and new strength to en- 
counter harassing cares. They need to be called away from daily occu- 
pations rather than to have them more vividly presented. 

Blended, often at least, with the foregoing is a dissatisfaction due to 
incorrect views of life. Persons look on its avocations as interruptions 
rather than as aids to self-development. To this class correct views of 
life would be an inestimable boon. 

Some have had questionings as to whether Jesus were or were not 
authorized to make a revelation, and to them the question may be one of 
painful importance. The evidence which they need must be of that kind 
which they are most competent to appreciate. 

Others, aside perhaps from questions about the authorization of Jesus, 
are striving to look beyond the term of human existence here and to catch 
some glimpses of a future one. Considerations which may give them 
confidence will prove of great value. 

Some are occupied in a contest with social evils. They have had 
friends or relatives carried to ruin, and are more intent on combating the 
evils of this life than on thoughts of a future one. They need in many 
cases wise counsel to prevent feeling from overriding judgment. 
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Of course many ministers could by methodical study of 
their congregations meet wants which now go unsupplied. 
Were a minister to provide a list of his parish, and to append 
opposite each name what he deemed the chief wants of that 
individual ; were he also, by observation, thought, and conver- 
sation, to correct his own judgments and alter his memoran- 
dum accordingly, he would have sketched out before him an 
approximate map of his work. By such effort he would meet 
the wants of his people far more nearly than if his pulpit 
themes were taken from the last question mooted in theological 
and secular journals. 

Still the difficulty cannot be ignored that only a person 
gifted with more than average observation and reflection, and 
with more than average capacity of conveying his ideas to 
others, can in a thoughtful congregation hope to meet even a 
majority of its wants. The question, therefore, arises whether 
the present plan of meeting such wants can be supplemented 
or improved. 

Suppose in a small society a select library ® of religious 
and moral literature, with clear-headed discussions on the 
various duties of a human being to himself and his fellows, 
and let us suppose a portion of time set apart when the con- 
gregation should meet for silent perusal of what is best 
adapted to each one’s wants. An Index should be provided 
to topics treated in the library. Prearrangement in pews of 
books suited to the wants of occupants would promote the 
quiet craved by devotion but scarcely attainable if each mem- 
ber visit the book-shelves in person.° 


5 A suitable library ought of course to contain not merely the subjects 
mentioned in the preceding note, but many others not there suggested. 
For study of the Scriptures there should be translations, commentaries, 
concordances, Bible dictionaries, and other critical aids. In selecting 
translations it would be well to have such as were made on different 
plans. The rendering best suited to a scholar is by no means always 
that most fitted for the average reader. 

Fiction on moral topics, though not to be excluded from sucha library, 
should be admitted with the utmost caution. Miss Sedewick’s Live and 
Let Live treats one class of human duties more successfully than could be 
hoped for in most cases from the pulpit. But this is more than can be 
said for many works of fiction even when written with moral intent. 

6 In the absence of printed Indexes some one might be employed to 
prepare a special Index for each library, or a dozen societies might con- 
jointly employ some skilled person to make such a work. Printed. In- 
dexes would, however, soon come into existence if their want were gener- 
ally felt. In them there should be marks to distinguish brief statements 
from copious articles. 
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The time devoted to silent reading should not preclude 
public devotional exercises, nor yet public instruction, which, 
in the absence of a minister, might be supervised by one or 
more members of the congregation." 

A chief risk with such a library would be the introduction 
of sensational works, dignified or not by the title of religious. 
A similar risk exists in the pulpit, but can there less readily 
than in a library escape attention from thoughtful members of 
the congregation. Much would depend on the judgment, at- 
tention, and earnest religious feeling of those by whom any 
such experiment were tried. A number of congregations, by 
communicating to each other the result of their experience, 
might eliminate mistakes and suggest improvements. 

A different plan, free from some difficulties attending the 
foregoing, would be to establish as a custom, that the minister 
should on alternate Sundays, or oftener, instead of a discourse 
by himself read extracts from other writers on some moral or 
religious topic, accompanied, when desirable, with comments 
by himself. The congregation would thus get the subject 
presented by different minds, and the minister would have 
more leisure to prepare his own discourses. | 

Much could be culled from secular literature which would 
conduce to religious and moral improvement ; which would 
tend to elevate human aims, quicken human affections, stimu- 
late effort, nerve to endurance, strengthen courage, inspire 
patience, give vigor to conscience, awaken benevolence, nerve 
to fortitude, animate good purposes, and illustrate dimly-per- 
ceived truths. Pleasantries should of course be avoided, or 
anything likely to interfere with reverent and devout feeling. 

Were a minister to insert a blank leaf at the close of each 
volume in his library and, while reading, note thereon any 
page or subject of interest, he could, if his library were a good 
one, by glancing over his memoranda, find in a few minutes 
what would edify his hearers. 

A thoughtful layman with a good library could, by similar 
notes, often aid his pastor, or, in his absence, furnish for Sun- 
day instruction what might prove more valuable than many a 
sermon. 


7 Of course those best qualified to select hymns may not always be the 
ones best qualified to lead the singing. Those best qualified to decide on 
a discourse, or a series of extracts for public reading, may not be best 
dees for reading aloud, and may need to intrust this duty to an- 
other. 


ADDENDA. 


Page 61, note.—The question may claim examination 
whether the scribe who added a conclusion (21, 23% 24, 25) 
to John’s gospel, can be author of its proem (1, 1-18), which 
includes the use (1, 17), of Christ as a name, and the tech- 
nical use of Locos (1, 1, 14) not elsewhere found in the 
Evangelist. 


Page 183, note 1. — A pupil of Mosheim reasserts essen- 
tially the same error: ‘In these times [of the emperor 
Hadrian] and perhaps somewhat earlier ones, we may date 
the origin of those spurious writings which gradually ap- 
peared among the Christians in increasing number under the 
names of the most noted and excellent men, especially of 
those of the founders of Christianity.” Schroeckh, Airchen- 
geschichte, 2, pp. 398, 399. 

The lately recovered ‘“ Teaching of the [twelve ?] Apostles” 
—cited from, without naming it, by Clement of Alexandria, 
Strom. 1, 20 (§ 100) — is no instauce of this, but simply an 
intended summary of New Testament teaching, with no 
thought by its author of ascribing its compilation to any 
apostle or apostles. The word ‘‘twelve ” is omitted from the 
title by Eusebius (Hee. Hist. 3, 25) and by other ancient 
writers, and is probably an interpolation. 


Page 193, note 12. — Melito’s Apology contravenes (Routh, 
1, p. 118, lines 22-24) the deification of Jesus. Anastasius, 
however, ascribes to him a work on Christ's Incarnation, 
which Eusebius, an earlier and safer authority, omits (ce. 
Hist. 4, 25) from the list of his works. If it be from Melito, 
and if Anastasius have not blended his own views into his 
quotation, it would indicate (Routh, 1, 121, line 16) a 
deification of the Master. 

In a former edition reference was inadvertently made to 
Melito’s work “ God embodied,” which had for a subject not 
the deity of Christ, but, as we learn from Origen (Opp. 2, 25, 
ed. dela Rue; 4, 49, ed. Lom.), the corporeal existence of God. 


Page 211, note 14.—In Charlestown, Mass., John Cod- 
man was poisoned by his three slaves, of whom Phillis was 
in 1749 burned in Cambridge, while Pheebe, after turning 
State’s evidence, was transported, and Mark was hung. 

A narrative of the feregoing will, I am informed, be found 
in Collections of the Massachusetts Historical Society, Vol. 
12, note on p. 166. 
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PREEPATORY NOTE. 


In 1856 the writer of these lines procured through 
F. W. Christern a collation of the Greek manuscript 
of the Acts of Pilate, which Thilo in his Codex Apo- 
cryphus has entitled Paris D. This collation was made 
by Fr. Duebner, editor of classics, and bears internal 
evidence of having been done with care and fidelity 
by anexpert. The readings of the manuscript are often 
given incorrectly by Thilo, whom Tischendorf has fol- 
lowed in his “ Evangelia Apocrypha,” Leipsic, 1858 ; 
2d ed. 1876. 

Though the transcript of said Codex will only have 
a value for scholars, yet it seems but fair to those 
engaged in this kind of study that the result of the 
collation should be rendered accessible. 

Emendations of the text in brackets, when not by 
Thilo, are, with one exception, by Mr. Duebner or 
Prof. E. Abbot. In the notes T. stands for Thilo, 
D. for Duebner, A. for Abbot, and H. for the present 
writer. 


iv PREFATORY NOTE. 


The orthography is intended to be a transcript from 
Paris D, including its errors. 

The division into paragraphs is my own. The 
largest type is intended to represent what originally 
belonged to the document ; the medium-sized type to 
represent interpolations of the second and third cen- 
turies. The smallest type represents the interpolations 
after the establishment of Christianity. On the first 
two of these classifications, however, compare Indirect 
Testimony, p. 107. 

Dots have been inserted where the manuscript had 
evidently omitted something; and dashes have in 
some cases been inserted where a duplicate wording 
appeared, as in the use of OeoceBi5 for ’Iovdaios, on 
which see Judaism, p. 342, and on pp. 462, 463, foot- 
note 4. 

Words with an asterisk appended exist only in an 
abbreviated form in the Codex. 

The numbering of sections inserted in brackets may 
aid the reader in comparing the Greek with a transla- 
tion on pp. 107-142 of Indirect Testimony. 

The proof-sheets have been read by Prof. E. Abbot, 
whose care and competency are well known. 


F. HUIDEKOPER. 
MEADVILLE, Pa., August, 1881. 
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AIHTHSIS EPI TOY TIMIOY WASOTS TOY KYPIOT ‘HMON 
KAI SQTHPOS ‘HMON “IHZOY XPIZTOY KAI JIEPI TH2 
‘“ATIAD ’ATTOY *ANADTAZEQS, TYITPAPEIZA IAPA ‘IOT- 
AAIOY ’ENNAIA ‘ONOMATI, ‘HN METHNETKEN ‘EK TH2 
‘EBPAIKHE TAQTTHS EIS ‘PQMAIAH AIAAEKTON NIKO- 
AHMOZS TOMAPXHS ‘PQMAIOZ. 


Mer& 7d KararvOfva Tiv Bacirelav Tov ‘“EBpalwy, rerpaxoclwy xpdvwv 
mapadpayotvrev [rapadpaydvrer], Kal trd ri Bacrrelay “Pwnaiwy Tedovv- 
Twy kal T&v “EBpalwy, Tod ‘Pwwaiwy Baoréws Baorréa avrots xerporovody- 
tos: Tod Tiepiov Kaicapos torepov Ta “Pwpaikad oxnmrpa diémovros, év TO 
oxrwxaidexdrw erec THs Bacidelas avtod Baciiéa XEtporovyjcavros ev TH Llov- 
daia ‘Hpwdnv, rov vidv ‘Hpwdov, rod mply Ta vyjmia droxrelvavros év Bn- 
Oreeu, kal Tov Iiddrov év ‘Tepovoadnu ExovTos nyeuova: Tov "Avva kal Tov 
Kaidda thy dpxrepwotvny éxdvrwv rots [ris] “Lepovoadiyn, 


NixdSnuos tomdpyns ‘Pwpatos “Iovdatov ['Iovdatov] 
mpocxarerdpevos "Evvaia dvouati, éfntnoe ovyypa- 
BS bs \ \ ” \ «/ 
wracOat Ta KaTad Tors Kalpos “Avyva Kal Kaiada 
/ BI ¢ \ \ fa a a \ \ 
mpaybevta év ‘Iepovoadnp rept tod Xpictod: 6 8 Kat 
j? e3 an \ A la \ & 
momaas 6 “Iovéaios Kai tH Nixodjum trapadovs, ovTos 
abbis amo ths “EBpaixis cvyypabis petiveyxe TavTa 
> \ ¢ 3,5 , ” \ \ a c f 
eis THY ‘Pwpaixny didrexTov. “Eyer O€ Ta THs boToplas 
oUTwS. 
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an lal nr A \ 
[$1] Tod xupiov av Incoot Xpioctov wodda Kai pe- 
/ \ > / 0 / - > nS Sy / > / 
yara Kal éEalcva Oavpata ev TH “Iovdaia épyacapevov, 
\ \ an / CN aA c / c , 
Kai dua TodTO POovnbévtos v0 TaY “EPpaiwy, nyepmovev- 
> ¢ / Lo / > / \ 
ovtos els ‘Iepocodupa tov IIinatov, apxvepatevovtwv 6é 
tov te "Avva kat Tod Kaiada, irAOov é« taHv ‘Lovdaliwv 
an ¢ A. 
Tpos Tors avTovs apyvepets 0 Iovdas, Aevi, NepOareip, 
\ 
"AnréEavdpos, Xvpos Kat ardor ToAAOL A€yovTes KaTa 
lal lal a e an 
tov Xpictov, ods Kal améoTELhay ol ToLOUTOL apxLeEpEls 
> a lal \ n ‘7 € / A \ > 
elev tavta kat To IIikat@ nyepoves ov Kal amed- 
Oovtes elmov mpos avTov: 6tt avOpwros TepiTatel ev TH 
, ts te BA ’ \ id \ f 
mover TavTn TaTépa éxywv "Iwond eyomevov Kal pnTtépa 
Mapua, ovowager 8€ avtov Bacidéa Kai viov Oeov: Kal 
’ o” By > / \ \ \ / \ 
Tovéatos av avatpémes Tas ypadas, Kal KaTadver Ta’ 
/ 
oaSPata. 
a . 
*"Hpotncev ody 6 Hycuwov o ITidtos pabeiy é& av- 
fal \ / / ha \ / \ 
TOV, KaTa Tiva TpoTOV KaTadver Ta oUuBBata. Kai 
atrexplOnaav ovTo. Aéywv [Aéyovtes|* “Ore Tovs acbe- 
vets latpever ev caBBato. Aéyer o [Iivatos: Ei tovs 
a me al \ ad 
aobeveis wytets orel, ovdev KaKkov Trotet.  Aéyovow 
> lal ’ n > te AS ’ / \ YY io \ 
avt@: Ei xados évnpyer tas latpelas, puxpov av av TO 
, / / ar 4 
Kakov* payela 5€ xpw@mevos ToLet TavTas Kal Tovs dal- 
fal if 
poovas éywv tap’ éavto. Aéyes o IIikatos: To latpev- 
v 8 8B ON \ ” b] 4 BJ Ai , 
ew appwotov diaBordiKov épyov ovK éotwv, aAXA yYapl- 
io ’ a 3 a , A 
cpa v1 ex Oeod. imov ot ‘EBpaio: Acopeba tis 
aX , , nN , 2 , > 
peyarnotntos [peyareroTnTos|* cov petaxarécacbat av- 
\ ¢ ay / > lal 
TOV, WS av yvwplons aKxpLBa@s, OTep Néyouev. [§ 2.] éxBa- 
A i id 
Awv ovv yyeuwmv Oo Tlitatos TO pavdnALov roe rd Paxcddtov 
avon 
> i) ry) Cee a € a > me \ Si 7 
aUTOU O€0MKEY EVL TOV UTNpET@Y avTov, PayaaPB ovo- 
4 a Fi A lal 
HaTl, NYyouv TOU Kovpaoupos [TH Kovpaopt] avToOv, AEyoU 





1 Deinde adda xdpiopa Hv ex Geod, y tam ancipiti atque obscuro ductu, ut o esse 
possit, et dv legi. — D. 
2 MeyadAnorntos, i.e. weyadeLoTnTOS, Non MeyaddtyTOs, quod male impressum. — D. 


§ 3.] ACTS OF PILATE. a 


a a a a? n \ se % 
atte: "“AmedOe kal SeiEov todtTo To “Inoov, Kai eizreé 

a 

a c \ a \ ee > A 
avte: Tiiatos 6 yepov Karel oe pos avTov €dOeiv. 
,’ tex / ¢ ¢ / \ c \ \ yf rn 
Anne tolvuy o vmnpeTns, Kat evpwv tov Incodvv 

ev TH huépa Kupiaxy TOv Balwy ® KaOyuevov emt dvov, kal ev TH 0d@ ad- 

Tod ‘EBpato. éorpdvvvov Ta iudria airy, kal mepiemdret 6 dvos emdvw Tév 
imarlwr. Kal iddw 6 vmnpérns Thy Toa’ryv TyLhw Tod ‘Inood, omoiws Kal 
airos xata*®4 , . . yeyovws 


la n / \ n n \ \ a 
TpoceKAaNElTO TOVTOV, ATAWTAS ETL TIS Ys Kal TO TOU 
n lol \ 
IIidtov pavdyov, Kat éravw avtovd TepiTatety avTov 
A , oe ¢ A \ , 
mpotpemomevos.  O7rep Loovtes of “EBpaior Kai peyados 
a \ e r \ , , 
ayavaxTycaytes, HOov pos Hyewova Tov ITiNatov, yoyyv- 
~ lal 7 a \ fal b] 
Covtes KaT avTov Tas TocavTNs TYysHs Tov "Incody nEi- 
aa \ / / 
woe. [§ 3] Kal obtos Tov arooTadevTa UTNpéeTHY aveper- 
A 5) / e , 
vicas TOS OUTwWS emoincev, amexplOn Oo wirnpéTns Né- 
a \ vee 5 A ’ fies) a 
yov' OTe we aTréatethas Tpos Tov 'Iovdatoy 'AréEaidpor, 
, aA? 3 a - / \ / 
évétevyov [évétuyov] 7@ “Incod etoepyouevm tHv TvAHV 
nr , / ’ iN yy a 5 \ ¢ ye 
THS Toews, KAONWEVO ETL Ovov. Kat eloov Tovs “EBpai- 
« A [s A \ e 
ous 6Tt éotpwvov [€otpwvvvoy] év TH 06@ Ta (waTia 
fal / ig if / nn €; / 
avuT@v, Kal TepleTaTeL O OvOS éeTadVw THY lwaTiov’ Kat 
iv4 ” 5 10. \ ] Ve >’ > / 
erepot ExkoTTov® Krabouvs Kal €£npyovTO Eels amravTnoL 
’ lal \ ” e > Ni ° > Ea ig / 
autov, Kal éxpafov: ws avva (sic) év Tols wYpicToLs: 
e ' UF. t © > 
evLoynuevos 0 epyowevos ev OvOMaTL KUplovV. OUTwS odV 
a ¢ >’ 
eer Kal éwé troijoat: Kal oUTws eToinca. °‘AxovaayTes 
] lal 3 s\ , 
ot “Iovdaiot tovs NOyous TovTOUS, EiTOV TpOS avTOV* aU 
¢ a nN S a \ % a 
6é “Pwpaios ov [dv], Tras éyivwokes Ta Tapa Tov 
¢€ / id ’ / e / 9 
EBpaiwv reyoweva; "ArrexpiOn o brnpérns Kal eizrev* 
a € as fa) 
éva é€k Tov “EBpaiwy npwtnca, Kat eimév prow Tadta. 
le J Ls / / e > 
Eizev o IIinNatos: Kal ti réyeu Ws avva; LEirov ot 





3 Thilo dedit kuptaxy tHv “EBpaiwv, quod subabsurdum est, pro nitida codicis scriptura 
kupiaky Tov Baiwy.—D. 

+ Kata* (in fine linez) yeyovis (ut aliquid excidisse vel vitiatum esse appareat), mpoo- 
exadeito. — D, 

© Sic, sine augm.—D. Legendum ékomrov, Augmentum adest, x duplicato. — A. 


8 ACTS OF PILATE. [§ 3. 


4) a a a ’ e 

Tovéaior: cacov npds, Kipie. °~Amexpi0n o Tinartos- 
> eG: a e a o oe ” Ces) 
€mel o“oroyeltat [omoroyeite|, 6tt oUTWS EXEyoV Of arTrEL- 
poxakor Taides tuov, Tas vdv KaTyyopeite Kal Aéyere 


a fal ? ie ¢i / > 
Kata tov Incov, dca déyete; “Eowwrnoav of Iov- 


daior, Kal ovdév etyov avtimetw [avtevrety]. 


"Ey éxelvy TQ Kaip@ mpocexadécaro 6 "Inaobs ods HOedev* Kal dmAdOov 
mpos avrov, kal emolncev 18’, wa Gow per avo, Kal iva dmocrédXe [a7ro- 
oré\dy] abrovds knptccew év martl rH Kbomy 7d bvoua adrod. Hptaro Se 
KaWwov voMov Totnoat, TOU KaTadvew Ta oaBBaTa Thy KaTdravow Tv ’lov- 
daiwy, fy eixov év TH mahaig diabjxy ard Ocod Kal Tod Mwvodws: ed Tus 
"Tovdaios réOvnkev ev caBBarw, ovK &Oamrov adrdv ef wh Tis erovons Tué- 
pas. 6 dé Inoods Bovhouevos tAypScar Tov vouor e€xeivov, év caBBdtw Tov 
mapahutov auvésprygev* Tov apxiouvayuryou Thy Ovyarépay (stc) Thy aiuo- 
pwodcav [aiuoppootcay] iacaro év caBBdrw- rov Tupdov, Tov empdv, Kal 
dauovidvta [damondvra] Kal vexpov év caBBdtw adbrods idcato* év caBpBarw 
Tov Adfapov retpajuepov iyepe> Kal did Todro é¢row of *Iovéator av- 
Tov amoKTeivat, Ore awd TOTE 6 hads Tas 7KOOVO [jKONOUOEL] adT@* — didTe 
TeTpanuepov cecemore [ceonmbra] iyewpe, Tote eis POdvoy exelvyoay [éxw7- 
Onoav 2] ot ’Lovdator 


Kat ws dyow—o evayyeAtoTns “Iwav- 
vys'—Ta ypahomeva BiBAta+ Tore SE peTa 
Tyv avactacw Tov Aagapov: 6 ‘Inaods 
ExALOn ev oikia Siuwvos Tov AEeTpov peTa 
Tov paOnTav avTov, iva hayn MET avTOV. 
avTov dvakeymevov, WAPev yuvyn adaBa- 
a7Tpov wvpov éxovta [éxovoa], Kat KaTé- 
xeev ev TH Kehady Tov “Incov. “dmv dé 
*Iovdas 0 méAAwY Tapaddcat (sic cod.) Tod- 
Tov, €imev ev éavt@* HdvvaTO TOTO TO 
MUpov mpaOqvar moAAOD, Kal SwOAvaL TTwW- 
xXots. Elme d& rovro, ox ore mepi tov 
mTwxa@v €eueddev [euedev] ata, add OTe 
kAéntys Fv Kal TO yAwoodKomoy elxe, Kai 
Ta BaddAdpeva eBactagev. Tvods dé adtov 
tov SdAov 6 ‘Inaods, eimev avtois H yuvy 
avm™m Kadov epyov ypyacato [eipyacato], 
Kal mpos TO evTahiagat pe TETOLNKEV* TOS 
TTwWXOVS MavToTE EXeTE EO EavTo@V, Eme 
6 ob mavrote éxeTte. Tote mopevdeis 
cis T@v LB" Acyouevos “Iovdas “IoKxaptd- 
Ts (sic), Kal mpos TovS apxtepets elmev* 
Ti @edeTE pot Sovvac; Kayw vuly mapa- 
Sicw avrov. Ot 5 Eatyoav a’Te Tpia- 
kovTa apyvpia. “Amo Tore éCyter 0 “Tovdas 
cbxepiav (sic), va abtov mapad®. "Ocas 


6& avT@ (sic) avéxetto 6 "Ingots peta Tov 
dwdexa. TdTE eyepOeis Kai AaBwv A€Evtiov, 
SiéSwoev cavTév> eita BaddAcc vdwp cis 
Tov vumTnpa [vimtHpa]* Kat Hptavto [7p- 
fa70] vuTtew [vintery] 6 “Incois ois 
modas Tov pabyToy avtov, Kai’ elmev: 
’ 
0 O€Awy TpoTOS civat, EoTat TavTwWY eoXa- 
Tos. Tore 6&€ evupe [eve] mpwarov Tov 
ee * ae i t 
Iovda, eita Tovs aAdovs pabytds: Kat 
is Sepals B ce Re 
Hp=ato éexmagce Tw AcvTiw 6 HY SrEew- 
opévos. TOTE Elmev* Upmets KaPapol eoTe, 
GAN’ obxt mavtes. Elme 5€ tovTo dca Tov 
oe Sie Rey eae < Pe * 
Iovda. yoiv S& madww zpos avtovs ai- 
Ois* yuweoKeTe Ti TETOINKA UuLW ; 
e Re on ante 
Sevypa SéSwka, wa Ka0ws emoinoa vmtr, 
Kat Upeis morntee exe S€ Kabapav aya- 
Tv Kai TaTeivwou Els TAaVTAaS* EL TOLELTE 
pas ; Sle 
Makdpio. éoté. Tote exabnoav 
[exa@icav] Tov éoOiew To Tagxa* Kat Aa- 
Bav tov aprov 6 “Incois, EvXaptaTyoas 
y way) = 2 Riis 
exAage, Kal edidov Tots wabyTats, Kal Elev * 
AdBete, payere, Tovrdeate (sic) TO TOMA 
Lov. 


es 3 
vuTo- 


TavTa, 


kat AaBwv Td moTHpLov, evAoyyoas 
EdwKev abtois Aéywv+ miete CF abtod Tav- 
TES, TOVTOETTLV TO aluad pov Td THS Kat- 
vis dvaOyxns. Tore Aeye abtav (sic)* els 


§ 3.] ACTS OF 


ef tuav mapaddcer we. Téte Ekagtos np- 
taro Adyeww* pnte yd eit, Kvpte ; o 8 
amoxpuOeis elmevs 0 EeuBawyas per eov 
Ti xeipa ev TO TPLBACw [TpYBALw], ovTds 
pe mapaddcet. Kal 6 méev vids TOU avOpa- 
mov Umayer, Kabds yeypamTat Tept avTou * 
ovai 88 To avOpdmm Exeivy 6 ov péedAAw 
mapadiSocGar* KaAddoy jy avT@ el ovK eyev- 
vO o dvOpwros éxeivos. ‘“AmoxpiBets be 
6 "IovSas 6 mapadidovs avTov cime* MH TL 
eyo eipr, pauBi (sic); Aeyer aitT@* ov 
clmas. Tore avexwpyoev 6 “lovdas. Ka- 
Keivot HAGov eis pos TaY cAaov. eime dé 
Tois mabytats adtTod 6 “Ingovs OTe ot mav- 
res bueis cKavdadtaOyjocobe ev emol ev TH 
vuxti TavTn. “Amoxpibeis dé 6 Iérpos ei- 
nev avtw: el mavtes ckavdadrcbycovTat 
év got, éyw ovdémote oxavdadicOycopat. 
"Edn atte 6 “Ingois: apny Aéyw aor o7t 
év tavtTy TH vUKTL mpiv adéxTwpa [aAc- 
xtopa] dwvycat tpets [Tpis] amapvyoy pe. 
"Edn ate © Teétpos: ei €AQw TOU amoba- 
vei, ov mH o amapyycopar. ‘Omolws dé 
kal mavres ol wabytai eimov. Tore épxe- 
Tat met’ adtav o ‘Incovs eis xwplov Acyo- 
pevov TeOonpavyi, mépav Tov Xeluapouv 
[xedppov] tev Kaidpwv [kedSpwv],° omov 
hv Kvmos [kiros]* Kat Aéyer Tots pabyTats 
avTod* Kabicate avTov ews aTeAIw * TpoT- 
evfouar éxet. Kal mapadaBwv tov Ile- 
Tpov Kat Tovs Svo viovs ZeBedaiov, np&ato 
Avretobat Kat adynmoverv. Tote Aéyer av- 
Tois 0 “Ingovs* meptAumos éoTtiv n WuxH 
pov €ws OavaTov* meivate wde Kal ypnyo- 
peite pet euov. Kal mpoceA@wv [mpoed- 
OQav?] wixpov, Erecey emi mpocwmov avTov 
MpOTEvXOMEVOS Kai A€ywv* TaTEP LOU, EL 
Suvarov éotwv (sic) mapeAOeTw am’ euov Td 
ToTHptov TovTO* TAY ovx ws eyw Oédw, 
GAN’ ws av. “OQPOn SE adta ayyedos am’ 
ovpavov, evisxtwyv atTov. Kai yevduevos 
€v aywvia, exTevéoTepov mpoonvéaTo. éyé- 
veto Sé 0 idpws abtod woe OpouBor aipa- 
Tos KataBatvov [kataBaivwv? kataBaivor- 
Tesi] emt THY yqV. Kal avactas amd THs 
MPOTEvXHS EpXeTAaL mpos Tos palytdas: 
Kal evpioKxer adTovs KabeVSovtas* Kat Aée 
yee TO Ilétpw* obtos (sic) obk ioxvoare 
miav @pav aypumvijcae jet’ éuod* ypnyo- 
pelTe Kal mpocevxerOar [mpocevxecbe], iva 





PILATE. 9 


pn eioeAOnte eis TElpagpov* Td LEV TvED- 
pa mpodvmov, n S€ capt acbevets [aabe- 
vis]. IddAcv dé é« devrépov ameA@wv mpoo- 
nugato A€ywv* Tlatep mov, et od S¥varar 
TOUTO TO ToTyptov eAGciy am euov, éav 
BH miw adtw [alto], yevnOytw Td OeAnna 
gov. kai e€A@wv evpioxer avTto’s mad 
kabevdovtas* yoav yap ot dpOaAmot av- 
Tav BeBaprwevor [BeBapynmévor] UTvw. Kai 
aeis avtous, ateAQnv adv mpoaniéato 
€x Tpitov Tov avTov Adyov Elmuv. TOTE 
EpxeTar mpds TOUS maOynTas Kal Ayer av- 
Tots Kadevderat [Kabevdete] TO AoiTOY Kat 
Udy [Heder] 6é 
kat lovdéas o mapadidovs ... TOV TOTOV, OTL 
moAAdKis aguvnAdev! .. . Xalipwv mpos Tods 
apxvepets. Tvovs d€ 0 “Incovs To weAAov 
qt. [ta séAAovta] yeveoGar (sic) KaTa TO 
Opigpevov [wpiomevov], Ac€yer TaV pwady- 
tav (sic) avtov: “ISod jyyuxev H wpa: 
Kal 0 vids TOU avOpwrov mapadidotar eis 
xelpas auaptwrdav: éyelpecbar [éyetpe- 
oO], dywmev evtevOev* Lod Hyytxev 6 Ta- 
padidovs me. Kat ETL avTov AadovvTos, 
iSov “lovéas, eis TOV 1B’, AaBov THY oTeEl- 
pav kal €k T@Y apxLepewy Kat Papicaiwy 


avaravedGar [avatavedde]. 


umnpeTas, EpxeTar exer meTa havav Kat 
Aapmadwv Kat OmAwy, Kal nAOev peT ad- 
TOU Kal OxAOS TOAVS META MaXalpaV Kai 
EvAwv amo Tov apxXlepewv Kal mpeaBuTE- 
pwv tov Aaod. 6 S& mapadidovs adrov 
édwKev avtois oynuetov Aéywv: ov av ht- 
Ajow, attés éott* Kpatycate adtov. “In- 
gous ovv tdws [eidws] mavta Ta epxomeva 
tiva Cntetre 5 
‘AmexplOnoav atta: “Incody tov Nagw- 
patov. A&yer avtois 0 Inaovs* eyw ciue. 
iotyKn [EioryKet] 5 kai “lovdas 6 mapa- 
‘Qs otv elev 


ee ciears > » - 
€7 aQ@uTov, €lTEV AUTOLS* 


S005 avrov pet adTois. 
avrois OTe éyw eit, aMHAOOV Els TO O7Tiow 
Kal émecov xapmat. Kat maduv 6 “Incovs 
éemnpwrnoev* tiva Cynrette; et [ol] dé el- 
mov: “Incovv tov Nagwpatov. ‘AmexpiOn 
6 “Inoods Kai eimev* OTL eyes Eigse OV Cy 
TELTE, adete TOUVTOUS 
mAnpwber [TAnpwAn] O Adyos ov EimeV OTL 
ods bédwKas por, ovK amodAceca [amuAcoa] 
Kat evOéws 0 ‘lovdas 


kat Umayew* iva 


e€& a’tav ovdeva. 
mpocedOav To "Incov elmev: xalpe pauBy 
(sic), kat KatepiAncev adt@ [aitdv]. ‘O 


1 Sic. Aliqua post ovv#A@ev omissa sunt. —D. Post wapadidods omissum est avrév ; 


cf. Joh. xviii. 2, — A. 


10 ACTS 


Sé "Ingods elev aita+ érépar [étaipe], ed’ 
@ mdper; Tore mpocedOovtes €meBadov 
Tas Xelpas emt Tov “Ingovv Kal expaTyoav 
avtév. Tore cis Tov pabyTav Siwwy [le- 
Tpos Extelvas Tas XElpas, ameoTagEY THY 
waxaipav avtov, Kal matagas Tov SovAov 
TOU apxtepews, adrdev [adetAev] a’tov 70 
@tiov To de&ioy* Fv SE TO Gvopa TH SovAw 
éxeivw MaAxw* kai ev@us 0 Inaods eimev 
avtTov Tav maOyTav (sic): éatar [eaTe] Ews 
ToUTOU* Kal aiauevos TOU wTiov avTOU, 
idcato avtov, Tw 6&€ Lletpw A€yer* amo- 
OTpewov gov THY aXalpay Els TOY TO7OV 


Toiro dé d\ov yéeyovey va tTANpwhGow al ypagpal Tay mpopyTrar. 


OF PILATE. 


[§ 3. 


avTis* mavTes ot AaBovTes paXatpav ev pa- 
Xatpa amo@avovvtat: et [72] doxns [Soxecs] 
o7t ov dvvayat Tapakadéoat Tov Tmatépa 
ov, Kal mapactyiay [-cer] wor mAelous 7 
dudexa Acyewvas ayyéAwy, THs ov TANpw- 
Ooo at ypadat THY mpoPyT@v, OTL ovTOS 
[ottws] det yeveoOar; "Ev éxeivn 7H wpa 
€imev 0 ‘Ingovs Tots OxXAoLs* ws emi Ay- 
o7n céyAGeTe meTa Maxatpov Kai ~EvAwy 
avAAaBevv we* Kad’ nuépav mpos Vas éxa- 
OcCounv SiddoKkwv ev TH Lepw@, Kal ovK® 
expatyoaTé pe. ido a’Ty eaTiv 7 wpa 
ULOY TOV ecKoTeLapnEevw [EecKoTLGLEVwr]. 


‘Tepe- 


plas 6 mpopyrns elmev* detre Kai E€uBddwuev EvVov els Tov apTov avrod, 


kal éxotpéWwmev altov amd yas SwvTwr. 
~. q ‘, a , > ~ , 
oOn ere [ére]* Kipre* trav duvawewr, kpivac [kpivar? Kpive] dixaca. 


kal TO dvoua avrod ob uh mry- 
Za- 


xXapias 6 mpopyrys eimev* tov vorov [vGrov] mov édwka els wacrryas, Tas 


6é ciayavas [ovaydvas] pov els pariouata* 7d 6€ mpbowmdv pov ovK amé- 


oTpewa amd alcxvvys eumtucudtwy: Kai KUpios eyerv70n BonOds pov. 


, t > A > 
Tahw oO autos elev: 


kal 


ws mpoBarov emi opayiv txOn, Kal ws ayvds aka- 


Kos €vavriwv [évavtiov] Tod Knpavros [Kelpavros] avrov, olrws ddwvos ovK 
avolye. TO oTdua adrod: év TH Tamewwoe avToD H Kpiots adTOU HpOer [7pOn]- 


Thy 6€ yeveay av’Tod Tis Sinynoetac; “Ore aiperar amd Tis Ys 7 Swn 


avrov. [Compare p. 27.] 


Tore ot pabytat mavtes adevtes avTov 
épuyov. 

Ei! ody 6 xLAlapxos Kal ot UrypErar 
tov lovdaiwy cuvéAaBov tov “Incovv, Kat 
édyoav avTov, Kal avyyayov avtov mpos 
Avva (sic) mp@tov* qv yap mevOepds Tov 
Kaiaha, os Hv apxrepeds Tov éevravTod 
éxeivov: jv dé Kaladas 0 cupBovdAcioas 
Tots “Iovdaiois, OTe oguudeper Eva amod€- 
a0a UTép TOD Aaod. ‘O ovv apxLEpeds npw- 
tThoev Tov “Incovv 

Tept TOV manta avTov, 
kat mept ths Sidaxhs adTov, Aéywv* Tov 
ol pmayTat cov oi Kavxopuevor [Kavxyeme- 
vot] cuvaToOvycKey GOL; Tov ol Tapa cov 
iadevtes ; Tas OvX EvpEAn Tis BonOyce [Bon- 
Ojoas? BonPnoar?} cor ; 

‘O 8&& "Ingots cimevy: ey mappyota 
éAdAnoa TO KooMw, eyo TavtTa edidaéa ev 
gvvaywy7, omov “lovdaiot svvyipxovTo, Kat 


. Ph shes ae : > 
€v KpuTT@ eAdAnoa ovdSév. Ti pe emepw- 
émepwTngov TOUS akKykKOOTaS, Ti eAd- 
Anoa avTois, Kal ovToL oldacitvy & eimov 


vac. 


Tas ; 


Tatra avtovd eimovtos, eis THY UTy- 
peToVv TapeaTHKs CdwKev paTigna TH “In- 
gov, eimwiv* ovTos? amoxpiver [amoKpivyn)} 
TH apxeepet ; 0 b€ aroxpiOels 6 “Incods ei- 
Trev * papTupynoov 
mTept Tov Kakov-: 7 [et] S€ Kad@s, TL me 
Sépns [Sepecs] ; 
éxeivos ov [ov 2] o Ilétpos adtAdev [adetaAer] 
7) wtiov avtov To dehiov ev Ta KUTH 
[k7jmrw], Kat 6 “Ingots idcato abrév: da 


2 ~ 2 2 
€av Kak@s eAadAnoa, 


Kat obtos éotiv 6 MaAxos, 


TOUTO avTos eparnoev [épamicev] Tov “Iy- 
govv avti Tod mAnpwmaTos THS LaTpLKAS 
avrov. 

Tore amyyayov avrov mpds Kaiadhap tov 
apXLepea, Gov ol ypaumareis Kal ot mpe- 
aButepor ovvyxOnoav: 6 dé Tlétpos 7Ko- 
AovOcr avTw amd paxpobevy Ews THS avATs 





1 Pro 4 ovv [omeipa Kai] que omissa. — D. 


2 ovtTws. — H. 


§ 3.] 


TOU apxLepews* eionAde 62 EgwW ETA THV 
UmnpeT@v deity TO TEAOS. 
Oi S5€ apxeepets Kal GAov TO auVEdpLov 
é¢jtovv Wevdomaptupiav, Oavat@car ad- 
Tore 7A@ov S00 Wev- 
elmov* 


Tov, Kal ox evpov. 
Souaptupes [Kat] 

Svvayat KataAvgcat Tov vaov Tov Weod, 
kai dua Tpl@y nmepov oikodoungar avTov. 
eipeaev (sic) 5€ TovTo dia tov oToOmaTos 
Kai avagras 6 ap- 


2 ¥ 
Ouvu7TOS €LTTEV * 


(sic)! thy avactract. 
Xtepeds elev adT@ + odSEV amoKpivy ToL (sic) 
ovTo cov Katamaptupovar ; ‘O dé Inaods 
é€owiTa, Kal amoKpidets maALY apyxvepeds 
eimev alta: efwpxicw [eLopkigw] oe xara 
Tov cov Tov GavTos wa 7 pny? elmps: 
av ei 0 Xptatos Oo vids TOU Oeod; Acyer 
avT@: ov eimas* mAnY Aéyw GoL* amdprte 
OWerbe Tov viov TOU avOpwrov KaOywevor 
ex defov [dc§tmv] tis duvdpews Kai épxd- 
mevov emt ToV vehbeAwWY TOD ovpavod. Tére 
Gpxepevs (sic, sive 0) Stéppy€e ta ipmdria 
avrtov Acywy* oT EBAachymwoev [éBdra- 
opyunoev]* Te ere xpelav Exwmev [Exomer] 
Maptupwv ; Oi Sé amoxpiOévtes eimov: évo- 
X0s Gavatov eoriv. Tore évémtucay cis td 
TMpocwmov avTov, Kat exoddbycav [éxoAd- 


ACTS OF PILATE, 


itt 


gioav] avtov, Kat eppamigov avrov Aéyov= 
TES* TpopyHTevoov yuiv, Xprote, tis eotw 
© Taicas ce. 

“O dé Herpos ef exaOnro év TH add, 
kai eBepueveto [eOepuatveto] ev TH avOpa- 
kia, didte Woxos Hv. Kal mpoonAdey aiTa 
pia madiaxyn A€yovga’ Kat ov ioOa peTa 
*Ingov tov TadtAaiov. ‘O 8 jpvicato 
Aéywv* ovK olda Ti Ayers. "Ex Sevtépov 
nABev GAAH Kai Ayer Tols UaNpéTaLs* 
€kEl Kal OUTOS HY meTa “IncOD TOV Nalw- 
paiov, Kai mad npvyjcato ne0’ OpKov* ovK 
oléa Tov avOpwrov. Kai peta pixpov ijA- 
Oev cis Tov SovAwv Tod apx.epéws, TVyKaL- 
vans [ovyyevns] o8 améxoWev Iletpos To 
Tov avTov, Kai A€yer* ok eyw ce Eidov ev 
T® KUTW [KiTw] weT avToD; cimée aANOas, 
kai ov c& adtod el; Kal yap H Aadtd cov 
OyAov oe movet. Tore ypéaro ckatavabepa- 
TiCew Kal Ouvvervy OTL OVK Olda Tov av- 
Opwrrov. 
kal éuvicOn evOis Oo Ilétpos Tov pymatos 
*Ingov, elpyxdtos avtov:3 ore mpiv adé- 
ktop [aAextopa] dwvycat * Tpeis atapyy- 
cgeimar [Tpis amapvyion me]. Kai e&eAOwv 
é£w, exAavoev TLKPOS. 


Kat evews adréxtwp ebuvyce * 


, la \ , fal 
Tore dyovow tov “Incoby émt iyewova tov Tidarov: 


= So \ vf 
WV O€ TAPATKEVY TPOt. 


Kai dav 6 lovéas — bri kal — rds Hyayov tov Iycodv éviiriov Tod Id- 


Tov, év Tpduw kal Syria [Secdia] exarexpiOn (sic) dud Tijs aloxpas émiBovdias 
avrod: kal TH a’rod admoyvicer peTapednbels Bovouevos dmoorpéwar TA TpLa- 
KovTa apyupia Tots dpxsepedow Kal Tols mpecBuTépas Tay lovdalwy + Kal yvovs 
(sic) [yvavres] adrdv, of Kaxotpyoe Kal of Kariyopo. Td brep BoveTar 6 “Tov- 
das movjoa, Néyouv [éyousw] Kar avTod ouopayws, dua Kai 0 ads avbrdv 
kal ydvov éxatnydpouy Kal UBpifov: Kai éravw avrod tiv airtay éridnoav * 
THs cTavpwoews +> Kal kateBdouy (sic) avTod mavres Kal EXeyov* 6 mpo- 
dsrys, 6 mapdvomos, 6 dmioros, 6 dxdpioTos, 6 Tov diddoKahov adTov go- 
vetoas, 6 map avTod Tovs rébdas wTTbuevos, 6 TO BaddvTLov avTod Karé- 
xwv, Kal doa Oéd\wv (sic) Sidods €€ abrod, kal 60a OéXwy aroKpuTTopeEvos. 
éd fs® oftos dyavaxrGy kal pi Suvvduevos Tods dverducpods broucivar Kal Tats 





I gépatos. — H. 2 nui. —H. 

4 Horum de Juda pars certe posterius illata videtur, ob sermonis manifestam impari- 
litatem. — D. 

5 No crucifixion or condemnation to it had yet taken place, —a fact overlooked by the 
interpolator of these five lines. — H. 

6 ois.—D. Or js may refer to aitiav, preceding the interpolation. — H. 


3 aire. — H. 
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[§ 4. 
dxoats, kal Toootrov bro mdvTwy KaTakpwopevos Kal bBprfduevos, maparyevs- 
pevos €v T@ vaw, Kal evpcw Tods apxLepets Kal Tovs Ypaupare’s Kal rods 
Papicaious, eimev: ywooxw adyOas, bre Kax@s émoinoa: Kail AdBere Ta ap- 
jpap- 
Tov yap mapadovs alua adov. Mi 
Oeddvrwv 5é Tay lovéalwy déEacbar Ta apytpia, plyas TavTa pécov a’rav 
kal épvye. 


ypu ad por deduxare did Td mpododvar Tov Inooby mpds pdvov viv. 
Oi 6€ elrov: rh mpos Huds; od dpe. 


Kal ameA@ay eis Tov olkov avTOv, ToLH- 
gat (sic) ayxovnv dia oXoLviov TOU KpEe“a- 
oOjvat, Kal evpey THY yuVaiKa avTov 
KkaOnuéevnv Kal mupedcery (sic) cen nay 
(sic) €v TH avOpakia éotw (sic; &s TO?) 
€v Ty govBAa (sic),1 mpos tov (sic; mpo 
Tov?) yevoacOar avrov, Kal Aéyer avTy* 


Tov Tov @Oavataoat avTov* avtos 8 
pedAEL avacTHTETAL (séc) ™ TpirTn mHEpa.« 
Kat ovat nucv. Kat 9 yuv avtov elev 
ay) Agyew (sic) Hnde vounoas (szc) + 
OUTWS, OTL WaTTEP OUTOS O GAEKTwWP TUPpLa- 
Gomevos ev TH avOpakia dwvjoa Sivatar, 
oUTwS Kat 6 ‘Ingovs avacTyceTat worep 


avTe@: 


Aéyers. kal evOis ev TH AoyYS avTIs 
© GAEKTwp Exeivos EdwKev (sic) Tas TTEpU- 
yas avrov, Kai expatey tpitov. Eira m- 
a0eis [metaGeis] 6 “lovdas étt mAciov, Kai 
evOis emoincev Thy ayxovnv dia oxoL- 
viov 


avaota, yUvat, olKovOuynooY LoL TXOLVLOV, 
Ort BovAopmat KpemacOjvat,2 ws K .. . Te 
n O€ yuvn avtod éfy avtw:3 Ti apa AéE- 
yes TavTa Ta pyuata; Kat 6 “lovdas 
A€yer avTH* yivwoKe ev aAnOeta, OTL adi- 
kws tapédwka Tov diddoKaddv pov ‘Iy- 
govv Tots KakoVpyots (sic) mpos Tov IAG- 


kal éxpeudoOn, kal otrws amiyy- 
Oi dé dpxepets NaBdvres TA apytpia eimov> ovK eSeoTw Padely aiTa 
LupBovArov re NaBivres 7yopacav 


Earo. 
eis Tov KopBavd, bre éml Tym alwards éorw. 
ef abrav Tov aypov TOU Kepauéws eis Tapiy Tots E€vors+ Od exAHOn O aypos 
éxetvos aypos aluaros Ews THs onuepov. Tore émAnpwOn 7d pyOev dia ‘Tepe- 
Llov Tov mpopyrov Néyovros* kal €\aBov Ta TpLdKovTa apyUpLa, THY TYLy TOD 
TeTyunuevou, dv éeTysdoavro® amd Trav vidy “Iopaj\* Kal édwKay adra els 
Tov aypov Tod Kepauéws, Kaba ouvérasé mor Kvpros.® 


X 


mpocexvvouy avTov of orpati@ra Tod IliNMarov* 


Y fa) 
iotavto Kai addor eutpoobev tod IIiNatov Katéyovrtes 
Y4 ‘ € Tal 
onpaias, éxdwav [éavtas]| kal ai onpatat, Kal mpooeKvvovv 


\ >? rn / > SN a , r 

TOV Inoodv. Oavpalovtos OUV €T7TL TM YyeyovoTl TOU 

1 In margine in rubrica scriptum: éxpagev adAéktwp éWievos [ewnucvos]. — D. 

2 « (ut videtur) .. .’ 7. (locus prorsus abrasus 4 vel 5 literarum).—D. Codex Vene- 
tus legit as Hv aévos. Vide Thilonem, Cod. Apoc., p. cxxix.— A. 

3 Between avt®* and ti the word Aé€ywyv is written, and erased. — H. 

4 Legendum vopicat, nisi potius Aéye et vouions.— A. 

5 Vel ériwoavto ductu ancipiti. — D. 

6 In loco detrito S solum conspicitur. — D. 
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45 Cait a MS / 4, 

IIiNarov eirov ot Lovdatoe mpos abrov: Kvpie, ody Ta 
Tal if SS > n e a 
onpcia Tpocexvynoay Tov ‘Incodv, add’ of otpaTi@tat of 
a / b] a / ¢ / (al > 
TavTa KaTéxovTes apedos. Aeyes o ITiNatos TH apyi- 
auvayoyo: "“Exre~ar dvdpas duvarols dHdexa, wate 

? fal / 
katéyew avta toyupas. Kai tovtov yevopévouv éxédev- 
e / al ¢ / ] a ” N ey a 
oev 0 IIiNatos TO vTnpéTn exBarety Ew tov “Incodv 
lal >’ / fal 
kal Tddw eioayayev adtov. LEicepyopévov Sé avrtod, 
\ a / 
Tdadw ékdivav TA onpeia Kal TpoceKtvyCAaY avTor. 

"E€avpacev obv peyddws 6 IIinatos. Oi dé “Lovdatoe 

> / > \ \ \ an a ’ 4 a 
eiov: Maryos éoti cai dva todTo tovet adta [Tadta]. 

([§ 5.]1 Aéyer 6 Iiddros 7@ “Inood* ’Axovers, rh obrol cov KaTrapapru- 
potor, Kat ovK amoxpiver |dmoxpivy] ; “AmexplOn 6 “Inoots kat déyer’ Ilas 
GvOpwmos eEovolay Exec Tov adrew A Oéder, cite Kaddv Oédeu eiTe KaKov’ 
éxovres oty Kal avroi éfovciay & Gédovor Névyew. 

[$ 6.] Hlrov of “Iovdaioe rpds abrév: Ti éxwuev [2xouer] Néyew sept 
oo0; mparov, bre €& amaprias et yeyerynudvos: deUTepov, Ore Sia oe, bre 
éyervnOns, EpovedOnoay Tecoapdxovra réocapes xuhiddes Bpépyn’* Tplrov, 
bre 6 marnp cov kal 4 pyTnp cov épvyov eis Aiyumrov, 616 ovdéev elxov 
Odppos eis Tov adv. “Ent rovros dmrexplOnoav ot “Lovdatoc — oi wapdvtes 
exeioe OeooeBets dvOpwmro.— Kal elrov: ‘Hyuets Néyouev, Sri h yévvyows abrod 
€& duaprias ovK éorw* oldauev yap, bre Tiv pntépa atrod Mapiay 6 Iwond 
Kata Néyov pvnoreias €déEaTo Ta’Tynvy els THpnow. Himev 6 Widdros: Aot- 
mov Wevdecbe ters of Néyovres, drt €& auaprias early | yévvynows avrod. 

Aéyovow avtol tadw TO IIiAdtw: ‘O ads bros 

r ’ e 
poaptupet, OTe payos é€otiv. ‘“ArrexpiOncav —ot Oeoce- 

a os a \ 5 c a 
Beis — ot “Iovdatot kai cirrov: ‘Hyeis 


kal els Thy pynorelay Tis untpds avTod FueOa, Kal “Lovdatol écpev, cal 


a sh / b] Los ” > \ / a 
Tacav THY TONTEIAaY AUTO oldamev, ANAA PayoV TOUTOY 
elval OUK oldapeD. 


Oi dé ratra Néyovres OeoceBets Hoav otro* Adéfapos, "AcAdptos, “AvTié- 
vos, “IdxwBos, LZapas, Sauovr, “Ioadx, Puees, Kplomos, Adypiros [Ad- 
ypurmos], Evmeccé xal “Iovdas. <Aéyer ody mpds avrods 6 IIiNdros* Els 
Thy Swnv Tov Kaicapos béhw wa dudonre, el xwpls duaprlas éoriv n yévvn- 


1 The special subject of § 5, a message from Pilate’s wife, is not found in 
Paris D.— H. 
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ots To dvOpwrov TovTov. “AmexplOnoay obra Kal eimay’ ‘O vouos Hucy 
oplyer wa pndev duriwper, bre peyddn auaptia éorly 6 dpxos* mdi Ge 
els Thv (wlv tod Kaicapos duvbumer, Ort xwpis auaprias éorly y yérrn- 
ous avtov* ef dé Wevddpeba, KapaTrounOjvar mavras Huds Kédevoor. 


a 4 > lal 

Taita tovtav eirovtwy amexpiOncav ot Kxatnyopodv- 

? an \ <<) 
tes ‘Iovéator pos Tlinatov kai eitov: Kai mr€ov m- 
, A ; 
aoTEVvEls TOIS ToOLOVTOLS dwdeKa povols "Iovdato.s, 7) TavTt 

3 > 10 \ e lal > B fat dS / b) \ / \ 
To TANOEL Kal Huly aKpLBA@s Eldoow avTOV payor Kal 
Prachnpovvta, Kai viov Oeod éavtov dvopagtovta. 

/ e ‘ lal 

[$ 7.] Tore éxéXevoev o [Iitdtos ravtas é€&eNOciv éx 

fal / ” 4 lol 
TOU TpatTwpiov avev povev TaV pnOévTwv SwdeKa* Kal 

tA / / \ > \ / e , 
TOUTOUV Yyevouevou Eyel POS auTovs Kpvpiws o IIia- 
mOSie Tov avOpwtrov TOUTOV — Kara TO hawéipevoy dpxovres — 

if / / if. ev > \ y \ / / 
hévetat [paivetai] pot, Ott ato POovov Kat pavias Gé- 

’ lal ¢ 
ovat ot ‘Iovdaio iva hovevowow avtov: éva [ev] yap, 

, la) n 
du0Tt KaTadver TA caBBata, KaTHyopovcww av’Tov* avTos 

\ t an \ ” / A \ b 
d€ TOTE Trovet Kadov Epryov, STL Oepamrevder Tos aabe- 
lal la / \ 
vels* TOUT KaTadikn Oavatov eis Tov avOpwrov ovK 
yy / b lal € / \ 4 it ef 
éatw. Aéyouow avT@ ot dwdexa* Nat, Kvpié pov, ov- 
a > e omc aA 
tas exe. “EEnNOev ody o IIinatos é€w pet opyijs Kat 
la) \ / \ \ v \ x oa J \ 
Oupod, Kat Néyew pos Tov “Avvav Kat Tov Kaiadav kat 
pS \ ioe \ 5 na a A 1 \ ie 
Mpos Tov Naov* Kal EiTrEv TOV OyAoU Ov Hpepov! Tov In- 

fal / \ a 

covv' Tiva kxatnyopiav épete Kata Tov avOpwrov 

\ ce a 
TovTov; paptupa éyw Tov Hdoy, OTL ovdey TTaicpa 
evplakw eis TOUTOY Tov avOpwrrov. 

*AmexplOn 6 dxXos kal efrev* ef [un Fv} obros yéns Kal udyos Kal BAd- 
opnuos Kal Kakomro.os, ovK dy mpos TO peyaheloy TO Gov iyouev avTov Kat 
mapedwKauev. Elmev 6 IliNdros* “Héerdoare todrov duets, cal émel vomov 
éxere, kadaws eyes 6 vouos budy, otrws mojoare. Lizov oi Tovdata* ‘O vd- 
pos nuav ovdéva GvOpwrov mapaxwpet Nudas povetoar. AéyerolliAaros’ Hi 


tuets povetew ov BovecOe, mécov [rbcw] waddov eye ; 
Tére éstpdgdn 6 Iliddtos ev T@ Tadatlw, Kat épavnoe tov “Inoody Kal 





I 6s ehepe.—T. Perhaps tots 6xAots (or TH 6xAWw) ot Ehepoy, — H. 
2 Not in Codex. — H. 
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elrev ait@* Biré wor, od el 6 Bacidreds rGv “lovdalwy ; *AmexplOn aire 
6 ‘Inoods xal eiwe* Dv Todro Eyes, 7 GAOL *Iovdaioe elmov rovro mpds 
oe, wa me épwrjoys; Elmev 6 Iliddros* Kal pire ey “EBpatos elu ; 
éya@ ov« elul “EBpatos: 6 dads cov dé Kal of apxiepets mapédwxdy ce els 
ras xelpds wou Kal elré po, ef Baorreds el r&v “Iovdaiwy. “Arexpidn 
6 ’Inoots: ‘H Baoirela 7 eu odk eorw ev T@ Kéouw TovTY, el yap tv 
h uh Baorrela év robTw TH kdomw, of oTpaTi@rai pou ovK dy euedov (sic) 
dpuedjoat KparnOjvat pe* ovrdy  Baoriela pov ovK eoTw ev T@ Koon 
rovrw. Aéyee 6 TcAdros* Td dourdy Baorreds ef ; Llmev o *Inootds* Xv 
elras* éy@ eis Todro éyerviOnv Tod pwaprupev Thy adjOeay, Kal el Tis EoTw 
dvOpwros Tis adnOelas, miorever Tov OYov pou Kal moved adrov, Aéyee 
6 Iliddros* Ti éorw ad7Oea ; 

*Arrexpl0n 6 Xpiocrds' “H adnOecd éorw éx Tay ovparar. Aéyet 

6 Ilundros* "Ev rq ya Oé ov eorw addjbea; Aéyer 6 Xpioros* 

-Byd elu  adjOea* kal wads &v TH yp Kplverae H adjPea Tapa Tov 

éxdvrev ynivnv éfovalar ; 

"Agels ov 6 Wudros tov Xpiordv udvov prev &Ew, Kal Eyer Tots *Tov- 
dalows > ‘“Ey& ovdev ebptoxw mraisua év TroiTy TO avOpory. ‘“AmexplOnoav 
of “Iovdator’ ‘Hyuets ta elrwpev TH pmeyaderdrnti cov, Ti eimev avrds 
elev, Ste Svvauae Kataddoa Tov vady ToD Beod Kal dua Tpiay TuepGy oiKo- 
doufjoa adrov. Aéyec 6 Iuddros* Kal motov vadv eirev a [iva]! xara- 
vocer [va katahvon|; Hiov ot *Lovdato * Tov vadv Tod Loougvros, bv 
xrigev 6 Loroucw éml ere. [ern] Teccapdxovra &. Aeyer oO IliAdros 
iia? [ddia] mpds rods dpxuepeis Kal Tods Ypaymareis Kal Tovs Papioatous * 
Tlapaxad® vuas, pndév moujoere [roujoare] Kxaxdv els Todrov Tor avépw- 
mov* éav yap joujonre els ToOTov KaKor, dduca médANeTE Trowjoew* ov yap 
éore Sikavoy amobavety To.odroy avOpwirov, dotis émolnoey ayuda peyada 
mpos To\\ovs avOpdrous. Eloy éxeivor mpds Tov Iltkdrov: Hi 0 dripd- 
cas, xipié pov, Tov Kaioapa, déids éore Oavdrov, mocw jaddov ovdTos 
6 dryudtwv tov Oebv; Tére &picev 6 Iliddros, Kal é&fOov mavres 
déw. Elra \éyet TO “Iqood* Ti Oédrers roujow car; A€yee 6 “Inoots ra 
Tliatw* moinoo eis éue, Srws éoriv wpicuevov. “AmexplOn 6 *Inoots* 
‘O Mauofjs cal of mpopirac eypayav cravpwhfval pe kal dvacrivas. 
*"Axovoavtes Tatra ol ‘EBpatoe elroy mpos tov Iluarov* Ti fyrets 
dxodoar peyawrépav UBpw é& abrod mpds rov Oedv; Ayer 6 Tddros ° 
"{Bpews Néyos otros mpds Tov Oedv ovk eoTrw* Eel ev tTais mpopyrixais 
BiBdous ypadera. Elmrov of ‘HBpatoc: ‘H *uerépa ypap) Aéyer* ‘Eav 
mraicy dvOpwros mpds dvOpwirov, you édv bBploy adrov, dibs éorw, Wa 





1 Ob ev scriba preteriit wv, et improbabilis conjectura Thilonis. — D. 
2 Recentior manus preposuit kat’. — D. 
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AauBarn wera paBdov mryyas Teccapaxovra’ e€av dé UBploy Tis Tov Oedy, 
ta \GoBod7rat. 


Tére HAVE unvuThs awd tHs IpdkAns THs yuvacxds Tod IliWarov mpds 
avrov, To 6€ pnvuma edeyev* “Ore mpdcexe, fn ovyKaTaBys wva 
yévnral te Kaxdv eis Tov “Inoodv, Tov Kaddov dvOpwrov. “Ore xara 
Tiv viKTa oBepods dvelpous eldov de avrév. ‘ 


"Edwxe 6 dmodoylay 6 IIckaros mpds Tovs ‘EBpatous: "Idod, éav Exere (sic), 
dre UBpis éotl mpds tov Oedv, Tov Adyov by Aéyere Ore elev 6 ‘InoO0Is, 
AaBere avrov kat xKplvare vuels KaTa TOV vomov Kudr. 


L) ge r al c ° 
Eiroyv ot “Ioviaiot to ITitatw: “Hyeis Oédopev iva 
U id 
otavpocwpev [ctavpwocns| avtov. Ztpadels S€ o Ii- 
\ \ \ in) 5 
NaTos Mpos Tov Aaov Eide ToANOVS KraloyTas Kal cimreV* 
’ \ a ’ ” n an Ve / \ BA 
Epot Soxet ovK Eott Tov Aaod TavTos OéXnwa TOV av- 
fa) ? fal 
Opwtrov TovTov amobavetv. 


Aéyovow ol tepets kal of ypaupareis* ‘Hyets 6:4 todro tov Nady dravTa 
nyayouev, va AaBys wAnpopopiav, bre mavres Tov Oavarov avTod Aédovow. 
Aéyee 6 IliAaros* Ti yap xaxdv éroincev; Eimoy of ‘EBpaioe* Baotdéa 
éauTov elvar Neyer Kal viov Oeod. 


[$ 8] “Iovdaios ody — beoceBijs — wécov otabels, dv0- 
pate Nixddnuos, eitre mpos tov IIivdtov: Aé€opar tis 
peyadevoTnTos cov, acai pe elmely Tpos oe OALya TLVA 
pnwata. “Edn o IIindtos: Eimé. Aéyer 0 Nixodnuos: 
"Ey@ cima Tots tepedot Kalb tots Aevitais Kal Tols ypap- 
patedot Kal TO Kaw Tapwv év TH cvvaywyn: Tiva doyov 
éyeTe Kata Tov avOpmTov TovToU ; ovTOS 6 avOpwrros 
ToAda Oavpata Trove?, ola dvOpwirds Tote ovK eTroinoev 
ovdé py Toujoe. "“Adete odv avtov: Kal ei pev éoTiv 
ato Qcod dca Trove, tctacbar pédAXovow, ef 66 eoTW 
ato avOpwoTrwv, KatadvOjvat péANovCW. 


Kadas éyévero kal bray dméoreiiev 6 Beds Tov Mwvojy els tiv Alyu- 
mTov, Kal ele mpds avrov 6 Papaw Bacireds Aly’rrou iva rorjon cnuetov, Kal 
éroingev, ira elyev 6 Papaw kal paryous ddw, tov “lavqv [‘lawqv] xat 
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"TauBpiv+ Kal érolnoay kal abrol onucia payin Téxvy xpduevor, ody dé 
dca érolncev 0 Mwvors: elxov dé ot Aly’mrioe Tods To.odTous pdyous ws 
Geots* didte O€ ovK Foav exeivor Ex Oeod, KaTeAVOnoay oia érolyncar. 


¢ a \ , a 
Oitos otv o “Incovs tov Aafapov avéotnoe, kai fH. 
la) / 4 / 
Aa todTo Séopai cov, Kvpie pov, iva pndév Tapaywpr)- 
a \ la > \ 
ons ovevOjvat Tov TolodTov Latpov Kai fwotpodov. 
() ¢€ lal \ fal 5 
"EOvpedncav ot “EBpatou cata tod Nixodypov, Kai ei- 
> lal a ? / an? A tk / \ 
mov avT@: Tv adiGeav tov ‘Incod iva taparaBns Kal 
/ vA v > 2, a Aé € N 40 ‘ "A \ 
pépos Wa exns pet avtov. Aéyes 6 Nixodnpuos pv; 
/ / \ 
aurnv, anv: yévorto pot, Kalas Réyere. 
rn / an ty 
[$ 9.] Tadta etrovtos tod Nixodnpou érepos éyepOets 
las / lal / if / 
‘“EBpaios Neyer TO ITtdat@: Aéeopai cov, cvpre Iidate, 
7 b] an <1 Dy X ? / > fa} la b] \ / vw. 
akovgov Kapov. yo é€xeiunv acbevav émi Krys etn 
/ > \ \ 8 / bi / \ cA / 
TplLaKOVTA OKTW, Kal Lowy pe edXuTHON, Kal eimré pot: 
? / \ (2 U4 See ? \ 
Evyeipov, apov tov KpaBBatov cov, kal tbraye eis Tov 
FF. , A > lal ’ “A x “ >! / 
oixoy cov. Kai év T@ eltrety poor Tov oyov nryépOnv 
rf e ’ n 
kal meptematovv. Aéyovow ot “Iovéaiouy *Epwticate 
b) \ > / ¢ / an e / lal > / 
avTov, €v Toia nuépa Ths EBSopuados TodTO éyéveETo. 
= ‘ \ Lod >? 
dpas kal ro xdwldibv cov, Neyer exetvos’ ‘Ev caBBatw. Ki- 
’ lal ¥ fal a 
mov ot ‘lovdator: Kai rourov adnOas pets Aéyomev, OTL 
a 7 A / 
TO ca8Batov ov type. “Etepos radu otabeis ev péow 
/ a 
eirev: “Eya éyevynOnv tupdos* Kal mopevouévou Tov 
A i ‘ > \ / b} / 
"Inood Kata tHv odov €Bonca Tpos avTOV Ey: EdEN- 
F \ \ \ ” , 
cov pe, Kupte, vie Aavid. Kai AaBov mnrov éxpicé 
x \ SL a C - 
pov Tors dbOarpods, Kai edOds avéBreWa. “Etepos etre 
\ 4 NIN 9EUN Ot 2 é / , 
Kvuvros unr, cal iswv adtov éBonca: €denoov me, KU- 
° fol \ > \ ’ Ms 
pie. Kal raBdopevds (sic) we THs yerpos, evOvs nyEpOnv. 
F) \ 7 ' t 
"ArXos eitrev: °Eya Xetpos av, Kal tacaTo pe Movov 
a A ’ , / 
Sia Néyou. EipéOn éxet Kat yuri) dvopatouéevn Bepovixn, 
vA 
Kal eitrev? “Ore d@dexa tv etn eyo ev poet AlpaTos, 
a n Y ¢ fe \ > 
Kal povov Tod iwatiov avTod THs axpas iyraunv, Kal €v- 
Ls le a / \ 
Ads idOnv. Aéyouow ot "Iovdaiot- Maptupiav yuvaikos 
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e / U ’ py UG 

0 vom“os ov Tapadéyetat. “ANdoL avOpwrot €Bonoar: 
e € > : 

Oitos 0 avOpwrros Tpopytyns éotl, kal of Saipoves av- 


\ a ¢ a 
tov oBovvtar. Aéyee o IIindtos: Kat mas ovdev 
lal n Lo) x j? 
époBodvto ov’Tw Kai Tos yovelts tuov Ta dSatmovia ; 
Aéyovow éxeivots Ov ywwwookopev. “AddoL Tadw eEi- 


\ / a ” > a / \ 
mov: Tov Adfapov tetaptatioy dvta év TO pvyjpwate Kal 
dia Aoyou povov avéctncev. ~Axovoas odv 6 IIiNatos 
Tv avactacw tod Aatdpov époBnOn, Kal Aéyer pos 
Tov ANaov' Ava ti OéreTe, tva yvonTe (Sic) aiwa Sixavov 
[dcxalov ?] avOpwrrov ; 

[$ 10.] Eira tpocexarécato tov Nixddnpov Kai tovs 

, ms ) fd x 5, x b] / 
dHdexa — OeoceBeis —’Iovdatous, Kat eime mpos avTovs* 
Ti réyeTe iva Trowotw, OTL 0 NadS TapdcoeTat; Aéyou- 
ow éxetvors Ov yiveoKoper * 


5 Bother [Bovhy], molnoov* 6 ads be doov Tore, adikws moet, va ebpwoe 
Totro.! 


’ aA ye e / \ 
EEM\Ge wadw o Ilinatos &Ew Kal Néyer mpdos TOV adv: 
ve a e a an 

Oisarte, OTe ev Tais éoptais Tov abipov éotl advnbes, 

~ 2 Q a Py 3) ae. a ¢ a vg b \ a / 

iva €devepo Ov nywas [imas| &va amo THY KexpaTnuevov 

’ x i a ~ nr 

els hpovpav vrrevOvvav: Exw ovv év TH hvdraKky KaKkodp- 

\ f B a ” \ \ ’ fal 

yov Anotynv, Aeyowevov BapaPav, éxw Kat tov “Incodv, 

v \ \ 5 rn 

GoTIS TOTE KaKOV OVK éTrolnce: Tiva ody éK TaV dvo OE- 
Sf a 

Rete (va aTroNVow wpiv; "ArrexpiOn 0 Aads+ *ArodVaOV 

a \ A , G 5 

nuiv tov BapaBav. <Aéyer o Ilinatos: Ti otv rowmow 

\ % an te lal 

tov “Incodv; Aéyovow ékeivor: tavpwOynto. Tladw 

1Q/ oe 5) etal ? \ \ bf a by U4 

eBonoav étepor €& avTav: Hav tov “Incodv amondv- 
> 5 I. a / , e\ fa c \ 

ons, ovx et dios Tod Kaicapos, d10Tt viov Beod éautov 

’ ff \ / \ \ >» , >’ \ la 

ovomater Kal Bacihéa* Kai éav édevOepwans avTov, yive- 

/ x 6 
tat Baciréas [Bacrdevs, Kal] wédree AaBety THY Bact- 
Aelav Tod Kaicapos. 





? 1 Fort. tva aipwot todrov. —T. 
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"EOuuwOn obv 6 Ti\dros kai etwe* Idvrore 4 yeved tudy fv SiaBodixty 
kal dmictos, Kal del mpos Tovds evepyéras tudy Fre avrldcxot.  Limov ob 
‘EBpatoc* Kal tives joav quay evepyérac; Aéyec 6 Iudros* ‘O eds 
6 édevOepioas buds ex Trav xXepdv Papaw, cal Siamepdcas suds rip épv- 
Opav Od\accay ws eri Enpds, Kai xoprdcas duds! towp éx mérpas Kal 6 dods 
budv [duty] vouov, dv karelUoare Tov Bedv dpynoduevc* Kai ef wy Moi 
ois éord0n mapaxahGv tov Oedv, mixp@ Oavdrw ay éeuéddere waves Tap- 
amohécOat. Idvrwv oby éxelvwy ereddbecbe. Ot'Tw dé kai viv héyere,2 ovdéev 
ayar® éya tiv Kaicapa, adN éxw picos eis avrov, kai Oédw ta ériBovdetoo- 
pat [éreBourteUowuar] kara THs Bactrelas abrod. Kal ratra elrow 6 Iiddros 
Hyép0yn3 rod Opdvov wera Ouvuot, Oéhuv pvyetv ef aitav. "Expatay oby of 
"Tovdator Néyovres * “Hyets tov Kaicapa Oé\wpev [Aédonev] Bacirievew hudr, 
ov Tov "Inoody, did7e 6 Inoods éx T&v udywr edéEaro xapicuara. Kal Hxovce 
todro Kal 6 ‘Hpwins, bre Bagireds mé\Nec yevéoOar, Kai 7Oé\noev wa do- 
veton avtov, kai €v TovTw améoreie kal améxrewe mavra Ta Bpépyn Ta ev 
ByOreéu. Arad todro 6é kal 6 Iwan 6 rarip airod cal 4 wirnp abrod 
épuyov amd rod péBov abrav [atirav?] eis rv Atyurrov. ’Axkovcas Tot- 
yapotv 6 IlcAdros rovs totovTous Adyous Kai PoBnOeis Kxareciynoe wdvra 
tov dadv [Kat Néyer]** Aourdv obrés erw 6 Inoots, dv éfirer tore 6 “Hpd- 
dns govetoar; Aéyovow attra: Nat. Tvwpicas ofv 6 Iuddros, bre 
rhs émixparelas éori Tod ‘Hpwdov, ws éx Tod yévous xarayduevos Tov “Iov- 
Saiwy, dmécreie Tov “Inoody mpds adrov. Kai lidv ad’rov 6 ‘Hpddns 
éxdpyn meyahws’ hv yap émrOuudv ldetv abrov, dkovwr Ta Oatuara a érrolet. 
*Evéducev oty adrov tudria evKa, eira HpEaro avrdv épwrav: Ilddev ef 
kal éx molov yévous; ‘O 6é “Inoods dmoxpiow otk edwKev atta. Oéd\wv 
62 6 ‘Hpwdys ideiv Kal Oadua rh more yevouevov mapa Tot Xpicrod, kal mh 
idcv, GAN bre ovde amexpivaro mpds avrdov Tov TYXdvTAa oyov, dméoTELheEV 
avrov avOis mpos Tov IIiuddrov. ‘“O dé Aads Expageyv” Lravpwh7rw. 


e 5 Lal la) 
Todto id@v o Tindtos cite tots bmnpétats avTov aya- 
fal e \ e ” / 3 \ a 
yetv Vdwp, Kal ovToL Epepov. Numropevos ody Tas yeipas 
X\ an ef ” \ \ / ? ar > 2 \ 
peTa Tov vdaTos Epn mpos Tov Naov: "AOads Eis a7rd 
(4. 7 la} a / b) , ¢e La) ” 
TOU alwatos TOD Kadov TovToV avOpwrrov: wpels drypecOe, 
4 2Q/ a YA 7 
OTL adikws TodTov povetbetar [hovevere], 





1 Some words not found in Codex D are here supplied by Thilo, probably from Codex 
Venetus: Thv optvyourytpav, x méTpas aViKoV ToTicas TO Hdwp, Kat o Sov’s. — H. 

2 Thilo supplies ore. — H. 

3 Thilo supplies avo. — H. 

# Omisit Codex. —D. 
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érel odre éyw edpov év air@ airiav, adN otre ‘Hpwins* 5a Todro yap 
freupey aibis rodrov mpds me dmiobev. 


9 ind r spre lal \ 3K 

Eirrov ot “Iovéators To aiwa adtod éf jas Kal ért 

\ z 
TA TEKVA ULOV. 

Oi 5é dpxtepets EOopvBodvro mpos Tdv adv, iva atrdov cuvToudrepoy (sic) 
dmohécwow. ‘O d€ ads afOis mpds tov IliNdtovy ...1 Tore Adve 
T@ Inood 6 IiNdros* Xd el 6 Bacrdeds Tav "Iovéalwy ; ‘O 6é “Inoois azé- 
kptow ovk Cdwxev ait@ Aéyer 6 IliNdros+ "Epol ov dadels; ovK oldas, dre 
éfovolay éxw oravpwoat ce, cal eEouvciavy éxw dmoddcai ce; Hirer ovv 
atr@ 6"Inoots: Ovx exes kata (sic) é€ovolay Kat euod, ef mh Fv oor 
dedoudvoy dvwbev, 

f fal e ie 

[$ lL.] Tore exdOicev eis tov Opovov avtod o IIina- 

ivf , BJ / X\ lal ’ n ivf 
Tos, Wa Tolnon arobacw Kata Tod “Incov. “QNpicev 
9S \ > yy > fal c lal 
ovv Kai HAOev Eutrpocbev avTod o “Inaods. 
Kai égpepov orépavov €& axav0av, kal @0nxay éml ri Kkedadhy ad- 
Tov, Kal KkdNamov éml Tip dekvay yxeElpa. 


Ei 2 / i b) I \ 4 \ aay 4 
iTa €Toinoe THY aTrohaciW, Kal EyEeL pos avToV* 
/ a Ud 

‘H yevea cov réyer kal paptupel ce, Ott Oéreus tva Ba- 
4 \ a Sr eh 7 

aidevons: dia TovTO opitw, va 

oé TUYwor mp@rov mera paBdov mAnyas TeccapaKovTa, KaOws opifovow ob 

vouo. Tay Baciiéwy, kal va oe éumatéwor, Kal TedevTalov ta 


o€ oTAUPHTWOL. 


Tis rowadrns obv dmopdcews yevoudvns mapa Tod Iudrov, jpéavrTo of 
Tovdato. rumrew Tov "Inoodv, of pev paBdors, of d& xepolv, of 5& rocly, ob 
0é Kal els TO mpdcwrov avTod éxtuov. 


9 \ \ ie / 
Evdvs otv Katackevacavtes Tov oTavpov wTIyovTO 
\ \ lat la o. a \ 
Tpos TO oTaup@oat avToVv* Kal SovTes TOUTOY Tmpos av- 
AS , ig 
TOV €7TE€TAVTO ObEVELD. 


Kal otrw mopevouevos, Bacrdgwy kal rov cravpdv, FOE wéxpe THs wUANS 
THS modews ‘Tepocohvuwr. “Ard Trav mod\\Gv oy TAryav Kal drd TOD 





1 There must here be an omission in the Codex. — H. 
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§ 11.] 
Bdpous rod oravpod pn Suvdpevov rodrov (sic) mepirareiv, oro, ex Tis 
érOuulas Fs elxov of “lovdator cravpaca aitriv trdxos, dpavres am av- 
Tov Tov oTavpov, Kal €dwkay avdrov mpds twa Kupnvaiov ovvavrjcavra 
avrots, dviuaTt Siuwva, éLepxoudvov! am’ aypod, doris elxe Svo viods, 
"AréEavdpov cal ‘Podpov*— Av St ard Kupivys tis modews *— edweav 
oiv mpos avrov Tov araupdv, obx ws édeoivros [éeodvTes] Tov “Incodv Kal 
éNadptvorvtes amd Tod Bdpous adrov, GAN emiOupodvres, ws elpyrar, poved- 
gat abrov cuvTouwrepor, éyKxdpevoay [Hyydpevoay] adrov tov Kupnvaiov, iva 


dpy Tov oraupoy avrod. 
bmePepunvevduevov Kpaviov Témos. 


éket ék 
eita vu- 
yav vmaye. mpos THY BeoTdKov, Kal A€yer 
meta Saxp¥wv: @ Kupia pov Kal pitep 
tov didagkaAov pov, mov oba Kal ovK 
WAGes, iva dys ti eyevero; ‘Amexpidn 
exeivn* Tt eotiv omep eyevero; Aeyer 
6 "Iwavyns: yivwoKe oTt emiagav ot lou- 
Bator tov didacKkaddv jov, Tov ov vidv* 
Kal Umdyovow iva oTavpwicwow avrov. 
Kai axovcaca tovto 7H GeoT6Kos 7 myATHP* 
avTov, expake peyadyn TH wry, Kai éBoa 
A€yovga* Olpor oimor, vie mov yAuKUTaTeE* 
Ti apa Kakov émoincas tots “Lovdacots ; 


*Hrodovén [Hxodovder] ovv 
TOV MaOyT@y avTov Oo “Iwavyys. 


Kat umdyovoiv ge mpos TO oravpacac. 
*ExadeCeto kat nyépOn Wamep eoKoTicpevn, 
kai am7ypxeto KAaiovoa. Kara tiv oddv 
HKoAOVOovY av’TH Kai yuvaikes, 7 Te Mapda 
kat Mapia 7 Maydadnvy, kai » Saddun, 
Kai €Tepat mapOevor. jv dé Kal “Iwavyns 
fet’ avtys. ‘Os ody epOacay cis To TAH- 
Bes Tov dxAov, A€yet y BeoTdKos mpos Tov 
‘Iwavynv: mod éativ o vids pov; Aéyer 
© ‘Iwavyns* ‘Opas éxetvov [Tov dopodrta 
Tov otépavov] Tov axdvO.voy Kal Tas yxel- 
pas Scedeuévov; “Axovaaca  OeoTdKos 
Tas xeipas Sedeuevov cai idovga avrov, 
oAryoWxute [wAryoWxnoe], Kal emecev 
OmicOev Xamai els THY yHV* Kai €éxeLTO 
ikavny pay. Kat ai yuvaikes boat 7Ko- 
AovGovy ary, LaTdwevar yipwOev (sic) ai- 
THS Kat ExAatov. “Ad ob 8& Kai ave- 
mvevae Kat HyepOn, Spapodoa ws Aaleva 
[A€atva] vd [ard] aypod kali Stappytaca 
Ta ipdria avThs, ovpavoddtws (sic) wme- 
BAemero Tots "lovdatous A¢youca* Sére mor, 
avopes, o5ov mepiTathgat Kai mécat (sic) 


Kai dépovow avrov émt Toyo romov, 6 éare 


mpos TO apviov ov* ddéTe sor, avdpes, T6- 
Tov, omws KAavow Tov vidv jLov, TO ap- 
viov THs Wuxns pov, TO OvAayydAaKrov 
[ste ; an @jAoyaAaktov?] Tay paca pov. 
Sore or, avdpes, Tomov, omws Oeopicw 
[Oewpjcw)] Kai KAavow Tov vidv pov. 
Kat 10 ot700s avtis TUmTOVca Kai éBoa 
A€yovga* Oimor oior, yAvKTaTOV jLov 
TEKVOV, POs TOV OupaTwWY jLOV, TS Wro- 
BEvw OewpOv ce ev TH OTaVPH KpEewdme- 
vov; Oipor oimor, SevTe TmavTes KAavoaTe 
THY TETPAaVMAaTLOMEVAVY Lov WuxyV'’ Ore 
Tov Movoyevy Mov viov Oewpa emi aravpod 
UTAwpevov [TAwWMEevov] Kal hy AaAodyTA 
Mpos fe, SevTE AkOVGAaTE Aaol, Pvdal Kar 
yAdooat, TovwovtTov Odvarov adikov édwKav 
TOV viod ov (sic). Kai mad yeywvorépa 
eBoncev hwvyv peyddnv (sic) A€éyovca: 
vié pov, vie pov, mod TO KadAAOS edu THS 
Hophjs gov; ras ayvapiotos haivy joe ; 
TOs UTometvw Oewpelvy oe ToOLa’TAa Ta- 
gxovta; Kat tavta Aéyovoa étTumTE TO 
o77005 avTis, Kat Karéfevar [karétacve] 
ETA TOV OVUXwWY Td TPdcWTOY aUTHS, Kat 
Bapews aotevagovta [atevdgovca] éAcye* 
mov edteByoay (sic) Ta aya0a Oca émoin- 
gas €v TH “lovéaia; Ti Kaxdv mpods Tovs 
“Iovdaious, vié mov, éroinoas; avti aya- 
Oav Kaka edAaBes: avtTi Tod ayanav ce, 
vié mov taudiAtate Kal yAvKUTaTe, Tov 
Woyov mpocedéepaciy [mpocepépocar?]. Ov- 
Tws ovv iddovtes avTyy oi “Iovdaior Opyvod- 
dav Kai Kpagovoav, HABov Kai édiwKov 
autnv amo THs O00"  S€ ovK émibeTO 
[emetOeTo] uyeiv, add’ Eweve, Kat Boa 
A€yovga* hovevcaTe emée Tp@ToV, Iovdatoe 
Tapavouot, 


TS 


T e£epyouevov. —T. 
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T6 > 0: 1 ’ \ , , 

ote atrea@Oncay’ ets Tov Aeyouevov Kpaviov ToTor, 

a 9S x 06 \ ? a » he a \ 

os av ALOooTpwTos, Kal exel eotnoav of “Iovdaiou Tov 
, K \ > £5 \ c / > fal \ f 

atavpov. Kai é&édvcay ra iudtia avdtod, Kal Svepepi- 

ar e fal 
TavTO TAUTA OL OTPATLM@TAL TIPOS EaUTOLS. 


kal ¢dtdow atr@ meiy eouvpvicuévoy olvov' 6 dé otk edaBev, adrov 
dé évédvcavy xdaptda Koxklvny* rourésrw pwoov (sic) KoKKwov* Kal m)é- 
Eavres otépavov e& dxavOdv, éréOnxav éml Thy Kepadny a’rod Kal yovurre- 
Thoavres eumpoocbev avrod éevéumarfov [évérarCov] avrov éyorres* xaipe 
6 Bacrte’s T&v "lovéaiwy, Kai éumricavtes abtov, é\aBov tov Kddamov Kat 
érumtov eis Thy Kehadnhy avrov. Kai dre évératay a’rov, éééducav abrod Tip 
xAambdav (sic), Touréorw 7d pacoy (sic) * 5 kaXetrar ropPipa.2 Kal évédvoav 
avrov Ta imdtia Ta dia, Kai eEdyoucw airov va ocravpwOy. Kal oravpw- 
cavres atrov, dteueploavtro Ta iuatia avrov, Bdddovres KAjHpov én” avra, 
tls rl dpec [dpet, D.; apn? A.].3 


nv S€ Opa s’ THs Huépas.* aveBiB {y TO oD 

7} pa s THs nuepas.* aveBiBacay ev Te oTaVvP@ 
\ , aN 

Kal oTavpwcavTes avTOV Kal éxappwcar. 


ip o€ 4 érvypaph tris Glas® (sic) adbrod yeypaypevn em’ att ypdupacw 
EMAnvectis [EAAnveKots] Kal pwuatxijs [pwuaikors] cal EBpaiks [éBpaikors] éywr 
(sic) * obros é€orly 6 Bactheds Tay "Lovdalwv. 


Kai cvotavpodaw ait 800 Anotais (sic),® &a éx« Se- 
Evav kal &va €& evovipor. 


Kal of raparopevouevor €B\acpiyuow airéy, kowodvres [kwodvres] Tas Kepa- 
Ads a’r&v cal Néyorvres* Ova, 6 Karadtwy Tov vady, Kal év Tpioly yé- 
pas olkodouay, cBcov ceavrov, Kal KaTdBnOc amd Tov oraupod. ‘Ouolws 
kal of dpxeepets eumalfovres mpds addjdous pera Tov ypaypyaréwy Ede- 
yov' &Adous éswoev, EauTdv ov Stvarat goa 6 Xpicrds 6 vids Tod 
"Iopajr* KataBdrw viv amd Tod oravpod, wa idwuev Kal mioTrevowpev 
aura. 





1 There must be an omission here. We might supply ot wa@yrat avtov, oi 5& orpa- 
TlaTat amyyayov avTov.— H. 

2 Non recte igitur Thilo dixit hec paucis exceptis cum [Cod.] Ven. consentire. — D. 

3 This paragraph, though out of place, must have been inserted before the time of Jus- 
tin Martyr. Compare /udirect Testimony, Note A, foot-note 57.— H. 

4 The MS. has not ore. — H. 

5 aitias. — H. 6 Anoras. — H. 


§ 11.] ACTS OF 


Kai taita madww axovoas (sic) 7 GeoTd- 
Kos, AvTovjevn Kat ex Baou (sic) kapdias, 
otprykyioas (sic) meyaAn TH Pwvn pmeTa 
Bapéos otevaysov Kat mkpoTdtwy da- 
KpUwy mapamovovta (sic) éxpagey mpos 
Tov apxadyyedov TaBpryA Aéywv: & Ta- 
BprnA apxayyede, mov el (kal ovK EoTLV 
be) iva Sikdoomat meTa DOV; TavTa El- 
av omep (sic) EAeyes mor ev TO evayyedc- 
OHO, Kai elmés mor; Xalpe KeXapLTwKEV 
Mapia, 0 Kvptos peta gov. ‘Opoiws kat 
Ta AowTa TOV EVayyeALTpOD* Kal THs OK 
elmés mot TOTE THY TOLAaVTHY aiTiav; OmeEp 
viv BAémwowr (sic) of ddvvnpot pov odOad- 
pol, Ta GueTpa Bagava TOV LovoyEVvous LOU 
viov. Il@s Tore ovK eEimés ot TOV adiKov 
@dvatov Tov yAvKUTaTOV Kal pLoVvOyEVoUS 
pov viov; THs TOTE OVK Elmés po” THV 
Tapovcav ov Kal amapauvOntov OAchuv ; 
Ts TOTE OVK EliTés OL TOY apeETpOY TO- 
vov Kal Tpomov THs TEPAtMEVNS MoU Wu- 
xis Kat kapSias; mas TOTE OvK Elmes por 
Tov avexdunyntov Kat TeOAtupevov (sic) 
Xwpio“ov TOU ayamnTOD Mov viov, Kai 
Thy oTépyow Tov éoKoTicméevwy Lov 
OpOaAuav ; mas TOTE OVK eEimEes mov (sic) 
Thv tmavmiBovAov [mavetiBovdAov ?] mapadw- 
ow Tov viod pov mapa Tw SodrAiw PiAymare 
Tov Tapavoxov lovéa, TOU “waOnTov Kai em- 
BovAov ; kvpte, EAenoov:* mas GW; KUpLeE, 
eAenoov ** mas avamvéw ; KUpte, EAénoov + * 
Tas oi TepAwpévor [TeTUPAWMEVOL] Mov Kat 
éaxoticuevor OPOadpmot BAémovar TocaiTa 
Bdcava tov yAvKuTaToU pov Kal omAayxVL- 
Kov pov viod; Kvupte, eAenoov:* tis ev 
TAO] TH OiKOUMEVD Elxev TOLOVTOUS TOVOUS 
kat evpeO7 (sic) KatagBeoat mov Tovs ToOLOv- 
tous Baputatovs movouvs Kai oTEevaynovs 
TOU XWPLOKLOD TOD fovoyEvoUS MoV viOD ; 
Oipor oimor, vie mov maupiAtate* Tov Ka-= 
Tapvyw 7H Tov Tpoddpauw ; otnoL, TéKVOY* 
Kal m@s avyicomat tols avOpwmous THs 
TocavTys Avmnmevys Kal mapamoveméevys 
(sic) ; Té eixwv [etxov?] Aéyewy Kad’ éavT@V 
Umép Eme; Olmor® avty éaTtiv Tov TOduVOS 
Kexptvomevou (sic) * omep (sic) éxadetto Ba- 
giAeis Kat vids Tod Beod. Olpor, vie mov 
TOS EXY LH bYnTOAVaL TIS 
GueTpov Kal omAayxviKys cov ayamys* 


yAukuTate* 


Tére €Bonoev 6 “Inoods puri pmeyddy déywr * 
dpaprlay radrny* ov yap oldacw rl rootcw of &OALoL. 


"Erecta dyow mpos Tov “Iwavyny: 


PILATE. Bea 


add’ Ews Oavatov Eatwoav ev é“ot Avy, 
OAiWus, movoL, daxpva Kal oTEVay.0l aTapa- 
BUOnTa* Kal OvK EoTLVY, Vie ov, aAAN 
Tapyyopia ev emot ovdenia, OTL apte 
BAerw, xwpiGouat amo gov: Kat Aotror, 
Vie LOU, aTOPavodmaL KayH awa civ coi’ 
kat €dOeTw, Séouai gov, vie, 6 apxayye- 
Aos TaBpind 0 dwaas mot mpotov TéTe Xa- 
pav, Kat ouvGevéer Thy Wuxyv pov peta 
gov. Kat iotaumevy kat odvpomevn 7 Oeo- 
TOKOS Kat BAéTOVGa mpds TOY Viov adTAS 
Tov movoyevyn, TaAtv Expage hwvy meyadn 
A€yovga* vie ov, vie ov. Tore otpa- 
eis mpos THY pynTépa oO “Inaovs Kai idwov 
TV wNTEepa Kat Tov “Iwavynyv iotapevov 
mAyngiov avTns Kal KAatovTa meTa TMV Aot- 
TOV YUVALK@V, Kal Elev mpos THY OeoTd- 
Kkov 0 “Ingots: Tvvat, ido 6 vids gov. 
iéov 
n wyTnp gov. ‘H 6&€ Oeotdxos KAaiwy 
expavyagev A€youta* dia TOUTS Ge KAaiw, 
vié gov, di6Te ce mapédwkav ol mapavomoe 
*Iovdator eis muxpov Odavatov, ws éxeivor 
oi TeTUPAWmEVOL vouiGovv (sic)* aAAa O 
O@avatos gov, vie mov, aytos Kai Sixards 
€oTW* Kal gwTnpia TOV KogMoU GAoU Ev= 
picO@jcetar. Kai mpos cue madw A€yw* 
xwpis gov, vie mov, Ti eye yeryjrouat ; 
ExTOS GOV THS Cyow; ToTamHY BLoTny du- 
a&w ; mov of mabyntai gov ot Kavxywpmevor 
cuvamobvycKe gol; Tov ol mapa gov 
ia@évres; Kai mpos tov oravpov ado- 
paca edeyev* KAtvov, aTavpé, iva TmepiAa- 
Bovoa Tov vidv pov, Kai KatapiAjow Ta 
omAayxva pov, ta dvAdAa THs Kapdias 
Lov, ov ev Tois pacbois TovTos fSevotpd- 
Tws, ws wn avdpa yvovca, <OyAaca* KAl- 
vov, otavpe, BovAowevy TH PiATatw fov 
vi@ mepiTAaknvat* KAtvov, oTaupe, wa 
TO TOOELWOTATH MOU ViwW WS BITHP TUYTA~ 
fat [ovytdgwpac] Kal KatapiAyjow. Ilov rd 
KaAAos cov, vie LOU WpaLOTaTE ; TOU Gov 
oi [4] evmpémera, 6 Wpatos mapa Tovs viods 
Tov avOpumwv ; ovK Exets idos [eidos] ove 
Kaos, yAuKUTaTe vié* UO XELpOY Tapa- 
vouwv Aotrov avy gol amoPavovpat. 
Taira axovcartes oi "lovdator mpocedOov- 
tes CSiwtav avTHy Kal Tas yuvaikas Kai 
Tov “lwavynv waxpav. 


My orjons avrots rH 
“Ere:ta Néyer* dud. 


Kail ev0vds édpapev els ard rév orparwrav' Kal A\aBav ombyyov Kai mAjoas 
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[§ 11. 


avrov Kal @els émt Kaddwou émorifey a’rov > Kal yevoduevos ovK HOedev 

mv. Ob 6€ “Iovdator iorduevor cat BdéwovTes Kkatayéhwy [Kareyéhwr] 

avrov kal €Neyov* éay dd7OGs Edeyes ore vies el Tod Oeod, KaTtaBnOc amo 
a a \ \ , 7 we wv 

Tod otaupod, Kal mapevOds iva micrevowuev eis o€. “Erepoe Ede yov karaye- 

AGvres * dANous Ecwoev, dANous EOepamevoev Kal idcaro, doGevels, mapade- 

Xwrovs, 


Kal 6 & T@ 


Kat 

apitTep@ péper 
écraupwuevos AnoThs mpos avrov édeyev* €ay Tod Oeod vids el,) xaraByOe 
‘O a8 é€ 
bekiav ésravpwuevos AnorThs, dvowate Avopas (sic), Kal wyreidigev Tov av- 
Tels 
déia dv [dv] empdéauev emdfouev* obros dé mavrws ovdév KaKxov émoinoev 


Aupéevous, Nempovs, Oatuorrfouévous, Tuddovs, VEVEKPWLEVOUS, 


e ‘ ’ ta an e , 
éauvTov ov OtvaTat Oeparetcat woavTus. 


s 


‘ n \ e \ 2 .7 12 a », > Lod Z 
kal o@oov kat e€auvTov~ kal judas. Ovoypa ate jv Iyoras. 


Tov AyoThvy Aéywv* @ Tadalrwpe Kal GONE, ov ohn Tov Oedv ; 


ore éxpakev. Kai orpadeis ovros éx de&iGv AynoTis mpocepuwver kal éyet 
‘ ‘ , a , , A uy a > a , 
mpos Tov Incoty: pvncOnri pov, Kvpie, Stay EOns ev TH Bactheia cov. 


‘O 6é "Inoots ecirev avt@* dui €yw col, ohuepov peT euod eon ev TH 


Tapadelow. 


“Axovoate 6€ Kat étépav Sinynoev Tepe 
Eis 
Thv yevynow Tov Xpiotov, Oo eat els Ay’ 
Xpovov, oTavy dwvy e€jAPev vTO ayyedov 
TH “Iwonh, iva ape (sic) TO Bpéepos Kat 
THY wNTEpa avTov, THY bmepayiav Seamrol- 


(sic) TrovTov tod ek Seéimv AnoTod. 


vav QeoToKov, Kat e£€APwarv THs “Lovdaias 
‘IepovoadAnm (sic), TOU Umayerv mpos Atyv- 
mtov dia tov poBov tov ‘Hpwdov: orav 
@pioev iva amoKTeivwow OAa Ta evptoK6- 
eva Bpédyn amd Tpio@y éeTov Kal KaTwOev 
sere ; 

agbadtws (szc). 
tva amoKTetvwor 


TouTo d€ oAov yéyovev, 
Incovv Xproror, 
Tore mapayyetAamevos (sic) 0 “Iwan map’ 
ayyéAov TovToV Tornca, Hyayev TO Bpe- 


TOV 


os Kat THY pyTEpa avToOv, Kal HAPEY mpos 
tHv Alyumrov. vos S€ cuytpexwv jet av- 
Tois eva Tap eva Baotdgew ev TH Oda- 
Kat wAnolacas ev TO TOMW THs AiyvrTov, 
éreivacav aua Iwonh Kat  Oe0TdKos - 
Kat evs Bewpovv (sic) howikiay® Kapte- 
pov Kat Tavu wpatay. eita Aeyer y OeoTd- 
xos* KAtve, devSpov mov Kaddv, kal xapt- 
gov HLiVv EK TOV TOU Wpaiov Kap7ov. 
feTa TOV Adyov av’Ths To SévdSpov ExAcvev 
evOus, Kat eAaBav (sic) awd Tov Kaprov 
avrov ogov expigav [expngav] 


kat 


éoi- 


el Kat maAww 7d Sevdpov iotato womep 
TO mpéTepov. eita woevov madw Thy 
650v, Kai Srepyomevoe pixpov Eumpooder, 
é€guvavtnoav (sic) tovTov Tov AnoaTod, 
yHyouv Tov Avowa. Kat dmv Oo AnoTHs THY 
Qeotoxov, e&eaTH TOD KadAAOUS adTAS ws 
aotpamynv Adumovoav Ex TOV OVpavoL, Kpa- 
T@v (sic) Kai TO Bpéhos Tod atHPovs av- 
7s. Kat 6 Anaotns ckeotw [é&éorn] mad 
Tov Oavsatos, kal mpoonABev TANTLOV Kai 
Tpogekvvngev avTHV, NH yvwakovTos (sic) 
Ore y OeoToKos eaTty, Kai A€yer 6 AnoTHs 
Ts OeotoKouv (sic)* wa Thy adnberav Kv- 
pias » [ei?] yap eixov 6 
eimeity eiOeAa [7OeAa] OTe 


Oe05 pavva, 
ov el. Kat 
Tpogekadéoato avTyv meta TOV ‘Iwan ev 
T® OlKM aVTOU TpoTEAELY, Kal Hyayev av- 
TOUS EV TH OlKw avTOV* Kat TapédwKev 
avrovs TH yuvatkt avTov' yUvat, eyo 
UTayw ets TO KUVHYN (stc)* Kai od dido- 
fevnocov avitovs ocov Sivacat moinoar TL- 
pH, ews ov oTpadyowmat Kay eK TOD 
kuvyjylou" Kat dropAicomev evyevertaTnv 
Tuunv THS &evys TovTns (sic) kal evyevns 
(sic) Ort kata TO davvduevov amo evyeri- 
KwTaTns yeveas vrapyer. ‘O S€ AnoTns 
amndGev Tod KUPnynoAt CHa, Womrep HV 





1 The original reading was 7jv, which has been altered to ef in the MS. — H. 


2 ceavtov. — H. 
3 Or dourkatav. 


The original is obscure, and permits either reading. — H. 


§ 12] 


pabymévos (sic). etxev SE 0 avtos AnoTis 
kat mavdiov iduxov Tov (sic), Kat qv Ae- 
mpov éx yevyyoews, Tov (sic) Kai avnpy- 
veutov (sic) jyouv ov6 OAws Emavey TOU 
wAatew, 7 S& yuvn exvvy [execvn] TOU An- 
aoTov éroinaev Oepudov Tov Aovaat TO BpéE- 
gos THs OeoToKov. Aovgapevov (sic) 4é 
mpotepov To matdiov "Incovv" Kai €x TO 
broviatos (sic) Tov "Inoov EAovaoev Kal 
To madtov avThs TO Aempov. Kal eEvOuS 
Td mavdiov éxeivov (sic) eonynoev [eatyy- 
gev] Tov KAaiew, Kat iaOy THS AEempoTy- 
Tos Kal mavTolas vocov avTov. €A@dvTOS 
58 Tod AnoTod ex TOD KUVHYELOU EV TH OlKw 
avTov, oiKovounoav Tpamegav Kal eETimy- 
cay aitiy’ Kabywevwy b&€ ev TH Tpamresn 
kat é€oOidvtwv, evedvuydyn Oo ApaTHs Tov 
mavdiov avrTov, Kal e€lmey TH YyUVaLKL av- 
Tov" mov €oTiv TO TEeKYW (sic) NMOV; Kai 
elmev avt@’ pdde ev adnOeia, O71, Kaus 
pov [mor] emapyyyerdes, wa hrdokevnco- 
pat Thy evyevnv! tavTyV’ oiKkovounoa Bep- 
pov va [iva] mAy™ [tAnon? mAvyy?] 7d 
Bpédbos avris, Kabs TO oivnOes TOV Tate 
Siwy* Kat E€Aovgev To Bpéhos avtis, Kai 
€is TO amOAOVTpa TOD viod a’THs émAvVA 
To TEKVOV NU@Y. Kal EVOIS idOn aro TaV- 
tos [ravtolas] vooov, ws cipnTac* Kal el- 
pyvevn [eipyvever] xdpite Acov, Kat ovde- 
mote mAetov eatpivyynoev (sic), ws nTOV 
(sic) waOynpevor (sic). Kat kata TO hatvope- 
vov ws Sox@, éTovTy (sic) n evyevn (sic) evar 
(sic) xapttwuevy (sic), amo Beod Tov vWi- 
aotTov* kai dla THs avTHs xapiTos iaOy TO 
TEKVOV NOV. 
70 iabév matdiov cipynvevov Kat Xaporo.or. 


Kai mpoccdepev eumpoobev 
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Kai idmv 6 Anatns TO Téxvoy abrod vyrel 
(sic), e€€aTn Tov Pavpuartos, kai elmev* pa 
Tov Uiwotov, Scott ovSEV HKOVOV TOU KAai- 
ew avT® [avTo] ws TavtoTeE, nvounoa [evd- 
pica?) OTe e&nAOev Ex TOV KOgpOv. Kai 
Aourov Kay vouigw ev adnfeta, OTL ETOVTH 
(sic) » evyevA H Eb’ Nuas EAPoVTA va. ExEL 
evxas moAAas amo Beov Tov visioTov (sic). 
Kat mpogexvvyncev av’Tnv Kai éxaplotnoey 
abtis (sic) rAqaTa. [TAcioTa]* Kai O7ep ebv- 
veto (sic) émoce (sic) 60 abtise meXpe Kat 
éxapTepeTo (sic) ev TOmM THS AlyvmTOV* Kat 
eis Tov Stayeppov (séc) avTHs va EAOn Ta- 
Aw eis Thv “lovédatav, nyovv ets tHv ‘le- 
povoadAnp, © AnaTHns Ecuvodevaev THY Beo- 
TOKOV META TaONS TEplxapias Kal TLLAS * 
kat Umayevev (sic) Kat nTov (sic) mpoodos 
avtis’ mept ToD BAewecOat avTiv, ex TOV 
SoAtov Tomouv Kai Totykpov” Kat diox [dvo- 
KoAov]. Kai 6tav émAnciacav ev ToTw 
ayabw Kat evOet, emoinoey peTavorav (sic) 
auras, wa otpéipar cis TOV oiKov avTov. 
Kal evxaploTyTEV aUTHY TavevTLMOY EvXa- 
ptoteiav kat Aeyet Tov (sic) 7 TavaxpavTos, 
Umaye év cipyvy. Kal TOTE Tov KaLpov oOTpE- 
Wee (sic) cov OéAw TOV pLcOdV OY ErOLnoas 
ed’ nuas. Kat idé Tov Térvov (sic) AnoTHy 
6 Tocaita mpaéas Sua THS XapLTOS TOD 
€Aeyjpmovos Xpiotov kai THS avTOV wNTPds * 
Omep éetagato a’ta* néwOnv ev TovTe, 
iva paptupycer év To oTavpw Gua auv 
Kai elmev @s eipntat* mv7- 
anti pov, KUpte, OTav EAOns Ev TH Bact- 
Kat 6 "Ingots elmev atta emt 


tw XpioTo. 
: 


Aelta cov. 
to [To] mpoketmevov: ayy A€yw aot, T7- 
fepov eT E“ov Ean ev TH Tapadeiow, 


Tére 6 Inoots xpdéas pwvn meyady ele’ IIdrep, eis xelpds cov mapa- 


Ojnoouae TO Tvedud pov. 


Kal pera tod Néyou amémveuce. 


[§ 12.] jv dé rel pa Extn, Kal i ds yap 
n, Kal TapauTika, cELo Mos yap 


, / , ’ Xv an nan e 
eyéveTo péyas els THY YHY atacav, @oTE TAS O KOTpOS 
” ‘ \ ’ \ a a ai a, / e R 
éppi~e* Kal amo Tod ahodpod ceicpovd éeaxyifovTo al Tre- 
, / \ x an lal “ 
Tpal, VOlryOVTO Kal Ta pvnucia TOV vexpaV, Kal TONG 
, na if 
copata Tov Sikaiov nyépOncav: Kal écxoticOn 6 7rxO0s, 





1 Sic, et supra semper ovoyevod viov, quod non ducebam annotandum. — D. 
2 Sic, sed ita ut dubium sit «, quod etiam v esse potest. — D. 
3 Codex habet yap.—D. Vide Acta Pilati, B, c. 11, apud Tischendorfium. — A, 
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[§ 12. 


\ / a a 
kal TO KaTaTréTacpa TOV vaod éoxyicOn pécov, Kal oKo- 
> / 54> & \ n iA ce > if 
Tos eyeveto Ep OANVY THY YY EWS Wpas evvaTns. 
Kal rovrwy mdvrwv yevouévav ol pév "lovdaioe poBnOévres Lol pev abrav 
éheyov’ “Ore dvtws 6 dvOpwiros otros dixavos jv.  Aoyyivos 6 éxardbyrap- 
xos lorduevos pera mappynolas eirev* *ANnOGs Oeod vids Fv obros. “ANox 


épxduevor Kal OpGvres aitov xatarvmrovres TA OTHOn a’Ta@y Kal amo Tov 
poBov atOis éorpépovro bmicev. 


oy) Se ie t \ a / / 

é éxaTovTapyYos Ta ToLav’Ta TravtTa Oavmata KaTa- 
'é > \ a 
vonoas ameMwv ets tov Ilidtov dunynoato tadta. 
¢ 7 , na 
O 6€ adkotvoas éBavpace Kai é&erayn, Kal ato TOD 
/ > lal \ lel vA lal / a 
poBov avtod Kal THs AUTNS TH Tuépa exelvn Haye 1 


meiy ovk nOédXnoe. 


/, i s Y 
Ateunvicato d€, Kal iOev Gov TO 


/ > «& ‘ BS / 
auvedptov, ab ov bueBn TO oKdTOS* Kal ele — pos TOV 


Aaov —o ITiiaros: 
” 
elOeTE 
elOEeTE 
vA 
@pas 


Eidere, ws cercpos péyas éyévero; 
Tas €ryic0n TO KaTaTéTATWa TOU vaod pécor; 
Tas éyéveTo oKOTos eh OrXnVY THY OiKoUmévNY ATO 
&xtns €ws @pas évvaTns; 


"Ovtws eyo Karas 


mowov [mov] Tov Kadov avOpwrov ovdapas ovedoat 


mpocOupovpny. 


"Axovawpev S€ Kal mepl THS MapTuUpias 
Avovugiov Tod “Apeomayitov* v2 omodd- 
ynoev (sic) év TH xHpa a’Tod 6voxa apeov 
mayos (sc) mept Tov yeyovotos Kat dpt- 
KTOv OavpaTos TOU GKOTOV TOVTOV TOU YéE- 
vomevov ev OAn TH oikovméevy THY ayiav 
éxetvyyv neépav Tod mafovs Tov Kupiouv 
nav "Incod Xptatod: obtos obv Oo Atov- 
o.0s, 0 UTEppEeytoTos Kal Oavpaatds tdd- 
aobos Kai StdSaoKados Tav dirocddwr, 
ishy Ta TocaiTa onmela ev TH NMEPG 
éxeivn Kat Tas ev ToAAH Suvaper Tapaxas 
Kal TOU ToLovTOV ‘yevapevou (sic) oKOTOU 
ép’ OAnY Thy yhv THs oikoupévys, EvOIS 
peyadopdvws Kal évwimuov mavTds Tov 
Aaod elmev* apxovtes, ev aAndeia A€Eyw 
bpas (stc)* Trovro To oKdTos Omep AOeEV 
éh’ nuads, Kat mapydAdev TO has evavTiws 
Tis db¥cews TOD NALoV mapTUP® Kat yvu- 
acabe mavtTes TOVTW (sic)* OTL H Ev aTaOH 


[maBev?] éoriy 6 vids Tod Beod 6 AEyomevos 
Xpwaros, } © Kéomos GAos améAcoat (sic) * 
Kai OUTwS adTds vojcas UT THS peylaoTyS 
Telpas THS avTov SibacKadelas, Kai META 
TPLOV ETHV ETA TaUTA THS avTOV Aady- 
Geis [AadnBeions] opodAoyicews [640A0y7- 
gews], ovTOS 6 Atoviaros dia THs XapLTos 
Tov Tavaylov mveduaTos emiotevoev ets 
Tov KUptov ynuoav “Incodv Xprordv, Kat 
éBantiatnv [éBantiaOn] cis TO Ovoma ad- 
Tov, Kai mAevatouvs aAAouvs edidagev Kat 
éBarricOnocav eis TO Gvoma adTov, Bcod 
Tov adnOivod ‘Incov Xpiotod. TéAos mav- 
Twv meta THS e€£6S0v avTod, Hyouy peETa 
Tov @avatov avtos 0 Avoviaros 
HEwOnY (sic) Kat TOAAGY Oavuatwv evepyn- 
THs, cis BeBatwow THs OpOAs mlaTEws TOV 
Kupiov Kai gwrnpos Nuav Incod Xpiorov* 
Kal émi Td mpoKeimevoy emaveAOwnev TOV 


avrou, 


aylwv radar, 


ee a ee 


I ot wév avtav addit codex. — D. 


2 nv. —H. 
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¢, A n / \ 4 > ’ / 
Oi &€ Kaxodpyou Tavtes TO aivodoy ovK ErioTeEvOY, 
GNA paddrov EXeyov mpos Tov IIiddtov, bre TO To.0d- 
na / ” lo) e / > \ \ 
tov [rowdtTo] sKoTos éxdenis ToD jAlov éoTl, Kalas 
lal e 
éyéveto Kal ev érépots Karpois. Kat o Ilitdtos réyer 
> * , an , a ‘ / ” a c / 
avtav [avtois]* ef TodTo TO aKOTOS ExreLYpls TOD 7diov 
€otlv, waomep AeyeTas [AeyeTe?], Kal Ta Erepa éEaioa 
\ \ Va / / = \ > 3 / 
kat dpixta Oavpata Ti déyeTe Elva; Kal OvK eiyor TL 
atroNoynOjvat. 


Kal ratra déyww obros (sic) mpooedOdvres of "Tovdatoe cal (sic) elrrov 
T@ IliAdrw* ob KahOs eypdpycay, Kipié pov, TA Ypdppara dvwhev Tis 
Kepadijs Tod "Inood* paprupotow yap a’tov Baciéa judy’ dia Toiro 
debucdd cov, iva opions Kal ypapet [ypapety]1 exeioe bre obros elrev Ort 
éott Baciteds tay "lovéaiwv. “Edn abray (sic) 6 Iiddros+ 6 eypaya, 
éypaya. Elra déyovsw aire: jpets Exwpev [éxouer] rihv eopriv trav afv- 
pov dua THs avpiov Nuépas, kal mapaxadodpuev ce, eel Ere mvéovew oi eatrav- 
pwuévot, a KatakdacbGo. Ta do7a abrav, Kal KataBiBacbdow. Hirev 
6 Ilidros: Totro yevjoerat. "Améorerhey civ orpariras, kal edpov 
ére mvéovras Tovs \noTas, Kal cuveO\acav airay ra oKédXn. Tov 6é “Iqoodv 
evpovres TeOvnkora Kal o'dauas aitod HYavro. Tére dmehOcw els orpa- 
Turns Kal édbyxevce Tov “Inooty ev TH Seka abTod meupa, Kal evOéws 
e&jOev aiua kal vdwp. 

Kal émdnpw0noav of bya Tay mpopyray. ‘Tepeulas elev’ Sebre ép- 
Bdd\wyev Edrov els Tov Uprov airod* Kai éexorpépwpev airov amb yas fav- 
tav* Kal 7d bvoua abTrod ob wh pynoOy ere [eri] * Kipre Tay Suvvdpewr, 
kpivat Sikata. Zaxapias elrev’ cal éorynoay rov pucbdv pov TpidKovTa apyu- 
plows. ‘Hoatas elrev: rov vorov [vdrév] pov edwkay els paorvyas’ Tas 
6é cvaryovas pov els pamticuara (sic)* 7d 6€ mpdcwrdv pov ob amborpeva 
(sic) ard alcxivns alumrvcparwv* [éumrvopdtwr]* Kal Kbptos eyaiunOn 
[éyev70n] BonOds wov. Kal mdadw 6 ards elrev* ws mpbBarov éml opa- 
viv HxOn, Kal ws dvds dxaxos évavtiov Tob Kiypavros [Kelpavros] avrop, 
olrws Gdwvos ovK dvolyer TO orbya aitod ev TH Tamewwoe: a’Tod* 7 Kpl- 
ots avrod Hpber [4pOn]* rhv é yevedy adrod ris dinyjoerat, Ore alperar 
amd THs ¥ns H §wn abrod. Kal orev émrdnpdOyncav viv of doyo Tov 
mpopytav, Kabws kal mpoeiropev. [Compare p. 10.] 


[§ 13.| IT pos €or épav bé THS Wapackevyns KavravTwons "Tow- 
\ > \ 
aonb Tis avnp evyevns Te Kal TAOVGLOS, — HeoceBhs — Tov- 





1 Sic, ut videtur, pro ypadet (in fine linex) Ze. ypadew. —D. 
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al \ / e 
Saios, evpwv tov Nixddnuov, dv mpopGdcas o Xédyos 
“~ S c a \ > fal 
edyAwoe, Ayer aVT@* olda OTL Covta Tov “Incovv nya- 
Tas, Kal TovS Adyous avTOV HOéwWs HKOVES* Kal pos 
5 ’ n > 
tovs "Iovéaiovs cidov ce paxyouevoy vTep avTov: et d0- 
iS > A \ \ 
Kel aot ovv, TopevOamev Tpos Tov IIiNdtov Kai aitnow- 
lal nan?) fa) \ \ ee \ / 
pcOa TO cpa Tov “Incod mpos Tadyny, OTL Kal peyaddy 
> \ ig / lal > » A ‘6 / 
éotly apaptia KeloBar avtov atapov. Aédoixa, Eyer 
/ a ‘ \ 
0 Nixodnpos, wytes opytaVevtos Tod IIiNatov Kai wabw 
/ > \ \ , J \ \ > / if 
TL KaKOV*' e& 6€ ov povos aTeNov Kal aiticas ABS 
\ , \ \ 
Tov TeOvnKoTa, TOTE Kaya GUVOOEVTW ToL, KAL TA TpOS 


Kndlav [xndclav] émitideca Tavta ovvdvaTrpatopat. 


Tavdra eimdvtos Tov Nuxodjmov, 6 “Iw- 
ond atevioas eis Tov ovpavoyv Tovs opOad- 
pois, Kal aitnoduevos py StapapTvcae 
[Stapaprycar] THs aitycews, amynAe Tpos 
Tov IAdtov: kat mpooayopevoas exade- 
on. clita dyoiv mpds adtov peta da- 
Kpvwy: Séoual gov, KUpLée Lov, El TL Tapa 
To Soxovv TH meyadcLoTyTL TOU aiTHTOMAL, 
BH Opyco@jvat por. ‘“O dé Edn? Kai Ti 
éotw 0 aiteis; Acyer 6 “Iwayh: “Inoovv 
jov &évov tov Kaddv av@pwrov, ov vio 
06vov [oi] “lovdator? Katyveykav eis TO 
oTavpwcat, TO Twa TOUTO HEAw, Tapa- 
kad, iva Sas por mpds Tabyv: dos prot 
TovTov tov &évov, iva Tov kévov TovTOY 
Kndevow. S565 pot ToUTOY Tov ~evov, twa 
Tov ev (sic) Eevns xGpas OvTa Kyndevow TOV 
&évov +? 565 moe TovTov Tov E€vov OTov (szc) 
© “Iovdas 6 “Iokapiotys TovTov Tov gevov, 
avrov émapedwKev (sic) Tots “Iovdaiois abi- 
Kws* S65 pot TovTov Tov Eevov, oTov 7H 
Kip avTod ovK« Hxev [elyev] aAAov ovSEeV 
(sic): 565 ot tovTov Tov Eevov, iva Ky- 
Sevow abtov tov Ecvov peta KAavOmod Kat 
Odupnod+: Sds por TovTov Tov E€vov, iva 
6s3 E€vos TovToLs ovK Exe adeApdy yueit 
Tovs maOntas avTov: S65 pow TovToOY Tov 
Eévov, orov kai ot madyrai avtov Eedvyor, 
Kal ovK Hv Kav (sic) Tis Kndevoat ToUTOV 


1 Sine oi. —D. 


gov Eévov* S05 or ToUTOV Tov ~evov, iva 
Tov “Incovv pov Kydevow. Sos wor ToUTOV 
Tov Eevov5 Tov viov THs Mapias xydevow. 
66s poe TovTOY Tov SEvov, Orov ot “Iovdator 
avTov KaTepactiywaoav* dos mor TovUTOV TOV 
gévov, omov Tovs veKpovs aveatyncev* Sods 
fol TOoUTOV Tov ~Evov, OmoV Tovs AETpPOUS 
exadapynoev [exabapicerv]* d6s sot TouTov 
Tov Eevov, Omov Tovs daisovas améeAacev * 
60s sou TouToyv Tov gévov, oTr dia Tov do- 
Bov avtovd e[ai] rétpat aicx.abyoar [éoyxi- 
cOnoav]: S6s pou. tovtov tov sevov, ote 
dua tov ddBov® ra pvyjwata nvewxXOnoav: 
665 ou ToUTOY Tov Eevov, Orov Tov “Aday 
avv mpodytats aveatnoev: Sos pot TOUTOY 
tov &évov, Omov Td KataméTagua dia Tov 
boBov avtov eax7Oy (sic) cis S¥o* S65 pot 
TOUTOV Tov TTwXOV Kal TEevyTa* S65 poe 
7) gHua TOU TEAYHnKOTOS, (va TOUTOV KaTa- 
diryjow ev TH atoxwpyoy jas [mov]: ore 
EKeLvoS Kayw TAcioTa HyaTovmeEeba (sic) * 
66s ot TO Gua Tov “Incod pov, tva Ka- 
tapiAjow Thy TANYHY THS aXpavToU TAEU= 
pas avtov: Sdpynaai por tovTov Tov ve- 
Kpov, va AdBw avTov KaTakadvWae Thy 
yiv (sic): Swpynoat mor Td TpiopaKkaproTtov 
THjLa, OTEP VEKPOVJMLEVOY 7H KTioLs EemEVvOn- 
cev' Swpnoal mot cama, OTEp amomvéov 
0 vads Geagapevos mEpieaxicEv TO EavTOD 


2 Additur in margine 67ov THY Kehadyv KARVOL OVK ExN, sic. — D. 


3 Sic, cum spatiolo unius litere. — D. 
5 Sine va. — D. 


4 Sic hee omnia. — D. 
6 Sine av’rov. — D. 


§ 13.] 


kataréracpa’ dwpngat mor gama, du’ ov- 
Tep Kpemapevov avTov al métpat Exxiaby- 
cay: dwpynoat por g@ma, de’ ovmep Kpema- 
pevov avTov egadcvOnoav at pigar Tacar 
TAS yas* Swpnoat Mol THma, OTwWS KaTa- 
dirjow Ta TpavimaTa Tov ayiwy avTov 
xetpav, dv dv tis euns Wuxjs €Oeparev- 
@ncav Ta Tpavmatas wWhdradyow THv 
GxXpavtov éxeivny Kal aylav mAevpav, ad’ 
fis émyjyacey aima kat vdwp avayevvy- 
gews* evTabidowow at xeElpes avTar Tov 
méAAovTa Avety TOU Pavatov Ta OTapyava* 
kndevowow ovTo ol apaptwAot dSaKTudou 
Tov maons Sikacoovvns epyaTyv 
Sevtyv: Swpyoai por TovTO TO owma, 0 
ovK amd gov éteOvyKn [eTeOvyKeL], ® Kpa- 
tTiste ekovordpxa* Seouar TH Meyaderd- 
mT gov My Tapakovays THs aitHTEWs 
pov. Aéyer Oo ItAdtos* Kat ti yeyovev 
OTe paptupydevtTa TovTOY UTd THS ‘yEvEeas 
@UTOU em payelats Kal VToWeEla (szc) OvTA 
nOcdov AaBetyv Thy BactActay Tov Kaigapos, 
Kai oUTw Tap’ nua cis Oavatov exdodevrta. * 
Tiacbat avOis TovTOY Tov VEKpoV EmLTpE- 
Wwpnev; ‘O d€ Iwanp mepidumos yevonevos 
kai Saxpvoas Tois Toot mpocémece Tov Ili- 
Adrov, My cot, Aéywv, KUpLe MoV, ETL VeE- 
Kpo POdvos Tis emyévnTac' maga yap 
kakia ev TH TeAcuTH Set ovvaTddAvabat 


Kat Tat- 


[ovvaroAAvabat] Tov avOpwrov" eyw dé 
olda tiv peyadcLoTHTA Gov, Téga EéaTOv- 
Sacas wate pH oTavpwOAVaL Tov “Incorv: 
Kal moaa mpos Tovs “Iovdatovs wvmep av- 
Tov €lmas, Ta Mev Tapavov, Ta SE Kat 
O@vuovmevos* Kal VoTEpoy, THs Tas XELpas 
amévias, Kai pydau@s EXE Epos ame- 
dyjve peta TOY eBcAovTwY aToKTavOnvat 
aitév. €éh ols amacr Séonai cov MH 
anrootpadyvat THyy aityoiv pov. OvTw 
Toivuy émiketpevoy idwv o TltAatos Tov 
"Iwonh Kai ixetevovta kat Saxpvovta, 
Hyeipey avrov Aéywv: amr, xXapiGopac 
go. TOV ToOLOLTOY veKpdY, Kat TOUTOV AaBwy 
mpatte boa got BovaAnta. Tote "Iwand, 
evxapiotygas TH vAatw Kat KatabA7- 
gas avTov Tas xXElpas Kai Ta iwatia, e&HA- 
Oev xalpwv, TH Kapdia pev xalpwv, ws 
T. ToPovpevov (sic) TuXHv, Tos OhOad- 
ous b&€ dépwv ere Saxpvovtas* ovTw Kat 
Thv xapav elxev AcAuTHMEVOS, Kal THY 
Avmnv xaipwv Kat ayadAdumevos. “Ataciv 
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[amrecovy?] ovv mpos Tov Nixddynmor, kai ra 
yevoueva TavTa dtagadper. Sudte 5€ Kaxet- 
vos evoeBns Kat nyata Tov "Incgovr, Kai 
eime TOUT TavTa Ta TOU IIltAdTov. ‘Egw- 
vnoopevor S5€ opnupyvnvy Kal addonv, éxaTov 
Attpas, Kal pvnpecov exadjAav 
[ka@etAav?!] 70 gwpa Kat (sic) ev adore 
[ovvd6ve] Aevky, ana civ TH BeoTOKw Kat 


KaLvov, 


™ Maydadnvy Mapta kat TH Zaddpy oiv 
tT» “Iwavvy Kat Tats AoiTais yuvarév. 
Tovtov Kydevoavtes ws e00s ev TH TAahw 
katedevto. “H d€ OcotoKos jnpEato Opnverv 
kat éAeye KAalovoa’ THs gE KAaVTW, Vie 
pov, Oewpav (sic) ge adixkws OvijcKovTa ; 
TaS POewpw GE TapKa “oV; TwS Cyow Xw- 
pis gov; Eide mpo cod amodavetv elxov, 
Oijoe olor vie prov, mov 7H EFovgia gov ; 
& POs OMMaTwWY MoV, THs UTEMELVas THY 
opayny TavTHY; My wlav movyV, aAAa Tas 
moAAds. Ilas ovK améatetAas mup e& ov- 
pavov Kataxavaat Tovs lovdaious; et yap 
Ovntos paivy dia tHv Tov BpoTMv cwTy- 
piav, add’ ovpavod Kat ys months el. 
THs OV KaTETXiaOy O OVpavos Dewpwv TOV 
Odvatov gov Tov adiKov; evXapLaTa, vie, 
Tov nAtov gov, OTL amnuavpwOnv (sic) Kat 
THS ys, OTL ecxiaOy Kai EhoByOn* evxa- 
pioT® oas (sic) méTpat pov, OTe eaxiaOnTe, 
idwv (sic) Thy avoniav tov "Iovdaiwy Kat 
Tov mukpov OdvaTov Tov viov Mov. THs ov 
wh oe Opyvyicw, vie pov; 
Tpdawmov ov amapagéw Tots (sic) ovvdu ; 
TovTO éxeivoy (sic) eoTiv, vie mov, O7Ep 
Svupewv Oo mpeoBitns mpoeime wor, OTE Ge 
TecoapakovOyjuepov Bpéedos 
van * 


TaS TO €MoV 


Hyayov 7~ 
alm eativ 7» poudaia, Hrs viv 
kata Thy Wuxyv pov duepxeTacs Tis TH 
éua SdKpva, yAvK’TaTé pov vie, KaTa- 
tmavon [kaTtatavoe.]; TavTws ovdeis, et IH 
av povos, é€av, Kafws elas, avacryicer 
Tpiyepos. “H Mayédadnvin Mapia xAai- 
ovoa éAeye* axovoate, Aaol, duvdai, yAdo- 
gal, kat pabeTe Toiw OavaTw ol mapavo- 
poe “lovédator éeroincay Tay pupiwy KaAAOv 
mpos avTovs meromKdTa tapadedaKacr.” 
akovoate kat @avudoate. Tis akovaoTa 
TOUjoEl TAVTA Tpds aTavTAa KOTHOV; ey 
év ‘Péun “ovy mpos Tov Kaloapa amedev- 
gouwar* eyw TovTo SyAwow, ooov KaKov 
© IAatos, tots mapavopuors ‘lovdatots m- 
Odmevos, wempaxev. ‘QoavtTws wdvpeTo Kat 





1 “ Tnvolverunt.’”? —D. 


2 Omnia sic. — D. 
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6 "Iwond, A€ywv* oipor olor yAvKVTaTe Opewas+ odTw yap ovK av eoka THs akias 
"Inaod, c& avOpatwv pire eSarowtate, ci amoAvmovmevos [amoAuTovmevos].  OvTw 
XP} ME Kal avOpwimov ovomacew oe, TOV 4& Kal "Iwavyns Kal ai yuvaixes HdvpovTo. 
oia ovderote meToinkey avOpwros Oavpata ita 6 pev Iwonh peta Tod Nexodyjpov 
épyagdmevov. Tas ge KNdEVTW, Océ ov; emopevOnoav cis TA idta* Suotws S€ Kai 
Tas ce evtadiacw, PidavOpwme ; viv ede 7 OeoTdKOs META THY YyUVatKov gumTapov- 
or uMTapEtvar Os Ev OALyoLs apTots e£E- TOS Kal TOD "IwavvOUV avTais. 
n / te) a 

Taira yvwpicavtes ot ‘Iovéaior mpaxydévta mapa Te 
aie \ AN lal N 6 / > / 0 ’ > lal 

wonp Kat Tov Nixodnmov, érapayOncav Kat avTov 

/ \ / fal b) \ € fal 
peydros, Kal diapnvucauevoe TH "Iwonh of apyvepets 
\ « / 95 fal \ 

"Avvas te kat Kaiadas eirov atta: ia ti érroinoas 
\ dela TavTny é \ a ey f nL Aé oT 
THY KNOELAV nv émt TO vexp@ ‘Inaod ; eyer “Iw- 

/ >’ \ 5 \ ’ a ie 
onp’ “Eya oida tov “Incody dvipa Sixawov, adnOwov 

\ > AN \ / \ 5 ¢ n v4 b) \ I 
Kal ayaQov Kata TavtTa, Kal oida buds OTe aro POovou 
) ¥: \ / > a 
@KoVvoLNTaTe TOV Povoy avTov: Kal év TovT@ EKydeVTA 

/ / > / id a , 
avtov. Tore opyicbévtes of apxvepets Kal Kpatnoavtes 
>] AY yy U A 
tov ‘Iwonp €BarXov [é€Barov] avtov ev tH pvdraxh Kal 
> lad ? \ 
Aéyovow avT@* Ei pr avpwov Kal oé, ws éxelvov, épo- 
la sh \ lal Yj vA ° Lal \ 
vevoapev av: TO S€ viv Exov THpovmevoy (sic) TH SE KU- 
a dM / 5 n \ 
piaxn tpt Oavatw rwapado0jcn. Eirov tavta, kai tHv 
a 4 
elpxTyy TH ohpayidu éonwerwoavto, KrElOpots odcaY Trav- 
> / 
Tolls Hnopardiopevnv. 

Tote “Iwonh Kai Nixddnuos peta "Iw- Kat Nuxodnmos eis Ta tdta. Se Beo-~ 
dvvyv (sic) Kal Tv yuvatkov éxoWavto TdKos emopevOn meta Tov “IwdvvnY, Kat 
komeToOv géya [éyav]. Kai evpev (sic) APov Kat at yuvaikes meT avTiS mpos 
TS Tabdw, KaTébevTo. EéemopevOy 5& “Iwonp 7d mapadoOjaar (sic) adTov. 

4 aA fl / nr 

Otto tolvyy ths TapacKevns Terecbelons, TO caB- 

/ a5 a € , lal \ 

Bato mpwt amrhjrdOov ot “Iovéaior mpos tov TIiNatov 

a na Yj al ig 4 
Kat elTov avT@* 06 TAavos éxeivos ETL Cav eElmev OTL 
, 2 / 5 , c 

peTa Tpels acpas eyepOrjceTar* pnT@s of paln- 
a is \ \ / 

Tal avtTov vuKTOs KAéYavTes aUTOV Kai TAAVYHTwOL 
Jf. / , / 

Tov adv éml ToLvovT@ Yrevdel, KédevooV, SedueOd cov, 

fal a is / 5 > MS 

tnpeta0ar tov Ttapov avtod. “O TIiatos otv eri 

an f / a 

ToUT@ édwKey avTols oaTpaTiwTas TeEVvTaKOTIoUs, ob 
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/ ¢ a 
kab éxdOnoav [éxabicav] emt tov tadov, wote Tnpeiv 
” x n 
avtov: Oéuevor kat ohpayidas 1tov AiBov Tod pyyjpa- 
tos, épvAaTTov avTov Tw (sic) caBBatov, Ews opOpou 
a a a X\ 
Baéos ths Kuptaxis. Mera todto cecpos Tadw éyé- 
veTo péyas Tp@TOV, eiTa ayyedos KUplov aaTpaTnpopos 
ebay e& obtpavod éxidice Tov AiOov ex TOD pvwaTOS, 
\ > , > / > lal 3 \ s \ Lo > / 
Kal exdbicey errdvw avtod: atro (sic) S€ Tov aryyédou 
fal / e 
drevexpoOncav of otpatiatat. Tote avéotn 0 Kvptos: 
” \ > \ \ / \ / A 5 
Hryeipe Tov "Addy Kal wdvtas Tovs mpodpytas, ods eixev 
e / b a \ > n YA \ by tal / 
6 bidBoros év TH yeupl avTov, Hyeipe S€ KaKet TayTas 
TOUS TiagTEvovTas Els avTOV. 


Ein 7d Gvouza Kupiov evAoynuevov viv Kal adel Kal els TOVS ai@vas TOV 
av TO TaTpl a’TOv Kal TO Tavaylw mveEv- aidvwov. auyV. 
pare 


Tédos trav ayiwy mabay Kal apxy THs 
dvactdcews a’tod, Tov Kuplov juay “Inoou Xpiorov. 


a a , \ 
[§ 14] Tis xupiaxhs ody Siahpwoxovens cvpBovdyp 
n lal > i 
érroincav of apyvepels peta Tov ‘Iovéalwy, Kal arréctet- 
> lal \ ? \ > a a SEEN ta) 
Aav exBarety Tov “Iwand ex THs Purakhs evi TO Oava- 
fal , >’ / x ’ fe Te ’ 
Toca, avtov: avoi~avtes 5€ ovy evpov avTov Kal é€evi- 
fovro émt tovTo, Tas TaV Oupav KeKreLcpEvoV, Kal 
, a la] \ Le / e a ’ 
cowv TOV KNELOaV, Kal ToV ohpayidiwv etpeDecdv, "Iw- 
\ Ny 3 / ” did \ 7 \ / 
ond dé éyéveto ahavtos. “Emit tovtm dé mapayevope- 
a \ , > 
vos els OTpaTLOTNS EK TOV THPOVVTwY TOV Tadov eEiTreV 
? lal a / a > ‘2 £39 a / 
év TH avvaywyn* Maéete, oti avéotn 0 “Incovs. Aé- 
youvow ot Iovéaiow: IIas; ‘O b€ épn: Zewcpos pé- 
, a 
yas éyéveTo TpWTOV* eiTa ayyedos KUpiov aoTpamnopos 
> \ ’ , nr , , \ y rn / \ 
éX\Oav €& ovpavod éexvdice Tov ALGov TOD pYNnpeElov, Kal 
’ / > / > A ‘ > x a / 2 n 
éexadioev eTravw avtov. Kai amo tov doBov avtov éyre- 
e A t t ) 
voueda =TAVTES OL OTPATL@TAL — ds [dsel] vexpol, Kal — OUTE 
ghuyeiv edvvapeba ovte Aardjoat. "“Hrovoapyev Sé TOD 





1 Sine émi vel alia prep[ositione]. — D, 
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’ li / \ \ lal \ > Vg ’ lal 
ayyéXou NEyovTos pos Tas yuvaixas Tas éeMovaas exeice 
Tov Tapov toeiv: 


"Ore wh oBeicbe duets: olda yap, dre Tov “Inoobv yreire. Od eorw 
Gde* aN dvéorn, xabws mpoeirey byuiv. Kiyare kali idare [idere] Tov 
Tagov, Grou exetro TO cua Tod “Inood. 

II 50 oe \ ” a 0 a > lal 1 ef 

Opeévu NTE € Kab €ELTATE TOLLS HPaUNnTaALS AUTOV, OTL 
> / > \ a So \ a 
nyép0n aro TOV vexpav, Kal TopevécOwaay ev TH Taru- 

/ ee \ a oN Ree? \ a , Ws 
Nala’ Exel yap avTov evpyaovolt. Ala TovTO hEyYw TPpOsS 
e lal \ fal / 

U“as €yY@ TOUTO TpOTEpoV. 


Aéyovow ot “Iovdaio. mpds Tovs orpatwras: Tlotae foay ai yuvatkes 
e > nan > A ” \ la > ’ td > LA e 
ai e\Motoa els TO pia, Kal dvati ovK éxpatjoate aitds; Aédyovow oi 
otpatw@rat* "Ex Tov pédBou Kal rijs Oewpias udvns Tov dyyédov ovre da- 
Ae ote cadevew édvveueba.  Himrov otv of “lovdaioc’ Zy 6 Oeds roo 
i ‘ ou ° A , ov t e nn 
Iopand\, bre ovdev miorevouev, doov éyere. Aé€yovow of orpatidrac* 
Tocatra Oavuata émoinoev 6 ‘Inoots, Kal odx émistedoate, Kal dpre péd- 
here morevew Huiv; "ANnO&s éyere, bre (H 6 Oeds, Kal Wyrws ddnOds 
&H Kai ov tuets eoravpwoare. IldAqv ovk (ste) HKovcauer, bre Tov Iwond 
eixere €v TH pudaky KekAeouévov’ elra dvol~avTes Tas OUpas ovx evpare 
avrév; Aore ov tuets Tov Iwond, cal otrw Sdoouev cal juets Tov “In- 
cotv. <Aédyovow ot “lovéatoc* Tov *Iwond éx pudakys pvyivra ebpjoere 
avrov eis ’Apysabiav? ri ywpavy airod. Aéyouot kal of orpari@rac* 
*Amé\Oare (sic) kai buets eis rHyv Tartdalav, Kal evpyoere Tov ‘Iyoodv, 


KaOws 6 dyyedos etre Tats yuvatéu. 


1 es a / a a 
"Emi rovto.s of “Iovdaioe poBnbévtes eitrov tots otpa- 
tiotais' ‘Opate, iva pndevi tovTov Tov AOdyov elmnTE, 
, > \ > a e 
Kal jwavtes TicTevoovaw® emt Tov “Incodv. Ov xapw 
” > a \ bd if \ v4 ” e a 
édwxav avtois Kal apytpia Toda, iva citwow: Hyov 
/ 3 le \ % la \ ” ? 
Koluwpéevov HrAOov of pabntai avtovd Kal éxdeav av- 
4 e x. fal “3 4 J, 
tov. Ot d€ otpati@tat eitov: PoBovpcOa, pyres 
>? 4 e / 4 5] / € a > / \ 
axovon oO IIinatos, 6tte eAdBouev nets apyvpia, Kal 
a a 5 \ 
govevoer* uads. Oi dé “Lovdaior cirov AaBete adta, 





1 In marg. add. e Marc. xvi. 7, kat To Ilétpw. —T. 
2 Scr. "Apimabacav. — T, 3 Fort. morevowouw. —T. 
4 Fort. dovevion. — T- 
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, e Lal ia / lal / 

Kal éyyvopela tyes, va SHowpev tH ITikatT@ arono- 
/ > v c lal 4 BA e > a \ © 
ylav avtt bwav: povoy elrrate, OTe éxotmaobe. Kal éda- 

fal \ 3 
Bov of otpatidtat TA apyupia Kal eirrov Kalas émrapey- 
/ \ / a 
yérOnoav [rapnyyéAOnoay]. Kai péype tis orpepov 
nr Ld / \ ” 
0 ToLovTOS Wevd2s ANoyos AéyeTat UTO ToLs ’Iovdaias. 
’ fe ? / Ld an 
[$ 15.] MeO” ajwépas dé odlyas HAOov amo ris Tare 
\ a = 
Nalas eis ta ‘IepoccdAvpa avOpwroe tpeis. “Hv o eis 
e \ See / e 4 sh ee b] 
lepevs ovowate Piveés+ 0 ETepos Aevitns ovoyats Ay- 
e > Yi n a 
yéos'! 0 8 aAXos otpatimTns -ovopatr Abas. Odrtou 
HOV Tpos TOS apxLepels Kal Eloy avTOis Kal TO aQ* 
lal a a la 
Tov “Incodv, bv tpets eotavpwcate, eidopev ev TH Tars- 
Aala peta TOV Evdexa walnTav adbtod els 70 Opos THY 
lal \ a 
édatav SidsacKovta avtovs Kal A€yovta: LIopevOjre eis 
ld ie \ / ¢ 
mavTa Kocpov, Kal KnpvEaTe TO evayyédov* Kal O TI- 
\ a fe e 
aotevoas Kal BanticOn [BarticOels] cwOnoeTat, o Sé 
fa) / 
amustncas KataxpiOncetar. Kai tatta déyov ave- 
\ / e 
Bawev eis Tov ovpavov. Kal opdxayev [éwpadxaper] 
? \ \ € a \ LA \ n / 
QUTOV Kal melts, KaL adAOL TOANOL TWVY TEVTAKOTLMWY 
/ 
err eKELVa. 


"Axovoavres Tadra of dpxepets Kal ol “Iovdatoe elrov mpds rods TovovTous 
tpeis* Aédre Sdtav TO Oe@ Tod ‘Iopanr, Kal peravonoare, ep ots KaTa- 
Wevdecbe. "AmexplOncav of rpeis obra.’ Ziq xvpwos 6 Oeds Tay marépwr 
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ACTS OF PILATE, 


Although the Acts of Pilate, as originally written, cannot have 


extended beyond what has already been given, yet Mr. Duebner’s 


collation of extracts in Thilo, on pp. 628 — 661, is subjoined. 
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1 gravpdcere, quod notavit Thilo, a prima manu erat oravpwoere, ut 


legendum videatur cravpwonte. — D. 
2 Thilonis correctio cupéuevov improbabilis est, quia codex perfectum 


testatur, éovKouévov. 
8 Pro xpare?. —D. 


Melior nunc non succurrit. — D. 
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Concluding Remarks by Mr. Duebner, 


Habentur hzec paulo post initium columnz alterius folii 276 
recti. Supersunt columnze 12, quibus non opus esse significasti. 
Ceterum folia que dicit Thilo, non fagine ut scribis, sunt quat- 
tuor columnarum, quarum quzeque continet lineas 32 medii fere 
digiti longitudini zquales. Reliqua ex hoc codice edita contuli 
usque ad finem pagina 682 et bene relata esse vidi: quare ibi 
substiti. 
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TuE following treatise was commenced nearly three 
years ago, under the supposition that it could be finished 
in three or four days, and with no further intention than 
that of translating some passages on the subject of which 
it treats, as one evidence among many that the Gospels 
did not originate in the opinions of the Early Christians. 
It grew on the writer’s hands, led to investigations which 
he had not anticipated, and was delayed by other duties. 

The size to which it has grown is not, probably, dis- 
proportionate to the place held by its subject among 
early Christian views ; and if we are ever to have a satis- 
factory picture of their theology, it must be by giving to 
each feature its due proportions. The man who should 
treat of Millerism by ransacking its productions for every 
casual allusion to the Atonement, Original Sin, or Pre- 
destination, and should spread the result of his labors 
over volumes, while he barely hinted at a belief by the 
Millerites of the Second Coming, would give a very dis- 
proportioned picture of his subject. Yet such a picture 
would not be more faulty than many a portraiture of the 
early centuries. The writings of the Fathers have been 
searched for their opinions on points concerning which 
they scarcely thought at all, whilst subjects of great in- 
terest to them have been neglected. Such of their ex- 
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pressions as could be made to bear on modern controver- 
sies have been extracted from their own systems of 
thought, and reconstructed into modern systems. The 
process has resembled that of a man who should recon- 
struct the fragments of Grecian statuary and temples into 
erucifixes and Gothic churches, and should expect by a 
treatise on each fragment to convey a good idea of the 
original design. A reproduction of the original work 
would be simpler, and answer the purpose better. 

That a subject so prominent among the Early Christians 
as the Underworld Mission should have been passed by 
without a word, or with scarcely a word, by leading Ec- 
clesiastical Historians, is singular. The elaborately terse 
work of Gieseler does not allude to it. Neander, who is 
regarded as having penetrated deeply into the spirit of 
the ancient Church, has written what makes, in Torrey’s 
Translation, a large and closely printed volume, on the 
first three centuries. Of this, three hundred and twenty 
pages are devoted to Catholic and Heretical doctrines, 
without, I believe, any but an insufficient allusion to the 
Underworld Mission (Vol. 1, p. 654), and a mention of 
Marcion’s peculiarity (Ibid., p. 471), although the state- 
ment (Ibid., p. 641) that Christ gave himself to the Evil 
One as a ransom for mankind seems to require, in order 
to render it intelligible, some explanation concerning 
Satan’s Lordship over the Underworld, and Christ’s de- 
scent thither. Mosheim, Milner, and Priestley, so far as 
I have been able to ascertain by a cursory examination, 
do not mention Christ’s mission below in their respective 
Church Histories, though the first of these, in his copious 
Commentaries on the Affairs of Christians before Con- 
stantine, a work, in the original, of nearly one thousand 
quarto pages, casually introduces (Vol. 1, p. 495, edition 
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of Dr. Murdock) a mention of Marcion’s peculiar bias on 
the subject. 

The treatise apparently of most reputation as a history 
of Christ’s descent to the Underworld is by J. A. Dietel- 
maier, Historia Dogmatis de Descensu Christi ad Inferos, 
My efforts to procure it were unsuccessful. The few 
works or articles that I have seen on the subject of this 
treatise did not prove satisfactory. J. L. Koenig, in his 
Lehre von Christi Hoellenfahrt, pp. 260-268, has filled 
nine pages with the titles alone of Works, Articles, and 
Sermons on this subject. His work did not reach me 
until my own was nearly finished. An examination of 
the titles of some of the works which he has mentioned, 
and a perusal of occasional extracts from, or references to, 
others, convinced me that the mass of them would aid 
my investigations but little. Most of them I suspect to 
be written from a doctrinal point of view. If this sus- 
picion be correct, Christ’s descent to the Underworld 
must in its most uninteresting shape, namely, as a point 
of doctrine, have occasioned an unusual amount of con- 
troversy, whilst its interesting and historical bearings 
have been overlooked. 

The belief by the Early Christians of their special ex- 
emption from the Underworld, effected by Christ’s descent 
thither, was to my own mind novel, and, as a point of 
history, interesting. Whether it will prove equally so to 
others, I do not know. 

My chief object in writing has been the argument for 
the Genuineness of the Gospels, in §XXV. The tone in 
which Christianity has frequently been defended must 
be my excuse for not thinking it superfluous to add, that, 
though I would deem no toil misplaced which should give 
men a deeper confidence in the supernatural character of 
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Christianity, yet I hope that I should recognize mental 
superiority, appreciate moral worth, and feel attracted 
towards whatever was lovely in one who did not accept 
Christianity as a revelation, equally as in one who did. 
May I caution the reader who recoils from Church 
authority, not to go to the opposite extreme of judging 
the Fathers to be weaklings because they had not out- 
grown the errors of their times? He who should judge 
Julius Cesar by his account of catching wild beasts! in 
Germany, or Tacitus by his story of the Phcenix,? might 
readily under-estimate them. Our missionaries have not 
found that a communication of Christianity at once dis- 
pels the former education of their converts. Why should 
it have been different in the second century. In How- 
ard Malcom’s “Travels in Southeastern Asia” (Vol. 1, 
note on p. 262, edit. of 1839), the reader will find that 
“it was some time before the Christian converts [in 


1 ««There are some beasts also which are called Alces.. These are like 
goats in figure and in the diversity of their skins, but are somewhat 
larger. They lack horns, and have legs devoid of joints ; nor do they 
lie down when they rest ; nor if they by any accident fall, can they get 
up again. Trees serve them for couches. They place themselves against 
them, and, leaning but a little, take their rest. When the hunters per- 
ceive, from the marks, whither they are accustomed to betake themselves, 
they either root up or cut all the trees in that place, so that their upper 
part is left with the appearance as if they were standing. When the 
animals recline here as usual, they overturn the infirm trees by their 
weight, and fall with them.” — Ceesar, De Bello Gallico, 6, 27. 

2 “Tn the consulships of Paulus Fabius and Lucius Vitellius the 
Pheenix bird, after a long circuit of years, came [again] into Egypt, and 
afforded to the most learned both from among the natives and the 
Greeks, material for much discussion concerning the wonder. I will 
narrate the things in which they agree, and others which, though 
doubtful, are not absurd subjects for investigation. That bird (animal) 
is sacred to the sun, and those who have described its form agree that 
it differs from other birds in its appearance and in the separation (or 
singularity, distinctw) of its feathers. Concerning the number of years 
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Burmah] could be reconciled to Mr. Judson’s perform- 
ing the marriage ceremony, or being present in any way. 
It seemed to them absolutely obscene.” Accustomed to 
deem the priest of their former faith polluted by presence 
at a wedding, they were, of course, shocked to see the 
minister of what they regarded as a still purer religion 
permit himself what would have made a priest of Burmah 
blush. The prepossessions of the Early Christians were 
not counteracted by missionaries schooled in foreign lands. 
Their teachers were from their own number, brought up 
under like influences with themselves. Why should we 
wonder that errors which Christianity directly, or but 
indirectly, opposed, and still more those of which it said 
nothing, were not at once dispelled from the minds of its 
professors ? 


MEADVILLE, Pa., July 21, 1853. 


[between its visits] there are various reports. The most current assigns 
a space of five hundred years. Some assert an interval of one thousand 
four hundred and sixty-one, and say that the former birds first in the 
reign of Sesosidis, afterwards in that of Amasis, then in that of Ptolemy, 
the third king of the Macedonian line, flew to the city called Heliopolis 
[city of the sun], with a great accompaniment of other birds, astonished 
at the unusual appearance. The ancient part of it is, however, obscure. 
Between Ptolemy and Tiberius were less than two hundred and fifty 
years, whence some have supposed this last Phcenix to be a spurious 
one, not from the land of Arabia, and to have had nothing belonging 
to it of those things which were established by ancient tradition. When 
the number of [its] years is finished, and death approaches, it constructs 
a nest in its own country, and infuses into it a producing power out of 
which the fetus springs. The first care of this when grown is to bury 
its parent, nor that rashly, but having taken up a load of Myrrha [an 
Eastern stone] and tried it during a long journey, when it proves equal 
to the burden and to the flight, it takes its parent’s body and bears it 
within the altar of the sun and burns it. These things are uncertain 
and increased by fables ; but there can be no doubt that that bird is 
sometimes seen in Egypt.” — Tacitus, Annals, 6, 28. 
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At the foregoing date a few copies were struck off 
mainly to facilitate revision. An edition was published 
in 1854, which has since several years been exhausted. 
Applications for it continued, but the writer has not 
until the present date found leisure to reprint. The 
present edition contains, aside from minor alterations, 
some additional citations from Tertullian on pages 53, 
91,99, 100, 158; one from Lactantius on page 31, as to 
the object of Christ’s death; some remarks, page 164, on 
a passage of Virgil; page 153 on a passage of Cicero; 
and pages 163, 164 on the Pseudo Josephus. The change 
of chief moment is one on page 146, with reference to the 
date and cause of Christ’s deification by some of the early 
Christians. 

In two or three instances (pages 4, 19, 146, 164, 172), 
reference has been made for fuller information to a work, 
Judaism at Rome, which the writer has in press, but 
which will not appear for some months. 


MEADVILLE, Pa., March 31, 1876. 


In the present edition there has, besides minor matters, 
been added to the Appendix a Note concerning the Homi- 
lies on Luke. 


MEADVILLE, Pa., March 31, 1882. 
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SPATWIG Syl 


CHRIST’s Mission TO THE UNDERWORLD. 


§ I. PRELIMINARY. 


Ir has been supposed ! that in * the Homeric and Hesi- 
odic ages, the world or universe was” regarded as “a 
hollow globe divided into two equal portions by the flat 
disk of the earth”; that **the superior hemisphere was 
named HEAVEN, the inferior one TarTarus.”? There is 
nothing inherently improbable in the idea that such a 
view should have once prevailed ; but the passages? ad- 
duced in its favor are insufficient to prove it. 

At the Christian era the Underworld appears to have 
been regarded as an immense cavern in the depths of the 
earth. No living man was supposed to have seen it ; nor 
had any from among the dead returned to describe it. 
The descriptions of it by the poets may have created or 
strengthened general impressions as to its nature, but 
were so obviously efforts of fancy, or so inconsistent, that 
they could not establish permanent and well-defined ideas 
of its interior structure. He who should attempt the 
fruitless task of obtaining from Christians in the nine- 
teenth century the subdivisions and interior structure of 


1 Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, Art. Tartarus. 

2 They are the two following: I (Jupiter) will throw him into dark 
Tartarus . . . as much below Hades as heaven is from the earth.?? — 
Homer, //iad, 8, 13-16. *They bound (the Titans) with heavy chains 

. as much below the earth as heaven is from it.?? — Hesiod, Theog. 
vv. 718 — 720. 
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heaven would soon learn to appreciate the vagueness of 
ancient conceptions touching the Underworld. 

This vast subterranean cavern was popularly regarded 
as the dwelling of the human race, —a belief, of course, 
not shared by those sceptics who denied man’s future ex- 
istence, and which must have been held in a limited 
shape, if at all, by such as allotted the philosophic soul a 
super-terrestrial residence hereafter. Whether a disbelief 
in the Underworld AS A RESIDENCE FOR HUMAN SOULS 
went hand in hand with a disbelief in the very existence 
of such a place, may be a question. Plato so interweaves 
the Lower Regions with his system of natural science, as 
to warrant the supposition that others might with various 
modifications believe in the locality without receiving it 
as man’s future abode. 

Christians quoted the Saviour in proof that it was in 
the *¢ HEART of the earth,”? an expression which probably 
does not imply that they believed the earth a sphere, or 
that they had any defined ideas of its shape. 

At the Christian era, popular phraseology would have 


3 In the Phaedo of Plato the earth appears as a sphere [§ 132, (58)] 
hung in space and surrounded by the heavens ; Tartarus (to be distin- 
guished, evidently, from the Lower Regions), as a far distant chasm 
[§§ 1389 —- 142, (160, 161)], extending completely through the earth, into 
which the rivers, the ocean being one of the four principal ones, poured 
from above the earth and from below the earth, being never permitted to 
pass its centre, for the opposite side of the earth would be ‘ up-hill’ to 
them. From this chasm they flowed through the earth’s interior realms, 
and, apparently by this route, regained their former sources. The sub- 
terranean streams of mud and fire occasionally found their way out 
through our volcanoes. 

Tertullian comments on the foregoing view of Plato, or rather on his 
own statement of it, by saying: ** To us the Underworld (Jnferi) is not 
an EXPOSED cavity nor any OPEN receptacle for the bilge-water of the 
world, but a vast region extending upward and downward in the earth 
(in fossa terre et in alto vastitas), a profundity hid away in its very 
bowels. For we read that Christ passed the three days of his death in 
the HEART of the earth, that is, in an internal recess, hidden in the earth 
itself and hollowed out within it, and based upon yet lower abysses.” 
— De Anima, c. 55, p. 358. A. B. 
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made little distinction between the fact of man’s death, 
and the idea of his descent to the Lower Regions. The 
latter was regarded as implied in the former. When 
Peter quotes* from the Psalms in evidence that God 
would not leave Christ in the Underworld, he makes no 
effort to prove that Christ had ever gone there. This was 
an inference which his hearers would probably have re- 
garded as necessarily involved in his death. It needed 
no proof. 

But if Christ went to the Underworld, what did he do 
there? This was a question not unlikely to present itself 
to some inquiring mind. The supposition has been made 
and contested, that this question suggested itself already 
in the Apostolic age, and that we have from the pen of 
Peter an attempted solution ® of it. To the examination 
of this point we shall return hereafter.’ 

On leaving the Apostolic age, we almost lese sight of 
the Christians in an historical chasm of sixty or eighty 
years. When they reappear on the hither side of it, we 
find, so far as their records enable us to judge, that, among 
all the parties into which they are divided, though with 
one modification hereafter to be made,’ a belief has be- 
come firmly established that Christ performed a mission 
in the Underworld. The variety of discussions as to its 
nature prove the universality of belief in the supposed 
fact of the mission itself. To these discussions we will 
now attend. 


* Acts 2, 27, 31 ; compare Psalm 16, 10. 

5 Lactantius in the beginning of the fourth century seems to have 
regarded the like inference a reliable one concerning the Heathen gods, 
whom for the time being he must have regarded as deified men. ‘If 
any one,’ he says, ** would inquire further, let him congregate such as 
are skilled in summoning souls from the Underworld. Let them call out 
Jupiter, Neptune, Vulcan, Mercury, Apollo, and Saturn the father of 
all ; and, when interrogated, they will speak and make confession con- 
cerning themselves and concerning God. After this let them summon 
Christ. He will not come nor appear, for he only abode two days in the 
Underworld. What can be proposed more certain than this test ?°? —Div. 
Inst. 4, 27. 

Sot sPets co, 19) 7 See § XI. 8 See § IV. 
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§ II. CONTROVERSY OF THE CATHOLIC CHRISTIANS 
WITH MARCION. 


As the Christians emerge from the historical chasm 
mentioned in the preceding section, we find them, besides 
Jewish Christians, divided into two general parties, the 
Gnostics and Catholics, the latter being the main body of 
Christians. The Gnostics owed their existence to an em- 
bittered war between Jews and Heathens, on which com- 
pare Judaism at Rome, Ch. XI.§ 1.1. They regarded the 
Old and New Testaments, not only as distinct revelations, 
but as proceeding from distinct beings. The author of 
the former was revealed in it as the Creator and Ruler 
of this world, and in this light they regarded him. The 
source of the latter was a superior Deity, concerning 
whom the Saviour himself had said, ** Vo man knoweth 
the Father but the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal 
him” ;+ a statement which precluded the idea of His 
having been revealed to man at a still earlier date. Paul 
also had clearly distinguished, as the Marcionites thought, 
the “God of this world” ? from the author of Christianity. 
The Catholics, on the other hand, regarded the two reve- 
lations as having their origin in the same source. 

The Gnostics may be subdivided into MarcronIvTEs and 
THEOSOPHIC or ALEXANDRINE GNostIcs, the latter branch 
admitting still other subdivisions. Deferring these latter 
for a future section, we shall here confine ourselves to 
the former. The Marcionites took their name and sys- 
tem from their leader, Marcion. His writings have per- 
ished, and we are obliged to sift out his opinions from the 
statements or misstatements of his opponents. He was a 
native of Pontus in Asia Minor. His religious system 
was tinctured by the asceticism of his age, and his theo- 
logical views were probably biased by sharpness of col- 








1 Matt. 11, 27; Luke 10, 22; Ireneus, 4, 6,1 (4, 14); Tertul. adv. 
Marcion. 4, 25, p. 544. A. 
2 2 Cor. 4,4; Tertul. adv. Marcion. 5, 11, pp. 597. D., 598. A. 
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lision between himself and whatever was Jewish, either 
within or without the Christian pale. On some points 
his religious views contrast favorably with those of his 
Catholic brethren, especially with those of his ultra op- 
ponents,® though he seems to have lacked judgment as a 
logician and interpreter, and to have solved not a few of 
his New Testament difficulties in a manner peculiar to 
himself, by the application of a pruning-knife to what he 
could not harmonize with his system. 

Ireneus tells us: *¢ Besides (Marcion’s) blasphemy 
against [the Jewish] God, he added this, receiving indeed 
a mouth from the Devil, and speaking all things contrary 
to the truth; that Cain and those who were like him, and 
the Sodomites and Egyptians, and those who were like 
them, and in fact all the Gentiles who had walked in 
thorough wickedness, were saved by the Lord when he 
descended into the Underworld, and that they had hastened 
to him, and that he took them into his kingdom. But 
Abel and Enoch and Noah and the other Just Men, and | 
those who belonged to the Patriarch Abraham, with all 
the Prophets and such as had pleased God, did not, ac- 
cording to the preaching of the serpent in Marcion, par- 
ticipate in the salvation. ¢ For since,’ he said, ‘they knew 
that their God was always trying them, and suspected 
that he was trying them then, they did not hasten to 
Jesus nor believe what he announced; and therefore? 
(Marcion) said ‘their souls remained in the Under- 
world.? » § 

Essentially the same account of Marcion’s view is given 
in Theodoret.£ Epiphanius, in the latter part of the fourth 
century, who never suffers the follies of heretics to be 





8 See Neander, Church History, Torrey’s trans., Vol. 1, pp. 327, 328. 
Moehler, the Roman Catholic, speaks of Marcion as ** the most pious 
of Gnosties.”? See his Symbolism, p. 274. 

* Or possibly, ** all such nations as had walked.?? A Latin translation 
of the passage alone remains, nor does the parallel Greek of Theodoret 
here assist us. 

5 Contra Heres. 1, 27, 3 (1, 29). 

6 Heret. Fabule, 1, 24; Opera, 4, p. 158. 
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diminished in his account of them, specifies? Cain, Korah, 
Dathan, and Abiram as among the worthies thus hereti- 
cally saved. | 

Marcion was a rigid moralist, and accepted the histori- 
cal accuracy of the Old Testament. On this accuracy, in 
fact, he based no small part of his argument for the dis- 
tinction of the Jewish Deity, the susT God, as he termed 
him, from the Father, the Goop God, whom Christ had 
revealed. Can we then believe the statements of Ireneeus 
and others concerning him? Or are they but misappli- 
cations which his enemies have made of general and 
unguarded expressions ? 

Marcion may have supposed the Jews in the Under- 
world to be essentially the same stiff-necked, perverse 
race which he deemed them on earth ; that there, as here, 
the Gospel had met its chief acceptance among Gentiles. 
He may, too, have used in perfect good faith the argu- 
ment § which Irenzeus puts into his mouth. Antagonism 
to Jewish prejudices might prompt him to specify the 
Egyptians, the ancient and hated enemies of Israel, as not 
excluded from Christ’s teaching, and he may have under- 
stood the Saviour’s lamentation over Chorazin, Bethsaida, 
and Capernaum as implying that Sodom and Gomorrah 
would repent * at his instructions ; an interpretation which 





7 Adv. Heres. 42,4; Opera, 1, p. 305. A. 

8 Based on such passages, perhaps, as the following : ** Jf there arise 
among you a prophet . . . and giveth thee a sign or wonder, and the sign 
or wonder come to pass whereof he spake unto thee, saying, * Let us go after 
other Gods which thou hast not known, and let us serve them,’ thow shalt 
not hearken unto the words of that prophet, . .. for the Lord your God 
PROVETH you.?? —Deut. 13, 1-3. ** God did tempt Abraham.?? — Gen. 
22,1. % Then said the Lord, . . . The People shall go out and gather a 
certain rate every day, that I may PRovE them.?? — Exod. 16, 4. ** Moses 
said unto The People, * Fear not ; for God is come to PROVE you.??? — 
Exod. 20, 20. 

® The idea of repentance in the narrative of Luke (10, 13) is directly 
connected, not with Sodom and Gomorrah, but with Tyre and Sidon ; 
though, as an inference, it might very well bear a connection with the 
former. In Matthew, however, a capacity of repentance is implied for 
Sodom (11, 23): ** If the mighty works... had been done in Sodom it 
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was actually put upon it by at least one Catholic writer, 
as will appear under the second division of the next sec- 
tion. But for the salvation of Cain and similar worthies 
there is no plausible ground discernible in Marcion’s sys- 
tem. The connection between Cain and the Sodomites 
existed more probably in the minds of Marcion’s opponents 
than in his own statements. lIrenzeus manifests consid- 
erable feeling in his account of Marcion ; a feeling which, 
judging from extracts in the next section, was not con- 
fined to himself. 





§ III. CONSEQUENT CONTROVERSY AMONG CATHO- 
LICS. 


1. Ultra Anti-Gnostics or Orthodox+ 


Aut the Catholic Fathers maintained that the Mosaic 
institutions were not essential to salvation. A portion of 


would have remained to this day.?? It is true that Matthew’s Gospel was 
one of the three which Marcion was not accustomed to use. He con- 
fined himself almost exclusively to his own expurgated copy of Luke, 
distrusting the Jewish prejudices of any save Paul's companion. Yet 
when testimony in the other Evangelists militated against what Marcion 
deemed Jewish preconceptions, he seems to have used it as reliable. 
Thus the passage, ** Who is my mother, and who are my brethren ?% 
(Matt. 12, 4s ; Mark 3, 33), though not to be found in Luke, was, accord- 
ing to Tertullian (Adv. Marcion. 4, 19, p. 531. D.), a **most constant 
argument of all who dispute the Lord’s nativity,” that is, of Marcion and 
his followers. 

Some explanation of Marcion’s exclusiveness towards Abraham and 
his posterity in the Underworld might be found in those remarks of the 
Saviour which imply an indifference to his teachings on the part of the 
cities most favored with them, GREATER than could have been looked for 
in Sodom and Gomorrah. Marcion was accustomed to push the meaning 
of such passages. 

1 T use the terms £ orthodox? and ‘liberalist,? in the absence of better 
ones, to designate, not personal character, but party distinctions, for 
some explanation of which the reader is referred to the Appendix, Note E. 
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them, who from their fear of heresy may be designated 
as the ultra Anti-Gnostic, or Orthodox, party coincided 
closely with the Jews on several points. Yet, as not un- 
frequently happens, it was in this party — the one most 
nearly allied to them —that the Jews found their warmest 
opponents. The writers are of this semi-Jewish party, — 
if it may so be termed, — who have left us the most elab- 
orate and strenuous arguments to prove the non-essential 
character of the Mosaic institutions. Abel, Enoch, Noah, 
and others had proved acceptable to God without them, 
and hence they were evidently unnecessary to salvation.” 
Justin Martyr affirms that they were given to the Jews 
solely on account of their hardness of heart; and adds, 
*¢ Unless this be so, God will be calumniated as destitute 
of foreknowledge and as not teaching the same rules of 
righteousness to all for their knowledge and observ- 
ance.”?8 

Consistently with their own arguments, the writers of 
this party were the last who could have restricted the 
benefits of Christ’s Underworld mission to the Jews. 
Yet antipathy to Marcion seems to have made them for- 
get their own reasoning, and reject as heresy in the 
Underworld what they defended as Orthodoxy on earth. 
In judging how much force should be attributed to the 
following extracts from their writings, the reader will do 
well to suspend his opinion until he has perused the cita- 
tion from Clement, which is evidently meant as a reply 
to their views. 

Justin Martyr, as will appear under § TX., quotes and 
perhaps alters a passage so as to make it the ‘6 dead from 
among IsRAEL? to whom the Lord preached, and cites 


It would be a mistake, as regards character, to contrast Cyprian and Her- 
mas as samples, the former of a liberalist and the latter of an exclusive. 
On the classification of Tertullian, the reader will please compare a note 
under the fifth division of § XXII. 

2 Justin Martyr, Dial. cc. 19, 27; Tertul. adv. Judeos, c. 2; Ireneus, 
4, 16, 2 4, 30). 

8 Dial. c. 92 ; compare 23. Compare also the Sibylline Oracles, Book 
8, line 287 (301), p. 736. 
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the Old Testament in proof that the Faruers confessed 
him. As he was arguing to the Jews, he might have 
been prompted, not by opposition to Marcion; but by the 
desire of showing that even the Jews, and the Fathers 
themselves, had need of Christ. The same explanation 
will hardly apply to all the following extracts. 

Treneus tells us, ** Therefore the Lord descended to the 
regions under the earth, preaching to them also his ad- 
vent, the sins of such as believed on him being remitted. 
But all believed on him who WERE HOPING FOR HIM, that 
is, Who had FORETOLD HIS COMING, and OBEYED HIS STAT- 
utes? the Just MEN,® and PropHers, and PATRIARCHS, 
to whom he remitted their sins in like manner as to us.’?§ 
Elsewhere he states as the object of Christ’s death, *¢ That 
he might announce the glad tidings to ABRAHAM AND 
THOSE WHO WERE WITH HIM.”?7 Elsewhere he speaks of 
the Lord’s suffering as the means of awakening his 
sleeping ‘DISCIPLES, a term which he, at least, would not 
have applied to the just Gentiles that had lived prior to 
Christ, and which he further explains by saying that 
“ Christ came . . . on account of all men who from the 
beginning . . . had both feared and loved God . . . and 
DESIRED TO SEE CHRIST, and to hear his voice.2?8 The 
sleeping disciples on whose account he had descended 
to the Lower Regions were those of whom he had said to 
his Apostles, ** Many Prophets and Just Men have desired 
to see and hear what you see and hear.””® And again he 








* Justin and the subsequent Fathers maintained, though at the ex- 
pense sometimes of consistency, that it was Jesus or the Logos who had 
spoken to Moses at the bush, and to the Prophets. See Appendix, 
Note A. 

5 Just Men. To some extent this was a technical term for those who 
in the Old Testament were said to have pleased God. Compare extract 
from Irenus in § II, and from Hermas on pp. 11 and 56; also Indirect 
Testimony, p. 59. 

6 Cont. Heres. 4, 27, 2 (4, 45). 7 Cont. Heres. 5, 33, 1. 

8 Cont. Heres. 4, 22, 1 (4, 39). 

® Ibid. The uncircumcised whom Irenxus mentions at the close of the 
chapter as justified by faith are the Patriarchs prior to the time of Abra- 
ham in whom the Gentile Christians are ‘‘ prefigured.” 
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quotes, without the prophet’s name, a spurious pas- 
sage from the Old Testament, hereafter to be noticed, 
which limits the salvation that had taken place to the 
“SAINTS,” a term that could not have included departed 
Gentiles, and which it may be noticed under the second 
division of our present head that Clement of Alexandria 
omits from his quotation — a memoriter one probably — 
of Matthew 27, 52, where its introduction would have 
spoiled his argument. It seems to have been uncon- 
sciously added to the supposed passage of the Old Testa- 
ment by the prepossessions of Irenzus, since in four 
other quotations of it by himself and one by Justin this 
term does not appear. 

The Epistle ascribed to Barnabas, in a passage to be 
quoted more fully hereafter, regards Christ as having suf- 
fered, “* that he might render to THE FATHERS what had 
been promised them.” 4 

A passage in the SMALLER GREEK epistles attributed to 
Ignatius coincides in tone with the first extract above 
given from Ireneus: ** How shall we live without him 
whom THE PROPHETS — being his disciples ® through the 
spirit (i. e. through his supernatural communications to 
them) — looked for as their teacher [in the Underworld]. 
And on this account he whom they justly expected, being 
come, waked them from the dead.” 8 

Tertullian represents an opponent of one of his views as 
saying, *¢ I think (that Christ descended) to the souls of 
THE PATRIARCHS.”? 4 And again he represents opponents 
as speaking of ** Paradise, whither already the Patriarchs 
and Prophets, the companions of the Lord’s resurrection, 
have passed from the Underworld.” ’° He himself says 





10 Cont. Heres. 5, 31, 1. See this spurious passage in § VIII. 

1. Ut promissum patribus redderet, c. 5. 

12 See Appendix, Note A. 

13 Magnesians, c. 9 (3, 5, 6). 

14 De Anima, c. 7, Opp. p. 309. D. 

15 De Anima, c. 55, p. 353. C. As these opponents held the heretical 
view, that Christian souls went at death to Paradise, Tertullian, to whose 
main point the present question was unimportant, probably stated their 
opinions in his own phraseology. 
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“ that Christ did not ascend the heights of heaven before 
he had ‘descended into the lower parts of the earth, that 
there he might make the PATRIARCHS AND PROPHETS 
participators of himself.” 1° 

The devout Hermas, author of The Shepherd, seems to 
have been so absorbed in the subject of practical right- 
eousness, — or of what he mistook for it,— as to have 
mingled little in the polemics of his day. Yet he belonged 
apparently to the ultra Anti-Gnostics or Orthodox divis- 
ion of Catholics, and in a passage to be more fully 
quoted in the thirteenth section, he explains his own 
allegory concerning ten and twenty-five stones which 
were successively brought up (from the Underworld) to 
be built into the foundation of Christ’s Church, by sayiny 
that these stones represented the first and second ages of 
Just Men, —the ages as it would seem from Adam to 
Abraham and from Abraham to Moses, —after which 
thirty more are brought up representing the Prophets and 
ministers of the Lord under the Mosaic dispensation. 
The passage may have but an indirect connection with 
the Lord’s descent, yet the omission of Gentiles from the 
list of saved indicates equally the prevailing bias. 

No member of the foregoing party admits, so far as I 
have been able to discover, a liberation by Christ of the 
GENTILES below. 


2. Liberalists or Heterodox. 


Among the Catholics who did not feel bound to recoil 
on every point as far as possible from Gnosticism, the 
Alexandrine school stood prominent. The writings of 
Clement of Alexandria, of Origen, and some fragments, 
constitute all!” its extant literature out of the second and 
third centuries. Its adherents appear to have maintained 
in the present controversy the same generous tone of 





16 Tbid. 

17 Athenagoras has sometimes been classed with this school ; but the 
evidence therefor is insufficient, and his distinguishing views are diamet- 
rically opposed to those of its undoubted leaders and disciples. 
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theology which was their wont. Clement led the way in 
defending the cause of departed Gentiles, and — judging 
from his tone and manner— found it hard work to stem 
the current of narrow feeling among his nominally Catholic 
brethren. He endeavors to support himself by an appeal 
to Hermas. 

*¢ The Shepherd,” he says, * by speaking #8 simply (or 
without limitation) of ‘THOSE WHO HAD FALLEN ASLEEP, 
recognizes some as Just Men both among the GEN- 
TILES and Jews, [and thus recognizes] not only such as 
preceded the Lord’s coming, but those PRIOR TO THE 
Law, who were well pleasing to God, as Abel, Noah, or 
any other Just Man... . * Hor when the Gentiles, not hav- 
ing the Law, do by nature what the Law requires, though 
they have not the Law, they are a Law to themselves? (Rom. 
2, 14), according to the Apostle.” ® 

The admitted acceptability to God of men who lived 
prior to Moses or Abraham was, as already stated, a favor- 
ite argument with the Early Christians in proving against 
the Jews the equal privileges of the Gentiles. Clement 
seems to have thought, and justly, that if it were logical 
and a good Catholic doctrine above ground, it could not 
be illogical and heretical below. 

Elsewhere he argues as follows: *¢ To those who were 
just according to the Law, faith was wanting... . To 
the just according to Philosophy, not only faith in the 
Lord, but abstinence from Idolatry 2° was needful. Where- 





18 The passage alluded to will be found in the thirteenth section. 

19 Strom. 2, 43, Clem. Alex. Opp. p. 452. 

20 The Early Christians, in their fierce contest with the Heathen wor- 
ship around them, came to regard idolatry as the sin of all sins, not 
merely ina Christian, who must violate his conscience by idol-worship, 
but in the Heathens, who deemed it their duty. The man who persevered 
until death in idolatry was, according to their teaching, lost. It would 
appear from Clement's remark, that his opponents made no distinction 
in this respect between those who died before and such as died after 
Christ, obvious as, according to their system, the distinction must have 
been. I have not, however, found a statement of this reason for exclud- 
ing the Gentiles from the benefits of Christ’s subterranean mission, in 
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fore the Lord preached to those in the Underworld ; for 
according to the Seripture, * Zhe Underworld says to De- 
struction, We have not, indeed, seen his form, but we have 
heard his voice? (Job 28, 22?) It was not the place 
which, after listening to his voice, spoke the foregoing, 
but those [without distinction of race] who were in the 
Underworld. . . . These are they who attended to the 
Divine voice and [manifestation of ] power. For what 
reasonable man would brand Providence with injustice, by 
deeming the souls of Just Men [from among the Gentiles] 
and sinners [of all nations] under one condemnation ? 
What! Do not the Scriptures manifest that the Lord 
preached the Gospel to those who perished in the deluge, 
— or rather?! to such as had been bound, and to those in 
prison and custody? It has been shown [by me] in the 
second book of Stromata, that the Apostles,” in imitation 
of the Lord, preached the Gospel to those in the Under- 
world. For there also, as here, I think that it behooved 





any writer of the second or third century. In the fourth century Augus- 
tine quotes Faustus the Manichzan as saying : * Yet this alone appears 
to me objectionable in this opinion of yours, that you should believe it 
only of the Jewish Fathers, and not of the others also, — the Patriarchs 
of the Gentiles, — that they too had experienced at some time this favor 
of our Liberator, especially since the Christian assembly is composed to 
a greater extent of their children than from the seed of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob. But you say, indeed, *The Gentiles worshipped idols, the 
Jews worshipped the Omnipotent God, therefore Jesus cared for them 
only.’ ? — Augustine, Cont. Faustum, 33, 1. 

*1 A self-correction. Clement intended to appeal, not to Peter, but 
to Isaiah 49,2, 9: **T assisted thee... that thow mightest say to the 
bound, *Go forth,? and to those in darkness, *Be manifest.°°? He had 
previously explained *the bound? as meaning the Jews, and ‘those in 
darkness,’ the Gentiles. See Strom. 6, 6, Opp. p. 762. Perhaps, more- 
over, Clement thought the passage of Peter (1 Pet. 3,19, 20) too strong for 
his purpose, since according to it Christ preached to the WICKED, whereas 
Clement found his hands full in maintaining that the Saviour preached 
to RIGHTEOUS Gentiles. 

22 The passage referred to is a simple quotation from Hermas, and is 
included in the extract from that writer which will be given in the thir- 
teenth section. 
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the best 8 of the disciples to be imitators of their Teach- 
er, that the one should lead to conversion the Hebrews, 
and the others the Gentiles ; that is, such of both as had 
lived according to the justice of the Law or of Philosophy, 
not perfectly, indeed, but imperfectly.” 4 

“Tf, then, the sole cause of the Lord’s descent to the 
Underworld was to preach the Gospel, —as descend he 
certainly did, —it was either that he might preach it to 
all, or to the Hebrews alone. But if to all, then ALL wHo 
BELIEVED will be saved, even if they should be from 
among the Gentiles, seeing that they have already heart- 
ily confessed him there. ... But if he preached the 
Gospel to the Jews only, to whom the knowledge and 
faith which come by the Saviour were wanting, it is 
manifest that, as God is no respecter of external distinc- 
tions, the Apostles there also, as here, must have preached 
it to such of the Gentiles as were fitted for conversion. 
So that it is well said by the Shepherd, . . . ‘THosE wHo 
HAD ALREADY FALLEN ASLEEP descended [into the bap- 
tismal water] dead, but ascended alive.’ 

*¢ Moreover the Gospel says (Matt. 27, 52), * Many bodies 
of those who had fallen asleep arose, obviously meaning 
that they had been transferred to a better place. There 
took place, therefore, some GENERAL movement and trans- 
lation [i. e. both of Jews and Gentiles] under the Saviour’s 
dispensation. One Just Man, therefore, is not differently 
treated from another; and this is proper, whether he be 
under the Law or a Greek: for God is not the Lord of 
the Jews only, but of all men, and the Father of such as 
have known him more nearly. For if to live rightly is to 
live Law-fully, and to live according to reason is to live 
according to the Law; and if those who lived rightly be- 
fore the Law were regarded as faithful (or believers), and 
were pronounced Just, —it is manifest that those outside 
of the Law, who have lived rightly according to their con- 
science,” although they may have been in the Under- 


23 The Shepherd says forty. 
24 Strom. 6, 44, Opp. pp. 762, 763. 
25 Aid ri THs pwriAs duryra. Perhaps more literally, ** according to 
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world and in custody, yet when they heard the voice of 
the Lord,—whether his own, or that which operated 
through the Apostles, — were immediately converted and 
believed.” 76 

*¢ Also, in the Preaching of Peter, the Lord says to 
his disciples after the resurrection, ‘I have chosen you 
twelve disciples, judging you to be worthy of me’; 
whom also the Lord, deeming them faithful, wished as 
his Apostles, sending them to preach throughout the in- 
habited world, .. . that those who heard and believed 
might be saved; but that the unbelieving, in that they 
had heard, might bear witness that they could not say in 
apology, * We have not heard. 

“What then? Did not the same administration hold 
good in the Underworld ; that there, also, all the souls, 
having heard the preaching, might manifest repentance, or 
confess that their punishment was justly due to their un- 
belief? For it would be no ordinary injustice ** that those 
who preceded the Lord’s coming, and neither had the 
Gospel nor were responsible for believing or disbelieving, 
should partake of salvation or punishment. It would be 
altogether iniquitous that they should be condemned with- 
out a trial, and that only such as have lived since the 
Lord’s coming should have enjoyed the Divine justice.’ % 

Clement assumes above, that, whereas ** MANY bodies of 
those who had fallen asleep arose”? at the Saviour’s resur- 
rection, the translation must have included the Gentiles. 
This scarcely accords with the position that the Apostles 





the peculiarities of that voice [whereby God spoke to them as to the an- 
cient Patriarchs].°? See Appendix, Note A. 

25 Strom. 6, 46, Opp. pp.763, 764. 

27 Why had they or the righteous Jews been sent to the Underworld ? 
Clement deemed God’s punishments there (as in this life) to be intended 
for man’s improvement (a position, by the by, which, if consistently car- 
ried out, ought finally to have emptied the Underworld), — see his 
Works, p. 764, lines 3-6, and p. 766, lines 38, 39, — and would per- 
haps have given that as one answer. See also Appendix, Note B, on 
Mortality and its destiny. 

28 Strom. 6,47, Opp. pp. 764, 765. 
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preached to these same Gentiles and baptized them below. 
The Apostles could not have preached in the Underworld 
to those who had already been removed out of it. Clement 
does not seem to have observed this inconsistency. He 
was led into it partly by the desire of pressing some 
support for his views out of the already established 
reputation of Hermas, and partly, it would seem, by the 
consciousness that, as Christ had not preached to the 
Gentiles on earth, analogy would favor such a mission in 
the Underworld on the part of the Apostles more readily 
than on that of the Master. 

Touching the question whether it were Christ or the 
Apostles who preached to the departed Gentiles, Clement 
shifts his position, as if uncertain on what ground he 
might eventually best succeed in resting his defence; 
though the correctness of his main point — the call of the 
Gentiles — was already settled by his moral perception. 
His uncertainty is that of a man feeling his way in a new 
position, rather than of one who is defending a well-known 
opinion by long-established arguments. 

Origen, the pupil of Clement, started, no doubt, in much 
of his theology, from the point to which his teacher had 
arrived. He regarded the benetits of Christ’s death as not 
even limited to mankind, but extending to all rational 
creatures.”? In a passage which refers especially to men, 
he tells us that “ Christ gave his soul a ransom for many 
(Matt. 20, 28) who believed on him, and if a belief of all 
upon him were supposable, he would have given his soul 
a ransom for all;” 3° and adds, a little further on, that, in 
the Underworld, ** ALL wHo wisHED to follow him from 
among Death’s prisoners could do so.??#!_ Elsewhere he 
says, ‘* The Patriarchs, therefore, and Prophets and ALL 
awaited [below] the coming of my Lord Jesus Christ ;?? 
nor does he appear to have considered a defence of such 
language requisite. 





29 A statement of his views on this point may be found in the Christian 
Examiner (Boston), Vol. 11, pp. 42-46. 

3° Comment. in Matt., Tom. 16, Opp. 3, p. 726. A. 

81 Tbid., B. 

82 Homil. 2, on 1 Kings (i. e. Samuel), Opp. 2, p. 498. A. 
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In Potter’s edition of Clement, pp. 1006 to 1011, may 
be found a Latin commentary on some of the Catholic 
Epistles, entitled ** Adumbrations of Clement.” It is 
supposed * to be the remains of a translation which Cas- 
siodorus made or caused to be made, with expurgations, 
from a Greek work called Hypotyposes ; a work which 
he regarded as Clement’s. I incline to the supposition, 
that these Adumbrations are from some Alexandrine con- 
temporary of Clement or Origen.*4 

The Adumbrations on Jude, after commenting on the 
fallen angels who were ** reserved in perpetual chains under 
darkness unto the judgment of the great day,? quotes the 
beginning of verse seventh, ** Hven as Sodom and Gomor- 
rah; to whom,? says the writer, ** the Lord signities 
that more indulgence was shown [than to the fallen 
angels], and that ON BEING INSTRUCTED THEY REPENTED.”’ 

The commentary is intelligible on the supposition alone 
that its writer referred to Christ’s mission in the Under- 
world, and that he understood the Master’s lamentation 
over the Jewish cities which had not lstened to him 
(Matt. 11, 23; Luke 10, 12, 13) as implying a better appre- 
ciation of his teachings by Sodom and Gomorrah. 

Arnobius was a Latin Christian, and, though not of the 
ultra Anti-Gnostic or Orthodox, does not belong to the 
Alexandrine School. He must, however, have been an 
admirer of Clement of Alexandria, whose ideas he has fre- 
quently copied. In the seventh section of this essay an 
extract from his writings will be given, which was in- 
tended by him as an answer to a question asked, or a 
difficulty urged, by THE HEaTHENS. If it had any force 


33 See note on page 1006 of Potter’s Clement. 

%4 In a work by John Kaye, Bishop of Lincoln, entitled, Some <Ac- 
count of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of Alexandria, a note 
concerning the Hypotyposes will be found on pp. 5, 6. It extracts from 
Photius (an anthor of the ninth century) a statement touching objection- 
able doctrines which he found in these Hypotyposes. The fall of the 
angels, there mentioned, was a common doctrine of the early Fathers. 
The succession of worlds was a view of Origen. 

85 See his views in the Appendix, Note E. 
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in meeting THEIR difficulty, it must have been on the sup- 
position that Arnobius did not exclude Gentiles from the 
benefits of Christ’s mission to the departed. 

Cyprian, the disciple of Tertullian, swerved from the 
Orthodox on the subject of man’s fate at death. His 
phraseology as to the subjects of the Underworld mission, 
though not definite, is free from narrowness. In proof of 
the position that ** No one can attain to God the Father 
except through his Son, Jesus Christ,’ he adduces, after 
proofs pertaining to the living, a misquotation or mis- 
translation of 1 Pet. 4, 6: ** For to this end the Gospel was 
preached to THE DEAD ALSO, that they might be raised up 
(or awaked, ut suscitentur).?? °° An Orthodox writer 
would have found some quotation restricting this salva- 
tion to the Fathers, which would have strengthened his 
argument by bringing into prominence that even Abra- 
ham and the Prophets needed to participate in Christ’s 
teaching. This is not of course conclusive as to Cyprian’s 
opinions, but the absence of Orthodox phraseology from 
the language of one who had been educated in it, implies 
rather strongly that he did not share the opinions which 
prompted it. In his language concerning Paradise, 
there is also nothing determinate as to who accompanied 
the Saviour thither at the time of his resurrection. 


§IV. ALEXANDRINE OR THEOSOPHIC GNOSTICS. 


ALLUSION has already been made (under § II.) to the 
Alexandrine or Theosophic Gnostics,! a much more meta- 





86 Testimon. adv. Judeos, 2, 27, p. 48. 

87 See Appendix, Note E. 

1 They are sometimes called Alexandrine, because their most distin- 
guished leaders, Valentinus and Basilides, were from Alexandria, and be- 
cause their views were strongly tinged with Alexandrine forms of thought ; 
sometimes Theosophic, because of their metaphysical speculations concern- 
ing the Deity. Compare touching them Judaism at Rome, Ch. 11,§ 1. 1. 
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physical class of thinkers than the Marcionites. Scanty 
fragments of their writings alone remain, and the argu- 
ments of their opponents hardly enable us to see into 
systems of thought which, as set forth by their own advo- 
cates, were not probably very intelligible. The VAL- 
ENTINIANS — concerning whom our information is 
least defective —were the main subdivision of this 
class of Gnostics; and though their opinions of Christ’s 
descent, as hereafter to be stated, were probably shared 
by others if not by all, of the Theosophic Gnostics, 
yet it is of the Valentinians only that anything can be 
affirmed. 

The Valentinians agreed with Marcion in regarding the 
being from whom the Saviour came as distinct from the 
God of the Jews, who was the Creator of this world. 
Their views of the latter were more favorable than Mar- 
cion’s, and their system of the universe more complicated. 
They shared a not uncommon conception of their times, 
that the earth was spanned by seven heavens.? These, 
with the earth beneath them, were the work of the Jewish 
Deity? who dwelt in the highest, or seventh Far above 
him, in the altitudes of space, lay the Pleroma, the resi- 
dence of the Supreme Deity and of the spiritual beings or 
Z£ons who had been developed from him. 

In the Middle Space — between the Creator and the 
Pleroma — dwelt * Wisdom? or Achamoth. Human be- 
ings were divided into three classes: the Earthly ; the 
Rational or Psychical; and the Spiritual: or, as it might 
otherwise be phrased, into Beings of Earth, of Soul, and 
of Spirit. The Earthly were destined to perish. The 
Rational perished or attained to salvation, according to 
the lives which they led5 The latter class of Rational, 
and also the Spiritual, prior to the Christian dispensation, 
passed at death, as it would seem, to a place of rest in the 
heavens of the Creator, perhaps to the seventh heaven, 


Nee eee ————— 


2 See Appendix, Note C. 

8 Treneus 1, 5, 2 (1, 1). 

4 Tren. 1, 5, 4 (1,1). 

5 Tren. 1, 6, 2 and 4; 1, 7, 5. 
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perhaps to Paradise,® which the Valentinians placed 
either in the fourth heaven, or else in the fourth space 
counting from the earth upwards, that is, in the space 
between the third and fourth heavens. The Saviour re- 
moved the Spiritual out of this into the Middle Space. 
The Psychical—if the Doctrina Orientalis represents 
the opinions of all — remained’ with the Creator until 
the consummation. They and the Creator were then to 
ascend to and dwell in the Middle Space,’ while Wisdom 
and her children — the Spiritual — were to be elevated 
into the Pleroma, and this world was to be burnt up. 
Jesus was the supernaturally constituted Messiah of 
the Creator. To assist him in his important work, the 
Eon Saviour descended into him at his baptism out of 
the Pleroma, but rose again and left him when he was 
taken before Pilate. It is of this AZon Saviour, and not 





6 The Valentinians held, with many Catholics, that man was created 
in the Heavenly Paradise. That they should have agreed with the Cath- 
olics in regarding it as the place to which the Creator purposed restoring 
him, would seem not improbable, and the rather, since there would thus 
have been a correspondence between the two places of rest. The fourth 
heaven was the middle one, so also was the fourth intercelestial space. 
Either, but more especially the latter, could be regarded as analogous to 
the (supercelestial) MipDLE Space. The Valentinians were fond of such 
correspondences between the works of the Creator and those above him, 
believing that he had wrought under an influence from the Pleroma. 

On the other hand, it will appear towards the latter part of this section, 
that Heracleon used the same term, Jerusalem, as symbolical of the Cre- 
ator who dwelt in the sEVENTH heaven, and as symbolical also of the 
Place of Souls. The Doctrina Orientalis, c. 63, treats the ** other faithful 
souls”? who were not yet admitted to the Middle Space as remaining for 
the present with the Creator ; a dubious expression, since it might mean 
in his realms ; yet I incline to understand it as meaning in his immediate 
presence. And the Ascension of Isaiah, which, of all Catholic docu- 
ments, has, on subordinate points, most resemblance with the Valentinian 
theology, places Adam and the saints in the sevENTH heaven (ch. 9, 
6-9), differing therein from all other Catholic writings. —See more on 
this subject under § XXII. 6. 

7 Doctrina Orient. ¢. 63. 

8 Doctrina Orient. cc. 63, 64. 
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of Jesus, that mention is made in the following extracts 
from the * Doctrina Orientalis’ ® or ‘ Excerpta Theodoti.’ 

*¢ The Saviour as he descended was seen by the angels 
[of the Middle Space through which he passed?°]; on 
which account they proclaimed the glad tidings of him”? 
(Luke 2, 13, 14). 

*¢ But he was also seen by Abraham and the other Just! 
Men who were at rest in the right hand fi. e. in the 





9 The full title is Abstracts from the Writings of Theodotus and from 
the so-called Eastern Teaching of the Times of Valentinus. The docu- 
ment is printed in Potter’s edition of Clement, pp. 966-989. It is a 
miscellaneous collection from the writings of Theosophic Gnostics, comes 
to us in its present shape from the hand of a Catholic Christian, and no 
longer affords the means of determining in all cases the authorships of 
the respective passages, or the schools to which they belong. Perhaps 
Theodotus, a Gnostic, may have prepared a collection with comments, 
from which this may be a selection with further comments by a Catholic. 
Both parts of the citation in the text are from a Gnostic, if not from the 
same hand, for the one affirms and the other assumes a visible descent of 
the Saviour. 

According to the Philosophumena, a work of the third century 
erroneously ascribed to Origen, the Valentinians were divided concerning 
the body of Jesus into * Eastern Teaching’ and ‘Italian Teaching.’ 
The latter, to which Heracleon and Ptolemy belonged, regarded the body 
of Jesus as of the same material with man’s rational soul. The former, 
of which were Axionicus and Ardesianes, regarded his body as spiritual. 
See p. 195, Miller’s edition. In the document called Eastern Teaching, 
however, are views apparently at variance with these attributed to Axi- 
onicus and Ardesianes. 

10 The explanation in brackets is from Irenzus, 3, 10. 4 (3, 11). 

1 Just Men may here mean the Spiritual. The Valentinians regarded 
Achamoth or Wisdom as having inserted a spiritual seed into many of the 
Old Testament worthies. The Creator was ignorant as to the cause of 
their excellence, but was prompted by it to make them his prophets, etc. 

12 Acéidv, Aeéud, the neuter singular and plural of right hand, was used 
by the Valentinians to designate the heavenly places or persons of the 
Jewish Deity’s creation, and dpicrepév, dpiorepd, left hand, to designate 
the earthly. Ivenzus, 1, 5, 1 and2; 1, 6,1; 2,24, 6; Doctrina Orien- 
talis, c. 47, Clement, Opp. p. 980; Ecloge ex Script. Prophet. ec. 3, 
Clement, Opp. p. 990; Theodoret, Heret. Fab. 1,7. The same term was 
used by the author of the Clementine Homilies, Book 2, c. 16, 
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heavens of the Jewish God], for Christ said (John 8, 56) 
She rejoiced when he saw my day, that is, the day of 
my advent in the flesh1% Whence the Lord on rising 
again (or at his resurrection, évaords) preached the Gos- 
pel to the Just who were at rest, and removed and trans- 
ferred them. And all will live in his shadow * [1. e. 
in the Middle Space]. For the Saviour’s presence there 
is the shadow of his glory with his Father. And the 
shadow cast by light is not darkness, but an enlighten- 
ment. 

There is still another passage of the New Testament, 
part of which, it would seem, was interpreted by the 
Valentinians — as the whole was by the Catholics — con- 
cerning Christ’s mission to the departed. It is partly 
quoted in the Doctrina Orientalis!° as being used by the 
Valentinians ; and though their interpretation of it 1s not 
given there, it is pretty plainly implied in the opposing 
statements of Ireneus. The passage is in Ephesians 4, 
ale 

“ When he ascended up on high, he led captive the captives 
and gave gifts unto men. Now this, —* He ascended? — 





18 Though the Valentinians believed Christ to be destitute of a physi- 
cal body, they used the term flesh of the Logos, tiv tot Adyou cdpxa. 
Doctrina Orient. c. 16, Clement, Opp. p. 972. 

‘¢ The day of the Saviour’s advent in the flesh” is here introduced con- 
troversially. The Catholics, on the other hand, in order to avoid the 
force of the argument deducible from the statement that Abraham saw — 
not that he rorEsAw — Christ’s day, resorted to their position that Christ 
had been the special Deity of the Old Testament, the being who com- 
municated with Abraham and Moses. Thus he saw Christ’s day. Ire- 
nus, 4, 5, 2 and 3. 

14 A Valentinian term, as it would seem, for the Middle Space.  Ire- 
neus, 1, 4, 1; compare 2, 4,3; 2, 8, 1-3. 

15 Doctrina Orientalis, c. 18, Clement, Opp. p. 973. Clement, it may 
be remarked, quotes Androcydes as saying that ** the so-called Ephesian 
Letters . . . indicate that darkness is shadowless, since it cannot have 
a shadow. But light is shadowy (or shadow-throwing), since it illumi- 
nates the shadow.” — Clement, Opp. p. 672, lines 16 — 20. 

16 C, 43, Clement, Opp. p. 979. 
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what does it imply save that he also descended to the lowest 
regions [namely, to those] of the earth. He who descended 
is the same as he who ascended ABOVE ALL THE HEAVENS.”? 

Irenzus does not meddle with the expression, *¢ ABOVE 
all the heavens,”? which a Valentinian could urge as indi- 
cating a super-celestial place whereto Christ had ascended. 
Neither does he meet the argument that a Valentinian 
could have based on the logical sequence, since a descent 
to the Underworld of the Catholics was no more logically 
implied in CuHrist’s ascent to heaven than in that of 
Enoch or Elijah, whereas, on the Valentinian hypothesis, 
Christ must have descended to this lower world — to the 
(as compared with his former residence) lower regions of 
this earth— before he could have ascended.  Irenzus 
simply quotes passages from the Old and New Testament 
to prove that Christ did literally descend to SUBTERRANEAN 
regions, and then exclaims, **If therefore the Lord... 
remained to the third day in $ the lower parts of the earth, 
how shall not they be confounded who say that the Lower 
Regions (Inferos) are THIS WORLD OF ouRs.?? 8 

The band of captives was by the Fathers usually un- 
derstood to mean those whom Christ had released from 
imprisonment in the Underworld, and could equally by 
the Valentinians have been applied to those whom he 
carried to regions above. 

Heracleon’s views must be collected from his commen- 
tary on John’s Gospel, or rather from the fragments of it 
preserved by Origen. A word or two of explanation, 
however, may be prerequisite to its comprehension by 
the common reader. An idea, not yet extinct, prevailed 
among the Early Christians, and especially among the 
Alexandrine Catholics and Gnosties, that the sacred rec- 
ords had more senses than one. Thus Origen, whilst 
receiving the simple history of the two blind men who 
were cured at Jericho, regarded the two as emblematic of 
Judah and Israel, both blind till they came to Christ; 


17 Valentinian change, as it would seem, from * lower.? 
18 Cont. Heres. 5, 31, 2. For the Manichean interpretation of this 
passage, see Routh’s Reliq. Sac. Vol. 5, p. 52. 
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and since some of the Evangelists mentioned but one 
blind man, this implied that Judah and Israel were be- 
come one people.!® Jerusalem, spiritually interpreted, 
meant, according to Origen, Paradise or Heaven; Jericho 
meant this earth ;7° Egypt, this world,2? and apparently 
also the Underworld.” 

According to Heracleon? Capernaum, allegorically in- 
terpreted, meant ** these material or extreme parts of the 
world.”? Jerusalem represented the * Psychical place,? or 
Place of Souls, — under the Creator’s dispensation as it 
would seem,—and located probably in the seventh 
heaven, since by the same term he elsewhere designates 
the Creator,44 who dwelt in the seventh heaven. The 


19 Comment in Matt. Tom. 16, 12, Opp. 3, p, 732. D. 

20 The man who descended from Jerusalem to Jericho meant Adam or 
man in general, who descended from heaven to this earth (compare Ori- 
gen’s views in the second division of § XXI.) and fell among thieves. 
Comment in Matt. Tom. 16, 9, Opp. 3, p. 728. C. D. 

21 In Genes. Homil. 15, 5, Opp. 2, p. 101, col. 1. F. 

22 Origen, after quoting Gen. 46, 3, 4, ** Fear not to descend into Egypt : 

. . Twill descend with you into Egypt, and will finally recall youthence.”” 
remarks : ** He was not finally recalled from Egypt, since he died there. 
For it would be absurd for any one to treat Jacob as recalled by God be- 
cause his body was brought back, according to which interpretation it 
would be untrue that * God is not the God of the dead, but of the living.’ 
It is not suitable, therefore, that this should be understood of a dead 
body, but it should be found correct of the living, and flourishing. . . . 
The statement, §Z will finally recall you thence,? means, I think, as I 
have above said, that at the end of the ages his only-begotten Son, for 
the salvation of the world, descended even to the Lower Regions, and 
thence recalled the first man.?? — In Gen. Homil. 15, 5, Opp. 2, p. 101. 
According to a portion of the context, omitted for brevity’s sake, the 
passage may be spiritually understood either of Christ descending to this 
world, or of Adam ejected from Paradise. 

23 Origen’s citations from Heracleon are collected at the close of Mas- 
suet’s Irenzus, where the above passages will, with one exception, be found 
on pp. 365, 366. 

2 Tren. Opp. p. 368. Ptolemy, unless Ireneus misunderstood him, 
used this term Jerusalem to designate Wisdom, who dwelt in the Middle 
Space. Irenzeus, 1, 5, 3. 
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outer court of the temple symbolized * the Assembly of 
the Psychical WHO WERE SAVED, outside of the Pleroma,” 
i.e. in the Middle Space. The Holy of Holies, Origen 
understood him to regard as typifying the Pleroma. 

Christ’s descent to Capernaum, spiritually interpreted, 
meant, according to Heracleon, his descent to these ex- 
treme parts of the world. His ascent to Jerusalem meant 
the ascent to the Place of Souls. The whip of small 
cords wherewith the buyers and sellers were ejected from 
the outer court was emblematic of the powers of the 
Holy Spirit; and its wooden handle, of Christ’s cross, 
whereby ‘ the Assembly ’ —i. e. the Catholics or merely 
psychical — were purified from everything wicked, and 
rendered no longer aden of thieves, but the house of 
God. 

There may be obscurity as to some portions of Heracle- 
on’s allegory, but itis pretty evident that he regarded the 
ascending Saviour as first visiting the * Place of Souls? 
under the Creator’s dispensation. 

If a word of conjecture be allowed me, the Valentinians 
had merely interpreted the ordinary Catholic ideas of 
Christ’s Underworld mission in what they deemed an ex- 
alted manner. The Pleroma was the world of leht, the 
Middle Space that of shadow, this Underworld where we 
dwell, the region of darkness.2?. They may have termed 
it Hades, for one etymology of Hades (4 idys) implied a 
place without light, and the word Inferi, above quoted 








26 In the Doctrina Orientalis, c. 37, isa statement of Valentinian opin- 
ions, to be quoted in a note under § XXII. 6, which identifies the ‘ crea- 
tion’ or world * of darkness? with the § left-hand places,’ that is, with 
this earthly world. 

Plato seems to have anticipated the Valentinians in comparing this 
world to the lower regions. He is quoted by Clement of Alexandria as 
having said, ** Good souls, leaving the super-celestial place, endure to 
come into this Tartarus.2?— Clem. Alex. Strom. 1, 67, Opp. p. 355, 
lines 20-22. And the Ascension of Isaiah is equally decided as to 
the comparative darkness of this world. The pseudo-prophet, after de- 
scribing the brilliancy of the sixth heaven, exclaims, ** Wherefore be 
assured, O Hezekiah, Josheb, my son, and Micah, that great darkness is 
here, darkness indeed great.?? — Ch. 8, 24. 
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from the Latin translation of Irenzeus, is elsewhere the 
rendering in that writer of the word Hades. 

By the Underworld they understood, according to the 
passage already quoted from Irenzus, “this world of 
ours,? which, by comparing it with the same expression 
elsewhere, would seem to mean what was below the fir- 
mament and subject to the Cosmocrator *° or World-ruler, 
that is, the Devil, who in Catholic theology was Lord of 
the Underworld ;—a view to be developed in § XIV. 

Yet it is probable that they sometimes extended their 
idea of this Underworld so as to include the whole mate- 
rial creation of the Jewish Deity; both his heavens and 
earth. In fact, as it was only by ascending to the Middle 
Space that the region of twilight, or shadow, was attained, 
the conclusion is inevitable that the realms below were 
of darkness, and in the Doctrina Orientalis (c. 80) the 
*Oyboas, Middle Space,” is contrasted, as the region of 
life, with the world (this Underworld), the region of death. 


§V. MANICHAANS. 


THE Manicheans, so called from their leader, Manes, 
arose in the latter half of the third century. Perhaps 
the document entitled ** Discussion of Archelaus with 
Manes,” from which an extract will be found under 
§ XIV., may belong to the close of the same century. So 
far, however, as concerns any of their opinions directly 
bearing upon Christ’s mission, or aid, to the departed, we 
must have recourse to documents of the fourth century, 
and the reader must make allowance for any change 
which he supposes that their views may have undergone, 
subsequently to the period under discussion. 





26 Treneus, 1, 5, 4 (1,1). Cp. Doct. Orient. 37, in preceding note. 

27 On this meaning of Ogdoad compare pp. 124, 125, and Philosophum. 
pp- 191, 192, (195%). Tertullian uses it for the Pleroma. ‘** Achamoth 
[born in the Pleroma] was called Ogdoas by reason of [her] primal, pa- 
rental [locality, the] Ogdoad.?? — Adv. Valentin. 20. 
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The Manicheans had mingled Persian theology with 
Christianity. They believed in two Principles or Beings, 
a good and an evil one, and in two abodes for men, a 
place of light or happiness, and one of darkness or 
misery. The departed who were rescued by Christ 
must, on their theory, be delivered, not from such an 
abode as the good might have temporarily occupied, but 
from hell, or Tartarus.1. The following extract is from the 
words of Faustus as given in Augustine’s work, * Against 
Faustus the Manicheean,” the especial subject of consider- 
ation being the Saviour’s words, ** Many shall come from 
the east and west, and recline with Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob in the kingdom of the heavens.?? (Matt. 8, 11.) 

‘¢ Grant,” says Faustus, ** that they (Abraham and the 
Patriarchs) are now in the kingdom of the heavens, — 
that they are in that place in which they had no belief 
and for which they never hoped, as is evident from their 
books. Yet what is written concerning them is confirmed 
even by your confession, that, liberated after a long inter- 
val by Christ our Lord — namely, by his mystical? suffer- 
ing — from the dark and penal custody of the Lower 
Regions, whither the deserts of their life coerced them, 
they attained to this place, if indeed they have attained 
BOM ges. 5 

*¢ But Luke, although he regarded this [narrative of the 
centurion] as a memorable event, and necessary to be in- 
serted among the wonderful deeds of Christ in his Gospel, 
yet makes no mention there of Abraham and Isaac and 
Jacob. . . . But you may see that, as I say, I shall not 
be over-contentious with you concerning this passage, 
since the defence which I before established — and which 





1 Augustine, who for a time was himself a Manichzan, seems to have 
agreed with his former associates on this point. I have nowhere 
found,” he says, **that the resting-place of JusT SOULS is called the Un- 
derworld (Jnferos),?? and he appears to have been embarrassed by this 
belief. See the foregoing, and a number of other citations from his writ- 
ings, collected in Pearson, Exposit. of the Creed, Art. 5 (pp. 362, 364, 365, 
edit. New York, 1844). 

2 The Manicheans did not believe the REAL suffering of Christ. 
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you cannot deny —is sufficient, that before the advent 
of our Lord all the Patriarchs and Prophets of Israel lay 
in Tartarean darkness according to their deserts, whence, 
if ever liberated, they were brought back to the light by 
Christ.?? 8 

The confession above referred to is elsewhere dealt 
with as follows. Faustus attributes to his opponents, the 
Catholics, —and without denial from Augustine, — the 
limitation to the Jews of Christ’s favor towards the de- 
parted, on the ground that the Gentiles worshipped idols, 
and the Jews the omnipotent God. “So,” says Faustus, 
“the worship of (your) omnipotent God [equally with 
idol worship] sends people to Tartarus, and they who 
worshipped the Father need the aid of the Son.’ # 


§ VI. UNDERWORLD MISSION THE OBJECT OF 
CHRIST’S DEATH. 


THE early Christians desired to find some dignified and 
striking object for Christ’s death, which they might urge 
against the Jews and Gentiles, and wherewith they might 
dazzle their own minds. The mission among the departed 
was seized upon as this object. The thought does not 
seem to have suggested itself, that he could have per- 
formed such a mission without dying. 

Ireneus tells us: *¢ Others, however, [by] saying, * The 
Holy Lord vemembered his dead who were already fallen 
asleep in the earth, and descended to them, that he might 
raise (uti erigeret!) for the purpose of saving them,? have 
assigned THE REASON WHY HE SUFFERED THESE THINGS.” 2 
And again: the Saviour, * coming the second time [to his 
disciples who were asleep in the garden], aroused and 


8 Augustine, cont. Faust. 33, 1, 2, 3, Opp. 6, p. 106. E. H. K. 
* Thid. G. 

1 Possibly a translation of tva dvacr7. 

2 Cont. Heres. 4, 33, 12. 
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raised them, signifying that HIS SUFFERING WAS THE 
[MEANS OF] AWAKENING HIS SLEEPING DISCIPLES, on whose 
account also he ‘descended into the lower parts of the 
earth?” 3 And again: * When the Lord was about To 
SUFFER FOR THIS PURPOSE, THAT HE MIGHT ANNOUNCE 
THE GLAD TIDINGS TO ABRAHAM AND TO THOSE WHO WERE 
WITH HIM, OF THE OPENING OF THE INHERITANCE” ; or 
perhaps the translation should be as follows: ** And on 
this account the Lord, — when about TO SUFFER, THAT HE 
MIGHT ANNOUNCE THE GLAD TIDINGS TO ABRAHAM AND TO 
THOSE WHO WERE WITH HIM OF THE OPENING OF THE IN- 
HERITANCE,— when he had given thanks, said to his 
disciples,” etc.* 

Some of the connection, which for brevity’s sake is 
omitted, renders it additionally probable that the last 
citation is an imitation of the following passage in the 
Epistle ascribed to Barnabas: °* Learn, therefore, how he 
endured to suffer this at the hands of men... . He— 
since it behooved him to appear in the flesh, that he 
might destroy [or empty, vacuam faceret] death, and 
manifest the resurrection from the dead — ENDURED THAT 
HE MIGHT RENDER TO THE FATHERS WHAT HAD BEEN 
_ PROMISED THEM.”’ ® 

Clement, treating liberation from the Underworld as the 
necessary consequence of accepting Christ’s teachings, 
assumes, we have already seen, as a conceded point, that 
*¢ THE SOLE CAUSE OF THE LoRD’S DESCENT TO THE UNDER- 
WORLD WAS TO PREACH THE GOSPEL.??® 

Origen, treating a passage of the Psalms as if prophet- 
ically spoken in the person of the Saviour, exclaims: 
“There is nothing wonderful, therefore, in even the Saviour 
saying, *I went to sleep and slept, since he effected so 


8 Cont. Heres. 4, 22, 1 (4, 39). 

£ Cont. Heres. 5, 33, 1. 

5 C. 5 (4, 10). 

6 See §$ III. 2. The Saviour’s death and descent to the Underworld 
were so identified by Early Christians as both belonging to the history of 
his humiliation, that Clement, in assigning the reason for the one, no 
doubt, considered himself as equally assigning the reason for the other. 
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much more for the salvation of souls during the time of 
his separation from the body.’”7 And in his work against 
Celsus the Heathen, he quotes from Paul (Rom. 14, 9): 
“On this account Christ died and rose again, that he 
might be the Lord both of the dead and living?” ; and adds, 
*¢You see in this that JESUS DIED IN ORDER THAT HE 
MIGHT BE LORD OF THE DEAD, and rose again in order that 
he might be Lord, not of the dead only, but also of the 
living. And the Apostle, by the dead over whom Christ 
should be Lord, understood those who are thus mentioned 
in the First Epistle to the Corinthians (15, 52): ¢ The 
trumpet shall sound and the dead shall be raised incor- 
ruptible,? % 8 

Elsewhere in answering persons who deemed Samuel 
too good for the Underworld, Origen says: ** Was (Christ) 
no longer the Son of God when — he was in the regions 
under the earth, ¢ that every knee might bend at the name 
of Jesus Christ, of those in heaven, and on the earth, and 
OF THOSE UNDER THE EARTH.’ 9° And in the same Homily 
Origen, addressing his congregation, asks, *¢ Why should 
you fear to say that EVERY place has need of Jesus 
Christ??? . 

Even Tertullian, who—in his zeal to force upon | 
Christians his theological peculiarity, that the Under- 
world was still their doom — does not shrink from the 
position that Christ’s death and abode in the Underworld 
were the necessary consequences of his human nature, 


7 Comment. in Ps. 3, 6 (3, 5), Opp. 2, p. 553. C. D. 

8 Cont. Celsum, 2, 65, Opp. 1, p. 436. E. 

9 In Lib. Regum Hom. 2, Opp. 2, p. 496. E. Comp. Philip. 2, 10. 

10 In Lib. Regum Hom. 2, Opp. 2, p. 495. C. D. 

11 “By the public opinion of the whole human race, we pronounce 
death A DEBT DUE TO NATURE. This the voice of God has stipulated ; 
this every born thing has accorded, . . . which (the God of Jacob) ex- 
acted even from his Messiah. ... Enoch and Elijah were translated, ... 
but they are reserved to die, that they may extinguish Antichrist with 
their blood.?? — De Anima, c. 50, Opp. p. 349. B. D. The last idea 
seems to be founded on the eleventh chapter of the Apocalypse. Again : 
6* Though Christ was divine (dews), yet, because he was also man, being 
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even Tertullian seems obliged in the same passage to 
soften or cover his position by saying, ** He did not ascend 
the heights of heaven before he ¢ descended to the lower 
parts of the earth, THAT THERE HE MIGHT MAKE THE PATRI- 
ARCHS AND PROPHETS PARTICIPATORS OF HIMSELF.?? ™ 

Lactantius, after quoting Daniel 7, 13, remarks: *¢ So as 
to show... that [Christ], having assumed the human 
form and mortal condition, should teach justice and... 
should be adjudged even to death, that he might also con- 
quer and unseal the Underworld.” #8 

The author of the Discussion between Archelaus and 
Manes goes further than others. *¢ My Lord Jesus Christ,” 
he says, ** saw fit to come in a HUMAN body [i. e. in one 
which gained him admission to the Underworld; see 
§ XVII] that he might ‘vindicate, not himself, but 
Moses and those who in succession after him had been 
oppressed by the violence of Death.”? The passage, as 
more fully cited under § XIV., implies that he treated 
this, not alone as the object of the Saviour’s death, but of 
his coming. 

To the above should be added a passage of Justin Martyr, 
and another from Cyprian, which will be found in the 
sixteenth section, and which therefore are here omitted. 


§ VII. CONTROVERSY WITH THE HEATHENS. 


Or the Heathen works against Christianity during the 
first three centuries, a few fragments only remain ; among 
which, the quotations from Celsus, preserved in Origen’s 
reply to him, are the chief. One of these quotations 
evinces that the Christians, in their intercourse or debates 








dead and buried according to the Scriptures, he also satisfied the law [of 
nature], by going through the form of human death in the Underworld.” 
— De Anima, c. 55, Opp. p. 353. B. 

2 Tbid. Compare Scorpiace, ch. 7, quoted on p. 53. 

13 Div. Inst. 4, 12. 

14 Compare the use of this apparently technical expression by Arnobius 
in § XXII. 3. 
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with the Pagans, had given a prominence to the doctrine 
of Christ’s mission below, which was met by ridicule. 

Celsus says: ** You of course do not confess touching 
him [Christ], that, having failed to convince men here, he 
betook himself to the Underworld to convince those 
there.?? 

To the foregoing, Origen replies with some warmth: 
*¢ We will, however, say this, though (Celsus) may not 
like it, that while in the body he convinced not a few 
[only], but so many that, on account of the multitude of 
believers, a plot was laid against him, and [then] with a 
soul divested of its body he discoursed to souls divested 
of their bodies, converting to himself such as were willing, 
or those whom for reasons (Aéyous) known to himself he 
recognized as disposed to improvement??? 

At a later period than the above, Arnobius wrote against 
the Heathens. Of one passage in his work, Christ’s mis- 
sion to the departed affords the only natural explanation. 
The Heathens are represented as asking, ** If Christ was 
sent by God that he might free unhappy souls from de- 
struction, what have former generations deserved (i. e. if 
without Christ all perish, what destruction have they not 
laid up for themselves), who by the condition of mortality 
passed away before his advent??? Arnobius answers, 
*¢ Can you know what has been done to the souls of former 
times? Whether to them also, by some method deter- 
mined on, and foreseen, assistance has been given? Can 
you, I say, know that which could be known IF Curist 
WERE YOUR TEACHER, . . . whether they would have been 
permitted to die unless Christ at a fixed time had come 
to their assistance as a preserver? Lay aside these cares 
and dismiss questions which you do not understand. To 
them also royal mercy HAS BEEN imparted, and the divine 
benefits have equally flowed on all. THEY HAVE BEEN 
PRESERVED. ‘THEY HAVE BEEN LIBERATED, and have laid 
aside the lot and condition of Mortality.??® 


1 Cont. Celsum, 2, 43, Vol. 1, p. 419. C. 

2 Tbid. C. D. 

8 Adv. Gentes, 2,63. On the subject of Mortality, its lot and condi- 
tion, see Appendix, Note B. 
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The Heathen, it appears, could learn touching Christ’s 
aid to the departed by becoming Christians, — * if Christ 
were their teacher,?—— why not sooner? Arnobius was 
less prone than some of the early apologists to mingle a 
variety of doctrines with the main points at issue between 
Christians and Pagans, and herein he showed his judg- 
ment. Perhaps in the present case he was only adhering 
to his custom. Or perhaps Heathen ridicule had induced 
Christians to place the doctrine of Christ’s Underworld 
mission — however satisfactory to themselves — in the 
category of those teachings which they developed only to 
the converted. 


§ VII. THE UNDERWORLD MISSION FORETOLD. 


Many passages of the Old Testament were supposed by 
the early Fathers to predict the Saviour’s descent and 
mission in the Underworld, and exercised, no doubt, 
much influence in giving the latter doctrine its currency. 
A portion of them, therefore, are subjoined, chiefly from 
Origen, who is the only writer of the second or third cen- 
tury that has left us commentaries to any extent on 
Scripture. 

Origen speaks of the Underworld or its ruler as * that 
(Death) concerning which it is written in a prophet who 
speaks as in the person of the Lord (Hosea 18, 14), 6 7 will 
take them out of the grasp of the Underworld, and will 
liberate them from Death. ? 1 

*¢ Hear the Prophet’s statement (Hosea 6, 2): ¢ The Lord 
will resuscitate us after two days, and on the third day we 
shall rise again, and shall live in his presence.? ? ? 

666 MANY BODIES OF THE SLEEPING SAINTS AROSE WITH 
HIM, AND ENTERED INTO THE HOLY ciTy? [the heavenly 
Jerusalem], whereby the words of the Prophet are ac- 
complished in which he says of Christ (Ps. 68, 18), ¢ As- 





1 Comment. in Rom. Lib. 5, 1, Opp. 4, p. 551. A. 
2 Hom. in Exod. Lib. 5, 2, Opp. 2, p. 144. F. 
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cending on high he led captive the captives? and in this 
manner by his resurrection he destroyed the kingdoms of 
Death out of which it is written that he lberated the 
captives.” 3 

“6 (Ps. 6, 4,5.) *Zurn, Lord. Free my soul. Save me for 
thy mercy’s sake; since in Death no one can remember thee. 
In the Underworld who shall confess thee ?? And (David) 
not only beseeches the Lord himself to free his soul from 
Death, but prophetically manifests that he had obtained his 
petition by saying (Ps. 6, 9), § Zhe Lord listened to the voice 
of my lamentation. The Lord listened to my supplication. 
The Lord accepted my prayer? For by these words he 
shadowed forth his resuscitation from death, which took 
place after the resurrection of Christ??* 

*6 (Ps. 71, 20.) * How many sore afflictions didst thou dis- 
pense to me! Yet, turning, thou madest me alive and 
broughtest me up from the abysses of the earth. These 
things are manifestly spoken concerning the resurrection 
from the dead.” ® 

(Ps. 77, 16.) °° The Abysses were troubled? The Abysses 
mean the Infernal Powers [the powers of the Abyss], 
which were troubled at the presence of Christ.” ® 

*¢ David also, prophesying concerning him, said (Ps. 86, 
13), ° Thow hast drawn my soul out of the depths of the Un- 
derworld, —ex inferno inferiori.?? 7 

(Ps. 22, 4,5.) *** Our fathers hoped on thee ; they hoped 
and thou didst liberate them, they cried to thee and were not 
disappointed. 8 The connection of this citation will be 
found under the next head. 

(Ps. 3,5.) ¢* I went to sleep and slept. I awoke again 
because the Lord espoused my cause? We indeed think that 
these words have nothing human [in their application, nor 





3 In Rom. Lib. 5, 1, Opp. 4, p. 551. B.C. Compare Justin’s interpre- 
tation of this passage in a note to § XIX. 

* In Psalmos, Opp. 2, p. 517. B. C. 

5 In Psalmos, Opp. 2, p. 760, E. 

6 In Psalmos, Opp. 2, p. 770, B. 

7 Treneus, 5, 31, 1. 

8 Justin, Dial. cc. 100, 101, p. 196. A. B. 
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anything] appropriate to the history of David when he 
fled from the face of Absalom, . . . and what wonder if 
such a sleep on the part of the Saviour were not wholly 
an idleness of the soul, but an idleness as regards the use 
of its organ, the body ? . . . There is nothing wonderful, 
therefore, in even the Saviour saying, * I went to sleep and 
slept, since he effected so much more for the salvation of 
souls during the time of his separation from the body, 
according to what is said in the Catholic Epistle of Peter. 
[Here Origen quotes 1 Pet. 3, 19.] After this sleep his 
Father, espousing his cause, awoke him (or raised him 
up).??° 

‘*We must inquire also into those things which the 
Saviour says through the mouth of the Prophet David 
that he experienced (Ps. 88, 4, 5), * J became as an unassisted 
man, free among the dead? ° 

666 No ONE TAKES MY LIFE, BUT I LAY IT DOWN OF MY- 
SELF? This neither Moses nor any one of the Patriarchs 
or Prophets, nor yet of the Apostles, said, . . . since the 
lives of all men are taken from them. This being con- 
sidered, the passage in the eighty-seventh [eighty-eighth] 
Psalm will become clear, which is spoken as in the person 
of the Saviour, * Free among the dead.??? 

“By him you pronounce Death conquered, who not 
only laid down his life of his own will, but resumed it by 
his power; who alone was ° free among the dead, and 
whom alone Death could not hold.’ # 

Ps. 18,5. ** The pangs of the Underworld encircled me, 
the snares of Death were wpon me? Christ in his human 
nature says these things. ... Yet he never became a son 
of the Underworld.” # 


® Origen, Opp. 2, p. 551. D. E. and p. 558. B. C.D. Justin in his 
Dialogue with the Jew (c. 97, Opp. p. 193. B.), Clement of Alexandria 
(Strom. 5, 106, Opp. p. 712, lines 25, 26), and Cyprian (Testimon. 2, 24, 
p- 47), quote the same passage asa prophecy of the Lord’s resurrection, 

10 Origen, Opp. 4, p. 35. C. 

11 Idem, Opp. 4, p. 298. C. 

12 Tdem, Opp. 4, p. 566. C. Compare extract from Origen in § XVIII. 3. 

18 Idem, Opp. 2, p. 605. C. E. 
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Ps, 49, 14. °° As sheep they were placed in the Under- 
world. Death was their Shepherd (or Ruler)? ... But 
manifestly the same person who says (Ps. 16, 10), ¢ Thow 
wilt not leave my soul in the Underworld, says also this 
(Ps, 49, 15), But God will ransom my soul | from the grasp 
of the Underworld, when he asswmes my cause].? 9 14 

Is. 45, 1,2. °* Thus saith the Lord God to his Christ (or 
anointed), Cyrus,... I will beat down the brazen gates and 
break the iron bars?? Ps. 107, 10, 14,16. ** Such as sit in 
darkness and wn the shadow of death, bound in affliction 
and iron... . He brought them out of darkness and the 
shadow of death, . . . for he crushed the brazen gates and 
broke the tron bars. Tertullian, alluding to one or both 
of these passages, speaks of that period in Christ’s exist- 
ence ** which broke in the adamantine gates of Death, and 
the brazen bars of the Underworld;*? ?? a conception 
which is amplified in the account of Christ’s descent, that 
was appended by a later hand to the Acts of Pilate.’ 
Heathen phraseology concerning the gates of Tartarus, 
and perhaps of the Underworld, could readily suggest 
such an application of the passages, nor would Christian 
modes of interpretation have rendered it difficult to re- 
gard Cyrus as a type of Christ. 

In the Ascension of Isaiah, the Pseudo Prophet says: 
*¢ With respect to the descent of the Beloved into hell 
(the Underworld), behold, it is written in the section [of 
my public prophecies] in which the Lord says, * Lo! my 
Son shall be endowed with wisdom.” '® The section in- 





14 Tdem, Opp. 2, p. 720. E. 

15 Tertul. de Resurrect. Carnis. c. 44, p. 412. B. See also the similar 
interpretation of Origen, in Cant. Cant., Hom. 2, 12, Opp. 3, p. 22. C. 

16 See Appendix, Note D. 

17 Homer assigns **iron gates, and brazen sills,’’ or perhaps ** brazen 
door-posts,”? to Tartarus. — J/iad, 8,15. Virgil-represents the access to 
the same as through an **immense gate?’ with **columms of solid adamant, 
so that no strength of men, nor even the inhabitants of heaven, could 
destroy it.?? — neid, 6, 551-553. Tertullian’s language, or perhaps the 
Latin translation of the Old Testament which he used, may have been 
accommodated to the phraseology which Virgil had rendered familiar. 

18 Ascension of Isaiah, 4, 21. 
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tended may either be Is. 42, 1—7, to the use of which by 
the Epistle ascribed to Barnabas the reader will imme- 
diately be referred, or 1, 2, 11, which last-mentioned verse 
might be allegorically understood as meaning a restora- 
tion from the Underworld,” or 52, 13-53, 12, a passage 
commonly interpreted of Christ’s suffering and death, and 
therefore regarded as implying his descent to the Under- 
world. 

Origen’s interpretation of the Twenty-second Psalm, which 
will be found in the fifteenth section, is, to avoid repeti- 
tion, omitted here, as also his interpretation of Gen. 46, 3, 4, 
already given in a note on p. 24. Besides these the reader 
may wish to examine a quotation by Barnabas in § XIX. 
Other passages might be adduced, but I believe that the 
above are the most striking. The reader will probably 
think that their appositeness to a supposed event was 
mistaken for a prediction of it. The tendency to such 
mistakes has not yet passed away. 

There was, besides the above, a spurious passage of the 
Old Testament which claims attention here. Justin 
quotes it from Jeremiah, as will appear in the next sec- 
tion. Irenzus quotes it at one time from Isaiah, at an- 
other from Jeremiah, at another from 6a prophet,’ and 
at another so as not even to imply necessarily that it 
belonged to the Old Testament. His quotations are as 
follows: “Isaiah says, * The Holy Lord of Israel remem- 
bered his dead who had fallen asleep under the earth of 
burial, and descended to them to preach the salvation which 
is from him, and that he might save them?” *° And again: 
“6 As Jeremiah says, * The Holy Lord of Israel remembered 
again his dead who had already fallen asleep in the earth 
of burial, and descended to them that he might preach his 
salvation to them for the purpose of saving them.? 
Elsewhere the citation concludes, * that he might DRAW 
THEM OUT (uti erueret eos) and save them? And again, 





19 Compare it with Origen’s interpretation of Jacob’s recall from Egypt, 
on p. 24, in note 22. 

2 Cont. Heres. 3, 20, 4 (8, 23). 

21 Cont. Heres. 4, 22, 1 (4, 39). 22 Cont. Heres. 4, 33, 1 (4, 53). 
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that he might RAISE (uti erigeret) for the purpose of sav- 
ing them.» 8 And again: * The Lord remembered his dead 
SAINTS who had already fallen asleep in the earth of burial, 
and descended to them TO DRAW THEM OUT (extrahere eos) 
and to save them? 4 

The foregoing unquestionably did not belong to the 
Old Testament, though Justin charges its erasure on the 
Jews. It may have been an outright forgery ; or perhaps 
it was an explanatory note on some passage of the Sep- 
tuagint, which a Christian, over-confident of its correct- 
ness, had interpolated into the text, or which, without 
thought of interpolation, had been placed in the margin. 
In this latter case copyists may have been unable, as 
sometimes happened, to distinguish between its claims 
and those of such passages as had been placed in the 
margin because accidentally omitted in the text. Justin 
and Irenzeus alone quote it. Probably its spuriousness 
was detected as soon as attention was directed to it. 


§ IX. CONTROVERSY WITH THE JEWS. 


Ir can be readily imagined, that the Christians would 
draw from the preceding storehouse of texts against any 
who would listen to Old Testament prophecies. Some 
evidence is extant of verbal controversies between the 
Early Christians and the Jews, though whether any of the 
latter committed their side of the question to writing we 
do not know. If they did, the last scrap of their works 
has perished. On the Christian side we have a work by 
Justin Martyr, being his own account of a dialogue, real 
or fictitious, between himself and a Jew; also a tract 
by Tertullian, intended, as he says, to supply deficiencies 
in a late verbal controversy between a Christian and a 
Jewish proselyte, which, though it lasted the whole day, 





23 Cont. Heres. 4, 33, 12 (4, 65 or 66). 
24 Cont. Heres. 5, 31, 1. 
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had been confused and rendered unsatisfactory by noisy 
interruptions from spectators of both parties; and a 
collection of * Proof Texts? or * Testimonies? by Cyprian, 
arranged without argument under distinct heads. Casual 
expressions on the controverted points may also be found 
in other works of the Fathers. 

Justin tells Trypho the Jew, ** From the words of Jere- 
miah they (the Jews) have in like manner erased the fol- 
lowing: * The Lord God remembered his dead from among 
Israel, who had fallen asleep under the earth of the sepul- 
chre, and descended to them that he might announce to them 
his salvation. ?? } 

On the probable origin of the foregoing I have already 
remarked in the preceding section. It differs as here 
cited from any quotation of it by Ireneus, though whether 
the difference be attributable to Justin or to an error in 
transcribing his works may be a question. It was an 
object with Justin to show that even the Jews needed 
Christianity for their salvation, and as his memoriter cita-' 
tions of genuine passages are sometimes more apposite 
to his argument than the passages themselves if literally 
transcribed, the change in the present instance may be 
owing to the same cause.2 He makes no comment on the 


2 Dial. c. 72, p. 170. B. C. 

2 The Greek of the passage is somewhat barbarous, which would, how- 
ever, be no great objection to the supposition that Justin had used it. 
At present it reads, "Euvijo0n 6€ Kipios 0 eds ard ‘Iopaid Trav vexpav av- 
TOU, TOV Kexounuéve eis yiv XYouaTos, Kal KaTéBy Tpds avTovs avayyeNioa- 
c0a airois rd cwrjpiov a’rod, and I doubt whether it will admit a differ- 
ent translation from that above given, and,which, it may be remarked, is 
adopted in the editions of Maran and Otto. Dr. Pott apparently under- 
stands it in the same way. See the Novum Testamentum, edit. Koppe, 
Vol. 9, Part 2, p. 290. 

Critics suggest that the abbreviation @EOD ATIO might be mistaken 
for 9EOE AILO, and that it originally read, *The holy Lord God of Israel,’ 
etc.; and I would suggest, that, by reading 6 Oeds rod (instead of dmd) 
"Iopand, —* The Lord God of Israel remembered his dead, etc.,? — the 
Greek would, at a small change, be improved. Neither change would 
make it accord with Ireneus, nor would either alteration, probably, be a 
correct one, 
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passage, intending, as he says, to restrict himself to texts 
which his opponents admitted as genuine. 

Proceeding with this intention, he expatiates with te- 
dious diffuseness on the Twenty-second Psalm, of which 
he says, ** I will show you that this whole Psalm was 
spoken of the * Messiah, ?? and, according to his inter- 
pretation, it referred to his sufferings. The passage, ‘* not 
to my ignorance,? * (which is found in the Septuagint im- 
stead of *¢ wm not silent,” in the common version) indicated 
the ignorance, not of Jesus, ** but of those who, thinking 
that he was not the Messiah, supposed that they could 
kill him, and that he would remain hike a common man 
in the Underworld.”® Justin then finds in the third 
verse occasion for a digression on the names and human 
birth of Jesus, after which he says, * From her (Mary) 
was he born, ... through whom God overthrows the 
Serpent and the angels who resemble him, . . . and EF- 
FECTS DELIVERANCE FROM DEATH TO SUCH AS repent of 
evil deeds and BELIEVE ON HIM. And the next portion 
of the Psalm, in which it is said [verses 4, 5], ‘Our 
Fathers hoped on Thee, they hoped and THOU DIDST LIBER- 
ATE THEM; they cried to thee and were not disappointed, 

. manifests that those fathers also CONFESSED HIM who 
had hoped on and were saved by God, ... he himself 
indicating that he was to be saved by the same God, and 
not boasting that he could do anything by his own coun- 
sel or strength. For UPON EARTH HE DID THE SAME... . 
He answered, * Why do you call me good 2? One is good ; 
my Father in heaven?” ® 

The argument is based on Justin’s affirmation that 
through Christ God effects deliverance from death — that 
is, from the Underworld, whither the fathers had gone 
—to such as believe on him. The Psalm says that God 
did liberate the fathers. But since Christ is the medium 
of liberation only for such as BELIEVE ON HIM, it follows 


3 Dial. c. 99, p. 194. C. D. 

* Verse 2, or, in the Septuagint, 21, 3. 
5 Dial. c. 99, p. 195. A. 

§ Dial. cc. 100, 101, p. 196. A. B. 
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that the fathers must have ‘ confessed him.? The terms 
for confession, éuodoyety as used here, and efopoAoyeiv as 
used by Clement of Alexandria,’ touching the confession 
by the Gentiles in the Underworld, are merely weaker 
and stronger forms of the same word. That Justin was 
thinking of events in the Underworld is evident from his 
remark, that * UPON EARTH? Jesus showed the same hu- 
mility. To discern the humility, we must understand the 
Psalm, as did Justin, to be spoken by the Saviour, and he 
is thus made to attribute to God a liberation of which he 
was himself the active agent. ‘* THou,?” he says, * didst 
liberate them.”? Justin had already put into his mouth 
other passages which indicated that he looked to God for 
his own deliverance. To be ‘saved? seems here, as in 
the passage of Clement already alluded to, to mean de- 
liverance from the Underworld. The fathers of course 
were not, in Justin’s opinion, liberated from physical 
death. 

That Justin, according to a conception which will be 
presented in §§ XIV.—XVIIL, may have included in the 
idea of deliverance from death, that of deliverauce from 
Satan, Lord of the Underworld, is not improbable ; for 
after interpreting the roaring lion (verse 13) to mean 
Herod, he says, ** Or else by the lion that roared upon 
him he meant the Devil.” * And the request [verses 20, 
21] that his soul should be saved from the sword, the 
mouth of the lion, and the grasp of the dog, was a peti- 
tion that no one might lord it over his soul, even as we, 








7 Strom. 6, 6, p. 764, line 3, quoted in § III. 2. 

8 “He rose the third day. This was thus expressed by David [Ps. 3, 
4, 5]: * I cried to the Lord with my voice, and he hearkened to me from his 
holy mountain. I went to sleep and slept. I awoke because the Lord es- 
poused my cause.’ ?? — Dial. c. 97, p. 193. B. In another passage Justin 
gives some prominence to the fact that the Saviour looked to God for his 
own deliverance. £*If,?? says he, **the Son of God affirmed that he could 
be saved neither because of his being Son nor on account of his strength 
nor wisdom, but that, though sinless, . . . he could not be saved without 
God, how do you not think that you and others... deceive your- 
selves ?°? — Dial. c. 102, p. 192. D. E. 

® Dial. c. 103, p. 198. D: 
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at departure from life, beseech God, who is able to turn 
aside every wicked, ruthless angel, that he shall not seize 
our soul.?? 10 

The alleged fact, that God through Jesus delivered men 
from death, Justin does not attempt to prove. Perhaps 
he regarded it as implied in his Messiahship, and conse- 
quently in any evidence which established his Messiah- 
ship. Neither does he attempt in this connection to 
prove that Christianity was a protection after death! 


from evil spirits, though he argues that Judaism was 
not. 


19 Dial. c. 105, p. 200. B. 

Justin, in other passages, more than once assumes that in this life 
Christ’s name gave power over demons. * We,’ says he, ‘call him 
Helper and Ransomer, at the power of whose name the demons tremble, 
and to-day, if exorcised in the name of Jesus Christ who was crucified 
under Pontius Pilate, Procurator of Judea, they are rendered obedient ; 
so that from this it is manifest to all, that his Father gave him so much 
power that the demons are subject to his name and to the § Economy ? of 
his suffering.*? — Dial. c. 30, p. 128. A. 

12 According to views which some of the Jews, no doubt, shared with 
the Christians, a soul’s evocation from the Underworld must be effected 
by the aid of ademon. Justin, proceeding on this supposition, continues 
his argument, if it can so be termed, from the point at which it is inter- 
rupted in the text. ¢* And that souls continued to exist I showed you (in 
ce. 5, p. 107. D). And from the soul of Samuel being called up by the 
ventriloquist at the request of Saul, it is manifest that all the souls of 
those who were thus [that is, without Christianity] Just and Prophets, 
fell under the dominion of such powers [i. e. evil spirits], . . . whence 
also God teaches us to strain every nerve that we may become righteous 
[Sicaiovs, my own emendation of an unmeaning 6’ ots] THROUGH HIS 
Son, and to petition at the close of life that our souls may not fall under 
the control of any such spirit.”? — Dial. ec. 105, p. 200. B. C. 

An idea analogous to this of Justin, that insufficient righteousness left 
the soul subject after death to an evil spirit, appears in the Testaments 
of the Twelve Patriarchs, and, as I think, from a Jewish hand. 
“¢ When a troubled soul departs, it is tormented by the evil spirit which 
it served [here] through its desires and wicked works.” —10 (Asher), ©. 
Grabe, Spicileg., Vol. 1, p. 228. The author of the Clementine Homilies 
philosophizes on this subjection to an evil spirit at death. Hom. 9, °. 
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Irenzus speaks of the Jews as * not knowing nor wish- 
ing to understand that all the Prophets announced two 
comings of Christ ; one, indeed, in which ” — after some 
other alleged fulfilments of prophecy — * he remembered 
aguin his dead who had already fallen asleep, and de- 
scended to them, that he might draw them out and might 
save them. 8 

Tertullian at one period in his life denied the liberation 
of the fathers,!* though without questioning the fact that 
Christ had preached to them. At the date of his tract 
against the Jews he would seem to have admitted it. 
Alluding evidently to the two passages from Hosea quoted 
at the beginning of the preceding section, and blending 
them together, he asks, ** Why, after his resurrection from 
the dead, which occurred on the third day, did the 
heavens receive him? according to the prophecy of 
Isaiah, uttered as follows: * Before light ® they shall rise, 
saying to me, Let us go and return to the Lord God, for he 
will take us out and will liberate us. After two days, on 
the third day, which is his glorious resurrection, he be- 
took himself from earth into the heavens.?? !® 

Elsewhere,” however, he quotes the passage, mingling 
with it the words * cwre,? ‘heal, and * pity? from a pre- 
ceding verse, but omitting the word ‘Jiberate? and 
changing ** he will take us out” to “he has taken us out,? 
and explains it of the women, who came to the sepulchre 
expecting to be restored from their affliction by finding 
the Master risen. 

Cyprian among his heads, or positions, to be proved 





The Valentinians also held that ** whoever is sealed with the name of (or 
through, dé) the Father, Son, and Spirit is exempt from seizure (dveri- 
Anmros) by every other power.”? — Doct. Orient. c. 80, p. 987. 

13 Cont. Heres. 4, 33, 1 (4, 56). 

14 See the second part of § XII. 

1% The Latin translation, whence Tertullian no doubt quotes, had ren- 
dered, literally, as it seems, an expression which meant to seek early, or 
hasten to. 

16 Adv. Judzos, c. 13, Opp. 


8 PPA lale se 
17 Ady. Marcion. 4, 43, Opp. p. 574. A. 
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against the Jews, states the two following, and subjoins, 
with other passages, those affixed here to each of them. 

XXIV. “THaT (CHRIST) SHOULD NOT BE CONQUERED 
BY DEATH NOR REMAIN IN THE UNDERWORLD.” * In Psalm 
29 [80, 3], °O Lord, thou hast brought back my soul from 
the Underworld? Also in Psalm 15 [16, 10], * Thow wilt 
not leave my soul in the Underworld, nor permit thy Holy 
One to see corruption.” Also in Psalm 3 [8,5], Z slept and 
took sleep, and rose again because the Lord aided me.? 

XXV. “*THAT HE SHOULD RISE AGAIN FROM THE Un- 
DERWORLD ON THE THIRD DAY. In Hosea [6, 2], * He 
will vivify us after two days; on the third day we shall 
rise again. ?? 18 


§{ X. CHRIST NEEDED PRECURSORS BELOW. 


ACCORDING to Origen, those who had predicted and 
prepared the way for Christ on earth went to the Under- 
world that they might perform the same office for him 
there ; a solution of their descent thither which does not, 
however, appear to have been entertained by others. The 
following is extracted from his second Homily on the 
First Book of Kings, by which must be understood the 
Book of Samuel, then so designated :— 

*¢ Several things have been read. [Origen enumerates 
some.| Next to these was the celebrated account of the 
ventriloquist [i. e. witch of Endor] and Samuel. [1 Sam. 
28, 8—19.] . .. What shall we say? These things have 
been written. Are they true or are they untrue? To say 
they are untrue leads to infidelity. It will fall on the 
heads of those who say it. But to affirm their truth oc- 
casions us inquiry and doubt. We know that some of 
our brethren deny the Scripture, and say, *I do not trust 
a ventriloquist.? The ventriloquist professes to have seen 
Samuel. She lies. Samuel was not brought up... . 





18 Testimon. adv. Judeos, 2, 24, 25, Opp. p- 47. 
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Those who treat the account as-false exclaim, * Samuel in 
the Underworld! Samuel brought up by a ventriloquist ! 
The best of the Prophets! Consecrated to God from his 
birth! . . . Samuel in the Underworld !— Samuel in the 
Lower Regions! ... He never received a heifer or an 
ox [as a bribe]. He judged and condemned The People 
and remained a poor man. He never desired to receive 
anything from such a people. Why should Samuel be 
seen in the Underworld ?- Who followed him thither ? — 
Samuel in the Underworld! Why not Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob there also? Samuel in the Underworld! 
Why not Moses, too, who is coupled with him in the 
statement [Jer.15, 1], Not even if Moses and Samuel should 
stand before me [petitioning for Israel], would I hearken to 
them? Samuel in the Underworld! Why not Jeremiah 
also' #7224 

To the above Origen replies: ** He who does not wish 
to deny that Samuel was indeed the person raised, will 
say that Isaiah and Jeremiah and all the Prophets were 
in the Underworld. . .. We say, . . . it is the narrating 
voice [i.e. the Holy Spirit and not the witch] which says, 
‘The woman saw Samuel.” ® 

Then, after a page or more of other argument, he con- 
tinues: *¢ Let an answer be given to my questions. Who 
is greater, Samuel or Jesus Christ ? Who is greater, the 
Prophets, or Jesus Christ? Who is greater, Abraham or 
Jesus Christ??? And after assuming superiority as con- 
ceded to the latter, he goes on: ** Was not Christ in the 
Underworld? Did not HE go there? Is not that true 
which is said in the Psalms, and which by the Apostles 
in their Acts is interpreted concerning the Saviour’s havy- 
ing descended to the Underworld? It is written [therein] 
that the passage in the Fifteenth Psalm [16, 10] relates to 
him, * Thow wilt not relinquish my soul to the Underworld, 
nor permit thy Holy One to see corruption.? 

“Then if it should be answered, *[Ah, but] what was 
the purpose of Christ’s descent into the Underworld ? 


1 Origen, Opp. 2, pp. 490 - 492. 
2 Thid., p. 492. 
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Was it that he might conquer? Or was he to be con- 
quered by Death [as Abraham and the Prophets were on 
your supposition ?? I would reply,] He did indeed de- 
scend to those regions, not as the slave of the powers 
there (rév éxet), but to wrestle with them as their master 
(ws dearorns tadaicwv), as we formerly stated when explain- 
ing the Twenty-first Psalm? ... The Saviour went down 
that he might save. [But] did he go down there foretold 
by the Prophets or not? Here [on earth] certainly he 
was foretold by the Prophets. .. . Even Moses proclaims 
that he was to dwell among men... . But if Moses 
utters predictions concerning him here, would you not 
have him descend thither also that he might foretell 
Christ’s advent? . . . Did not the other Prophets [do the 
same]? Did not Samuel? What absurdity is there in 
physicians descending to the sick? . . . They were many 
physicians ; but my Lord and Saviour is the Arch-physi- 
cian, for the inward longing which cannot be healed by 
others, he heals... . Do not fear. Do not be amazed. 
Jesus went to the Underworld, and the Prophets before 
him, and they foretold the coming of Christ. ... Why 
should you fear to say that every place has need of 
Christ ?, Does not he who needs Christ need the Prophets 
of Christ? For a man cannot have need of Christ, and 
no need of those who should prepare the way for his 
coming. And John, — than whom, according to the tes- 
timony of our Saviour himself, a greater had not been 
among those born of woman,— . . . do not fear to say 
that HE descended to the Underworld, the herald of the 
Lord. . . . Since («) all [men] descended into the Under- 
world prior to Christ’s time, the Prophets of Christ were 
his forerunners. Thus Samuel descended thither, not in- 
deed simply [i.e. in his character of a man], but as a 
saint. For wherever the Holy One (6 ayos) may be, there 
will be the saint (6 dywos). . . . I say it boldly, therefore ; 
the souls of those who slept needed the prophetic favor. 
. . . Before the coming of my Lord Jesus Christ, it was 
impossible for any one to pass by the tree of life ; it was 


3 See, under § XV. 2, Origen’s exposition of this (the 22d) Psalm. 
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impossible to pass by the appointed guards of the way to 
it. Who could travel it? Who could cause any one to 
pass the flaming sword?* Samuel could not pass the 
flaming sword, nor could Abraham... . The Patriarchs, 
therefore, and Prophets, and all, awaited the coming of 
my Lord Jesus Christ, that he should open the way... . 
There is, therefore, no difficulty in the passage, but all 
things are wonderfully written, and are comprehended by 
all to whom the Deity shall reveal them.??® 

Enoch and Elijah were regarded by the early Chris- 
tians as having been translated ALIVE into Paradise. 
With the exception of the foregoing passage, and the 
forgery entitled **The Ascension of Isaiah,?? I know no 
document by a Catholic Christian which extends, or 
which mentions Catholic Christians that extended, such 
an exemption from the Underworld before Christ’s time 
to ANY THAT HAD DIED. 

Neither have I found in the second or third century 
any who shared Origen’s view that a preparation was 
requisite in the Underworld, as on earth, for Christ’s 
coming, unless it lurk under the following singular mis- 
application of a passage by Cyprian. Among his proofs 
6¢ THAT CHRIST SHOULD RISE AGAIN FROM THE UNDERWORLD 
ON THE THIRD DAY,” he cites Exodus 19, 10, 11. ** The Lord 
said to Moses, Descend and testify to The People, and conse- 
crate them to-day and to-morrow, and let them wash their 
clothing and be ready against the day after to-morrow. 
For on the third day the Lord will descend upon Mount 
Sinai.?? & 


* According to the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, God, 
in the renovation of the Jewish nation, would raise up a new priest. 
66 And in his priesthood, all sin will come to an end, . . . and he will 
open the gates of Paradise, and will still the sword that threatened Adam, 
and will give to the saints to eat of the tree of life.’? — 3 (Levi), 18. 
Grabe, Spicileg., Vol. 1, p. 172. This passage I suppose to be from a 
Jewish hand. 

5 Origen, Opera, 2, pp. 494-498. 

6 Testimon. adv. Judexos, 2, 25. 
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§XI. THE PREACHING. 


1. In the Apostolic Age. 


Two passages in the First Epistle of Peter have been 
regarded as evidence of an opinion having existed already 
in the Apostolic age, and in the mind of an Apostle, that 
the Saviour preached in the Underworld to its tenants. 
The passages are as follows : — 

1 Peter 3, 18-20. ** Christ once suffered for sins, — the 
just on account of the unjust, that he might lead us to God, 
being put to death as regarded the |mere| body, but rendered 
alive by the divine power, through (or by the support of) 
which he went and preached to the spirits in prison, who 
were disobedient formerly, when the long-suffering of God im 
the days of Noah waited until the ark was prepared.” 

Ibid. 4,5—7. (The Heathen) ** who shall render account 
to him that 18 READY to judge the living and the dead. For 
to this end the Gospel was preached to the dead also, that 
[though] they may be condemned by men as regards their 
life here (xara évOpwmrovs capxt), they may live by [the decision 
of | God as regards their spirits. The end of all things 1s 
AT HAND,?”? ete. 

That Peter believed his Master to have been in the 
Underworld would seem an unavoidable inference from 
his argument in Acts.2 This being the case, it is not un- 





1 The Peshito Syriac, the earliest version, probably, of the New Tes- 
tament, translates, according to Dr. Murdock’s rendering of the same, 
“6 He preached to those souls which were detained in Hades.” 

2 66 Men of Isracl, hear these words : Jesus of Nazareth, aman approved 
of God among you by miracles and wonders and signs, which God did by 
him in your midst as you yourselves know, —him .. . you put to death. 
Whom God raised wp, having loosed the pangs of death, since it was not 
possible that he should be held by them. For David says with reference to 
him, ... * On this account my heart rejoiced and my tongue exulted,... 
because thou wilt not leave my soul in the Underworld, nor permit thy 
Holy One to sce corruption.? . . . Men and brethren ; let me speak boldly 
to you concerning the Patriarch David, that he died and was buried ; and 
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natural that the question should have arisen in his own 
mind, or been suggested by an inquirer, ** What did the 
Master do there??? To such a query no answer appar- 
ently could have been devised more consonant than the 
above with the Master’s life and spirit on earth. No 
weariness, trial, or disappointment had withheld him from 
his ministry here. Is it singular that the Apostle, who 
had witnessed this, should suppose that even in the Un- 
derworld he had not remitted his efforts to reclaim the 
erring? Unless, indeed, in the latter of the two passages, 
the term ‘dead, as twice used, have different significa- 
tions, it would be difficult to interpret Peter’s language 
otherwise than as meaning a ministry to the departed. 


2. In the Second and Third Centuries. 


In the second and third centuries, every branch and 
division of Christians, so far as their records enable us to 
judge, believed that Christ preached to the departed ; and 
this belief dates back to our earliest reliable sources of 
information in the former of these two centuries. 


§ XII. THE LIBERATION. 


1. Ln the Apostolic Age. 


THREE passages in Apostolic writings were supposed by 
the Fathers to teach a liberation from the Underworld 
effected at Christ’s resurrection. One of these (1 Peter 4, 
5—7) has been already quoted in the preceding section. 
By recurring to it the reader will see, that, if it includes 


his sepulchre is among us to the present day. But being a Prophet, and 
knowing that God had sworn to him with an oath from the fruit of his loins to 
place (some one] on his throne {the words are here omitted which Griesbach 
rejects], he spoke by foreknowledge concerning the Messiah's resurrection, 
that he was not left in the Underworld, neither did his flesh see corrup- 
tion.?? — Acts 2, 22-81, 
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under the term ‘Jive? the idea of exemption from death 
or the Underworld, that exemption must be connected, 
not with Christ’s resurrection, but with that resurrection 
and judgement of * living AND DEAD” which * Is READY,” 
— with “the end of all things” which ** is at hand.” The 
preaching must be regarded as a preparation for a resur- 
rection yet to come, not for one which, when the Apostle 
wrote, was already past. 

The next is the passage Matthew 27, 52, 53: ** And many 
bodies of the saints who had fallen asleep arose, and coming 
out of their sepulchres after his resurrection entered the holy 
city, and appeared to many,.”? 

According to Origen, it was into the ‘ Heavenly Jerusa- 
lem?! that these saints entered, — into the “ truly holy 
city, that Jerusalem over which Jesus had not wept.??? 

The natural meaning of the passage, in fact the only 
one which it will bear in its connection, is, that at the 
death, not at the resurrection, of Jesus, these sleeping 
saints arose, or awoke (7yép0y), and that after his resur- 
rection the fact of their having come to life was visibly 
demonstrated to many who saw them in Jerusalem. The 
former of these ideas contradicted the belief of the Fathers, 
that these saints did not leave the Underworld until the 
Lord’s resurrection. The latter contradicted their opinion 
that he took them with him to Paradise. The passage, 
moreover, states that the BopIES of these saints arose. 
This agreed neither with the view of those Catholics who 
regarded the reassumption of the body by the saints as 
yet to take place at a future resurrection, nor with that 
of the opposite party, who, as well as the Heretics, re- 
jected such a reassumption entirely. 

Whether, therefore, the passage originated from Mat- 
thew, or be, as some have supposed, a later interpolation, 
it can in neither case have been intended to teach a lber- 
ation from the Underworld analogous to that believed by 
the Fathers. Compare Jndirect Testimony, p. 88. 

The third passage which was regarded as alluding to 





1 Comment. in Rom. Lib. 5, 10, Opp. 4, p. 568. A. 
2 Comment. in Matt. Tom. 12, 43, Opp. 3, p. 566. A. 
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this liberation is the following from Paul’s Epistle to the 
Ephesians, 4, 7—11: ** Zo each of us has been given favor 
according to the measure of Clr ust’s bounty. Wherefore [the 
Scripture] says (Ps. 68, 18), * ASCENDING ON HIGH, HE LED 
CAPTIVE THE CAPTIVES, AND CONFERRED GIFTS ON MEN,? 
— Now this * He ASCENDED,? what does it imply, if not that 
he also descended into the lower parts of the earth ? He that 
descended is the same as he that ascended above all the 
heavens that he might fulfil all things. — And he gave some 
to be apostles, and others public teachers, and others evan- 
gelists, and others pastors and private teachers,” ete. 

The idea of Christian gifts to which Paul was giving 
utterance, recalled to his mind a passage from the Old 
Testament touching gifts. Part of the passage suggested 
a thought extraneous to his subject, which he expresses 
parenthetically. He understands it as probably implying 
that the Messiah should descend into the Underworld. 
Perhaps it may be one of the passages used by Paul ac- 
cording to Acts 17, 3, in proof ** that the Messiah was to suffer 
and rise again from the dead.? But of a liberation effected 
at the same time for others Paul mentions nothing. If 


8 & They came to Thessalonica where was a synagogue of the Jews. And 
according to Paul’s custom, he entered among them and argued with them 
for three Sabbaths from the Scriptures, opening and alleging that it was 
requisite for the Messiah to suffer and arise from the dead, and that this 
Jesus whom I announce to you is the Messiah.?? — Acts 17,1—-3. The 
connection gives us no light as to what passages Paul used. But else- 
where we find him using the argument already quoted from, and with an 
additional link or two in the chain of connection. ** We,?? says Paul, 
* announce to you the glad tidings that the promise which was made TO THE 
FATHERS, God has fulfilled TO US THEIR CHILDREN by raising up Jesus. 

. And as to his raising him from the dead, no more to return to cor- 
ruption, he has thus spoken : * I will give to vou the mercies surely prom- 
ised TO Davip.? On which account [the Scripture] elsewhere says, * Thou 
wilt not give thy Holy One to see corruption.? David indeed .. . fell 
asleep and was placed with his fathers, and saw corruption. But he whom 
God raised up did not see corruption.?? — Acts 13, 32-37. An interpre- 
tation of the passage in Ephesians which does not treat it as referring to 
Christ will be found in the Christian Examiner (Boston), Vol. V. pp. 
65-67. Neither interpretation is without difficulties. 
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there is any faith to be placed in the connection as a 
guide to interpretation, he was not thinking of such a 
thing. That part of the quotation which was regarded by 
the Fathers as referring to the rescued captives, he neither 
uses nor notices. He seems to have cited it because he 
could not make the desired quotation without it. 

Of a liberation, therefore, that accompanied the Sa- 
viour’s resurrection, no mention is left to us out of the 
Apostolic age. If the idea already existed, it is not al- 
luded to. 


2. In the Second and Third Centuries. 


In the second and third centuries, the belief of the 
above-mentioned liberation appears to have been almost 
universal. Hermas may have substituted for it a libera- 
tion after baptism by the Apostles, or may have held it 
inconsistently with the latter opinion.* Tertullian was the 
only one of whom it can be affirmed that at one time he 
denied it.° According to his tract, De Anima, the sword, 


* See § XIII. ‘ 

5 Under § XXII. 4, will be given two passages concerning the state of 
departed souls since Christ, one from Justin and the other from Ivenzus, 
to the purport that **souls abide somewhere” or **go to an invisible 
place” until the resurrection. These have been erroneously understood 
as implying a belief by their writers, that no change had been effected in 
the state of such as departed before Christ. See Pearson on the Creed, 
note t on p. 363; and King, in his History of the Apostles’ Creed, pp. 
207, 208. 

The opposition of Protestants to the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory 
and indulgences led them to lay stress on the position, that no change of 
state was possible after death. Protestant advocates of Church authority 
were of course indisposed to admit either that such a change had taken 
place in the condition of the Patriarchs, or that the early Church believed 
it to have taken place. Pearson (in his work on the Creed, pp. 370, 371) 
ventures the assertion, that ** the most ancient of all the Fathers whose 
writings are extant, were so far from believing that the end of Christ’s 
descent into hell [i. e. the Underworld] was to translate the saints of 
old into heaven, that they thought them not to be in heaven yet, 
NOR EVER TO BE REMOVED FROM THAT PLACE IN WHICH THEY WERE 
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gate-keeper of Paradise, ** yields to none save those who 
have DEPARTED IN CHRIST, NOT IN ADAM, . . . not in gen- 
tle fevers and in bed, but AMIDST TORTURES.”?® Christian 
martyrs alone were as yet in Paradise. To this peculiar- 
ity he was led, however, by pushing to their consequences 
arguments which the Liberalist Catholics did not use and 
which the Orthodox did not venture to carry out;7 and 
which, moreover, he himself at other times either cannot 
have used, or cannot have pushed to the same extent, 
since, beside the quotation in § IX. he tells us in an- 
other work, ** You see in what manner also the Divine 
Wisdom put to death its own first-born and only-begot- 
ten Son, who, to be sure, was to gain the victory, and 
also to bring back others to life®?* And elsewhere he 
says: ** He [Christ] led captive. . . . Death or humanam 
servitutem enslaved humanity.”® And again: *¢ Adam 
restored to his Paradise by hearty confession [of Christ] is 
not silent.?? 10 Even the * Ascension of Isaiah,?— which 
represents that prophet as having seen in the seventh 
heaven during his lifetime “all the saints from Adam, 
holy Abel and every other saint,” !1— states that *¢ on the 


BEFORE CHRIST'S DEATH, until the resurrection? ; and, in proof of this 
broad assertion, refers to but three Fathers prior to the fourth century, 
namely, Justin, Ireneus, and Tertullian. It escaped his attention, that 
on his own pages he had placed the statement of Irenzeus, that ** the 
Lord remembered his dead saints . . . and descended to draw them 
out (cxtrahere cos) and to save them.”? See his note * on p. 366. 
Marcion would indeed have lost his labor in proving that Abraham and 
the saints were left in the Underworld, if none of his cotemporaries be- 
lieved that they had been taken out. If the reader wishes to investigate this 
point, let him examine the whole of § II. ; and under § III. the extracts 
from Ignatius, Clement, Origen, and from the opponents of Tertullian ; 
under § VI., from Barnabas ; under § VII., from Arnobius ; under § VIII., 
from Ireneus ; under § IX., from Justin ; under § XIII., from Hermas ; 
and under § III., and in the Appendix, Note E, from Cyprian ; besides 
other passages which he will find scattered through this work. 

6 De Anima, c. 55, p. 358. D. 

7 See § XXII. 4, 5, and compare § XXI. 6. 

8 Contra Gnosticos Scorpiace, ec. 7, Opp. p. 623. D. 

9 Adv. Mare. 5, 8, Opp. p. 690. D. 

10 De Peenitentia, c. 12, Opp. p. 148. D. 1 Ch. 9, 7, 8. 
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third day (Christ) shall rise again,. . . and many also of 
the saints shall ascend with him.” ” 

The belief of the Liberation was so firmly rooted and 
general at the date of our earliest records in the second 
century, as to evince that it had grown up in that his- 
torical chasm which separates the Apostolic and Ecclesias- 
tic ages, if indeed it may not have originated in the age 
of the Apostles themselves. 

How did this belief arise? Probabilities alone can be 
suggested in answer. They are the following. Chris- 
tianity was preached as a life-giving religion at a time 
when one prominent meaning of life was exemption from 
the Underworld.® The belief of such an exemption was 
not only generally maintained in the second and third 
centuries as the prerogative of Christians, but the Libera- 
tion itself was in a variety of ways DIRECTLY connected 
with the acceptance of Christianity.4 When a belief 
had already arisen, therefore, in a mission of the Saviour 
below, the idea that those who accepted his teachings 
there must also be entitled to this exemption, was a not 
unnatural consequent. Loose methods of interpretation 
rendered it easy to infer, from passages of the Old and 
New Testaments already adduced, that such a Liberation 
had actually accompanied the Saviour’s resurrection, and 
there was the greater inducement to this use of the Old 
Testament, as the Christians thereby found their store- 
house of arguments against the Jews much better filled. 
Jewish Scripture contained nothing applicable to a 
‘ Preaching? in the Underworld, but much which could 
be misinterpreted of a Liberation from it. Either would 
have implied, according to their method of reasoning, 
that the Messiah was to die. 





EB Choo 16,17; 

13 See Appendix, Note B. 

14 See the views of Marcion in § II.; the arguments of Clement of 
Alexandria and the citation from Peter by Cyprian in the second division 
of § III.; the statements of Hermas in § XIII. ; and compare Note B in 
the Appendix. Clement plainly implies, what Marcion, Cyprian, and 
Hermas affirm, that liberation from the Underworld depended on the 
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§ XIII. THE BAPTISM. 


THE Christian Fathers treated baptism as a prerequi- 
site for the Kingdom of Heaven,! and marvellously mag- 
nified its virtues. Some of their hearers, however, seem 
to have thought that a common argument, which was 
universally regarded as sound when directed against Jew- 
ish rites, could not become unsound by being applied to 
Christian ones. ** Here,?? says Tertullian, ** those wretches 
raise questions. They say, * Baptism therefore is un- 
necessary, since faith is sufficient; for Abraham pleased 
God without any water-sacrament by faith alone.” ? 
There was certainly a difficulty in maintaining baptism 
as a prerequisite for salvation, and at the same time ad- 
mitting, not only that the Patriarchs had been acceptable 
to God without it, but that they had gone to heaven with- 
out it. The devout Hermas, author of the Shepherd, 
sought a solution of this among the difficulties which he 
considered. His efforts are interesting, as honest, though 
not always successful, attempts to meet questions which 
had troubled his own mind, and his manner forms an 
agreeable contrast to some of the harsher controversial 
spirit of the age. 

Hermas undertook to have the Old Testament saints 
baptized below. But in the Gospel of John it is stated 
(4, 3), *¢ Jesus baptized not, but his disciples” ; a fact not 
overlooked in the second century. Opponents of Tertu- 
lian said, **The Lord came, and HE did not baptize? ;8 
and Hermas seems to have felt it, for he commits the 
baptism to the Apostles and their companions. The pas- 
sage to be quoted is from an allegorical description of 


becoming Christ’s disciples, to which, however, the last-mentioned writer 
deemed baptism an essential. 

1 Tt is permitted no one to obtain salvation without baptism.?? — 
Tertullian de Baptismo, c. 12, Opp. p. 261. A. 

2 De Baptismo, ec. 13, Opp. p. 262. A. 

8 De Baptismo, c. 11, Opp. p. 260. C. 
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the erection of a tower which represents the Christian 
Church. 

SIMILITUDE 9, c. 3, ** Then those six (c. 12, messengers 
of the Saviour) commanded that stones should be 
brought from a certain deep place [the Underworld] 
and prepared for the erection of the tower (c. 13, This 
tower is the Church), and ten white stones squared and 
uncut were raised up.” c. 4, *¢ After those ten stones, 
twenty-five others were raised from the deep place... . 
After these, thirty-five others were raised; ... after 
these, forty stones ascended.” c. 15, *¢* The ten stones 
which were placed in the foundation are the first age,4 
and the following twenty-five the second age of Just 
Men. But those thirty are the Prophets and Ministers 
of the Lord [under the old dispensation]. But the 
forty are the Apostles and Teachers of the preaching of 
the Son of God.” cc. 16, “* Why, I said, did these stones 
ascend from the deep place, and why were they placed 
in the tower, seeing that they already had just spirits ? 
It is necessary, [the angel] answered, that they should 
ascend through water, in order to be at rest. For they 
could not otherwise enter the kingdom of God, than 
by laying aside the mortality® of their former life. 
They, therefore, though departed, were impressed with 
the seal of the Son of God, and entered into the king- 
dom of God. For before a man receives the name of 
the Son of God, he is destined to Death ; but when he 
receives that seal [baptism], he is hberated from Death 
and delivered over to Life. To them, therefore, that 
seal was preached, and they used it that they might 
enter the kingdom of God. . .. These Apostles and 
Teachers who preached [while on earth] the name of the 
Son of God, after they died in his faith and the power 
which he granted them, preached to those who had pre- 


* The first, or uncircumcised age, from Adam to Abraham ; the second, 
or circumcised, from Abraham to Moses, a division based on the intro- 
duction of cireumcision and the Mosaic Law. Compare Justin’s Dialogue, 
ec. 23, 27, 43, 92. 

5 See Appendix, Note B. 
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viously passed away,and themselves gave them the seal 
of their preaching. . . . Through these, therefore, they 
[the previously dead] were made alive and acquainted 
with the name of the Son of God; and on this account 
ascended with them, and were fitted into the structure 
of the tower, and were built in without cutting ;° for 
they died in justice and in great chastity, only they had 
not this seal.” 

To an attentive mind it will already have occurred that 
the foregoing is inconsistent with the idea that the Libera- 
tion took place at Christ’s resurrection. Hermas may, 
like Clement of Alexandria, have failed to notice the in- 
consistency, or may have intended that the Saviour’s 
preaching below — which, however, he does not mention 
— was followed by a mission of the Apostles, until which 
time the Liberation of these departed saints was deferred. 
The former supposition is perhaps the more probable. A 
pious disposition not unfrequently becomes inconsistent 
in endeavoring to maintain usages to which it is attached. 
When disconnected from boldness,— as was the case in 
Hermas, — such a disposition is not likely to deny, point- 
blank, favorite dogmas of its co-religionists. And in the 
present instance a conscious postponement of the Libera- 
tion would have required a denial of much theology that 
had gathered around it. 

Ireneus may allude to, though he does not plainly 
mention, a baptism by the Saviour below. He says that 
through Christ *¢all who had been disciples since the be- 
ginning [of the human race], being purified and washed, 
come into the life of God ;* that to the departed Just 
Men, Prophets, and Patriarchs the Lord “¢ remitted their 
Sins IN LIKE MANNER AS to us,?? ’— phraseology which to 
a Christian of his day would have suggested a baptism of 
the departed, though the difficulties in the way of such a 
doctrine may have prevented Irenzeus from plainly affirm- 
ing it. 


6 Bad stones had their defects cut away. 
7 Treneus, 4, 22, 1 (4, 39). 
8 Idem, 4, 27, 2 (4, 45). 
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Clement of Alexandria, notwithstanding his quotation 
from the above passage of Hermas, does not in his own 
words mention a baptism of the departed ; nor, unless 
some passage has escaped my attention, is it alluded to 
by the other Fathers of the second or third century. The 
New Testament afforded no warrant for a baptism by the 
Saviour, and the Apostles could not baptize in the Under- 
world those whom their Master had already taken out 
of it. 


§ XIV. SATAN, OR DEATH, LORD OF THE UNDER- 
WORLD. 


THE names! by which the Jews designated the Prince 
of evil spirits may not always have been synonymes for 
each other, but Samael and Satan seem to have been 
identical. In the Jewish theology as contained in the 
Talmud, Samael or Satan appears in a twofold capacity, 
as the Angel of Death? and as the ruler of the Gentile 
world, or of all creatures except the Jews? In the the- 








1 Lightfoot, in his Horwa Hebraice, on Luke 11, 15, says that he finds 
three evil spirits who are called by the Jews § Prince of the Demons.’ 
1. *The Angel of Death.? 2. ¢Asmodeus.? 3. *Beelzebub.? In the 
Book of Enoch, Azazyel is the leader of the fallen angels. In the As- 
cension of Isaiah the term Berial (a different form probably of Beliar 
or Belial) designates (ch. 2, 4) *the Angel of Iniquity,? or (ch. 4, 2) *the 
Prince of this World,’ and is perhaps used interchangeably for Samael. 

2 Wetstein, in his note on Hebrews 2, 14, quotes the following: 
Targum Jonathan, Gen. 3, 6, ‘And the woman saw Samael, the Angel 
of Death.? Bava Bathra, f. 16.1, Rabbi Lakisch said, * He is Satan ; 
he is the Angel of Death.? Devarim R. ult., Samael was the cause (?) 
of death to the whole world.” 

In the Koran the Angel of Death is Azrael or Azrail, apparently dis- 
tinct from Satan. 

8 Wetstein quotes, in his note on John 12,31, the following : ** Bemid- 
mar R. 16, f. 220-223. When the Law was given, God summoned 
the Angel of Death, and said to him, The whole world is in your power 
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ology of the Fathers he holds two positions analogous to 
the foregoing, but so developed as to create some discord- 
ance between them. He is the God of this World (2. e. 
of the unbelieving World) ;* the Prince of the Powers of 
the Air (i. e. of the Demon-deities who ruled the Gentiles), 
dwelling in the firmament.® He is also the Lord of the 


except this nation which I have chosen for myself. ... The Angel of 
Death said in the presence of God, I am created to no purpose in the 
world. God answered, I created thee to watch over the nations of the 
world. . . . When the children of Israel stood at Mount Sion [Sinai ?] 
and said, Exod. 24,7 [All that the Lord hath said will we do and be 
obedient}, God called the Angel of Death and said to him, Although 
I have appointed you World-Ruler over creatures —?’? Wetstein 
omits the rest of the quotation, the foregoing part of which would lead 
us to expect in conclusion a special exception as above in favor of the 
Jews. See also Lightfoot, Hor. Hebr., on John 12, 31. 

* Origen says: ** He is called the Prince of the World, not because he 
created it, but because there are many sinners in this world. Inasmuch, 
therefore, as he is the Prince of Sin, he is also called the Prince of the 
World ; Prince, that is, of those who have not yet left the world and 
turned to the Father.°? — In Numeros Hom. 12, 4, Opp. 2, p. 315. D. 
Tertullian tells Marcion: ** Therefore, if (Paul) says that the Gentiles 
were without God, and their God is the Devil, not the Creator, it is 
apparent that that * Lord of this Age? (2 Cor. 4, 4) is to be understood 
whom the Gentiles received as God; not the Creator, of whom they are 
ignorant.?? — Adv. Marcion, 5, 11, Opp. p. 598. C. D. 

5 Tt will be easy,” says Tertullian, “to interpret the Lord of this 
Age as the Devil, who said, according to the Prophet (Is. 14, 14), ¢Z will 
be like the Most High ; I will place my throne among the clouds /? 9? — 
Adv. Marcion, 5, 11, Opp. p. 598. B. And again: ** Who is he? [The 
Prince of the Powers of the Air, Eph. 2, 2,] without doubt, he who 
raises up children of unbelief in opposition to the Creator, having pos- 
sessed himself of this air, as the Prophet [I follow the text of the 
Tauchnitz edit.] relates that he said, $7 will place my throne among the 
clouds, I will be like the Most High.? This is the Devil, whom elsewhere 
too —if indeed persons wish so to understand the Apostle —we recog- 
nize as the God of this Age.” — Adv. Marcion, 5,17, Opp. p. 608. C. 

The Ascension of Isaiah states : ** We then ascended into the fir- 
mament, I and he (the angel), where I beheld Samael and his powers. 
Great slaughter was perpetrated by him, and diabolical deeds.?? — Ch. 
7, 9. And again: He (Christ) descended into the firmament where 
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Underworld, and in this capacity is called ‘ Death.?® 
This is the character in which we are here to consider 
him. Any examination into his character as Prince of 
Evil would lead us too far from our subject. 

A passage in the Writer to the Hebrews has been re- 
garded as the earliest allusion from a Christian pen to 
Satan as Ruler of the Dead. He is there spoken of as 
having *the dominion of death The Greek term for 
dominion, «pdros, has sometimes the force of ‘regal au- 
thority, but the connection of the passage does not fore- 
close difference of opinion as to its interpretation. 

Some of the Fathers leave us in no doubt that at least 

one — and a very prominent — sense in which they un- 
derstood Satan to have the dominion of death was this : 
they supposed him to have detained in his gloomy regions 
below, and to have ruled over, the departed members of 
the human family, until Christ descended for their libera- 
tion. By them mankind, except Christians, were gen- 
erally — though not without doubt on the part of some 
regarded as still becoming his prey at death. 
But how had Satan attained this authority ? There 
are different answers to this question by some of the 
Fathers, while others give us no answer, and do not even 
intimate that the question had occurred to them. 

Ireneus says: The Law burdened sinful man by 
showing him to be THE DEBTOR OF [or due to] Death,? 7 











the Prince of this World dwells; . .. he descended . . . to the angels 
of the air; . . . they were plundering and assaulting one another.?? — 
Ch. 10, 29-31. 


6 Origen tells us: ‘Death in the Scriptures . . . signifies many 
things. For the separation of the body from the soul is named death ; 
but this can neither be regarded as an evil nor a good... . And, 
again, that separation of the soul from God which sin occasions is called 
death. This is obviously an evil, and is also called the wages of sin... . 
And again, THE Deviu himself, the author of this death, Is CALLED 
DeatH, and he it is who is called the last enemy of Christ that shall be 
destroyed. But the region of THE UNDERWORLD, WHERE [before Christ] 
SOULS WERE DETAINED BY DraTH [the Devil], it also Is CALLED DEATH.” 
— In Rom. Lib. 6, 6, Opp. 4, p. 576. B. C. 

7 For the convenience of the reader I subjoin the connection of the 
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and thinks, as will appear in a citation under § XVI., 
that, in order to man’s release, his enemy needed to 
be JUSTLY conquered; expressions which would seem 
to imply a belief that this enemy had a right to hold 
man. Yet the foregoing quotation is introduced by say- 
ing, that “* when the Law came, which was given through 
Moses, and testified of Sin that he is a sinner, it took 
away his regal dignity, disclosing him to be a ROBBER 
and HOMICIDE, instead of a king”? And a citation from 
the same writer, which will be found in § XVIII. 2, 
treats the Apostate Angel as having ‘seized rapaciously 
what was not his.? 

Ireneeus may have made a not very well-defined dis- 
tinction in his own mind between Satan as the personifi- 
cation of Sin, and the same being as the personifica- 
tion of Death, supposing him, in his former capacity, to 
be unjustifiable for misleading man, but in his latter to 
be fairly entitled to him after he was misled. It is more 
probable, however, that his ideas were simply confused 
and inconsistent. 

The author of the Clementine Homilies says that “ to 
the soul [which calumniates God] no rest (or place of 
rest) will be given in the Underworld, by him who is 
APPOINTED as ruler there.”?8 This writer was too singular 
to represent any one’s views but his own; nor is it likely 
that the fair inferences from his position would have been 
accepted by himself. 


passage : ** Therefore they (the Gnostics) who say that he (Christ) was 
manifested in appearance, but not born in the flesh, nor truly made man, 
are as yet under the former condemnation, and advocate the cause of Sin; 
since, according to them, that Death has not been conquered, which 
*reiyned from Adam to Moses, even over such as had not sinned after the 
similitude of Adam’s transgression.? But when the Law came, which 
was given through Moses, and testified of Sin that he is a sinner, it took 
away his regal dignity (regnuwm, a translation probably of Bacv\elav), 
disclosing him to be a robber and homicide, instead of a king. But it 
burdened sinful man, by showing him to be the debtor of (or due to) 
. Death, rewm Mortis [a translation probably of épecdér nv Oavdrov] ostendens 
eum.?? —Irenzus, 3, 18, 7 (3, 20). 
8 Hom. 11, 10, Cotelerius, Pat. Apost., Vol. 1, p. 701. 
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According to Origen, it was simply the lot of human 
nature that it descended-to the Underworld, and thereby 
became a prey to Satan. “If that Death,” he tells us, 
66 which detained souls in the Underworld, he said, as it is 
in some copies, to § have reigned even over those who did NOT 
sin after the manner of Adam's transgression, we under- 
stand that some of the saints had fallen under that Death, 
if not by the law of sinning, yet certainly by that of dy- 
ing ; and that therefore Christ descended into the Under- 
world, not only that he himself should not be held by 
Death,® but that he might draw out those who were kept 
there, as we have said, not so much by the crime of 
transgression as by the condition affixed to dying; ... 
he destroyed the kingdoms of death, out of which it is 
written that he liberated the captives. But as to the 
enemy and tyrant whose kingdoms he ruined, hear in 
what manner the Apostle says that HE shall be destroyed. 
(1 Cor. 15, 26.) * The last enemy, he says, * shall be de- 
stroyed, [namely] Death.? ? 1° 

The Dispute of Archelaus with Manes takes a different 
view from either of the above. Its author had perhaps 
felt the force of the Manichzean objection, that the wor- 
shippers of the Jewish Deity went to the regions of 
darkness. Two passages are discussed in the following 
extract, the statement of Paul (Rom. 5, 14), * Death 
reigned from Adam to Moses, even over such as did not sin 
in the same manner as Adam,? and the term (2 Cor. 3, 7), 
© Ministration of Death? which he applies to the com- 
munication of the Law. Archelaus, who appears as the 
Catholic disputant, explains Paul’s words as follows: 
*¢ Since the memory of the wicked did not faithfully re- 
tain the natural law written on their hearts, . . . and by 
transgression of its commandments Death obtained a 
kingdom among men, ... Death exulted and reigned 
with full power until Moses, even over those who had 
not sinned in the manner mentioned; over sinners as 
properly his and subject to him, . . . but over the right- 





9 See the third division of § XVIII. 
10 Comment. in Rom., Lib. 5, 1, Opp. 4, p. 551. B. C. 
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eous, because, instead of obeying, they resisted him. . . 
When Moses came and gave the Law .. . he delivered 
to Death only those who should transegress it. Death 
Was PROHIBITED from reigning over all. For by the direc- 
tion of the Law to him, * You shall not touch these 
who keep my precepts, he reigned over sinners 
alone... . But even after this, Death wished to rescind 
the contract prescribed [a euphemism apparently for ‘the 
conditions imposed ?] by Moses, and to reign anew over 
the just; and he rushed upon the Prophets, killing and 
stoning those who were sent by God, even to [the time 
of] Zacharias. But my Lord Jesus, who watched over 
the justice [just administration ?] of the Law of Moses, 
being indignant at Death for his transgression of the 
agreement, . . . saw fit to come in a human body, that 
he might * vinprcaTE, ® not himself, but Moses and those 
who in succession after him had been oppressed by the 
violence of Death. . . . The Law is called ¢ The Ministra- 
tion of Death, because it delivered sinful transgressors to 
Death. But it protected its observers from Death, and 
placed them in glory through the support and aid of our 
Lord Jesus Christ.?? ® 

Marcion believed the existence of Satan, whom, says 
Tertullian, ** both we and Marcion recognize as an [evil] 
angel.??14 He was brought into being by the Creator, 
for, according to Tertullian, Marcion regarded the Crea- 


11 This is perhaps an erroneous quotation of Ps. 105, 15, ** Zouch not 
mine anointed, and do my prophets no harm? ; or the writer may have 
confounded with the Pentateuch some of the traditional comments upon 
it, such as are quoted from Wetstein in a note near the beginning of this 
section. 

2 Compare the note on this word as quoted from Arnobius in the third 
division of § XXII. 

8 Archelai et Manetis Disputat., ch. 30. Routh, Relig. Sac., Vol. 5, 
pp. 112-115. 

1 Ady. Marcion, 5, 12, Opp. p. 600. B. Mr. Norton seems to have 
overlooked this passage. See his Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. 3, 
p- 61 (2d edit. p. 64). Compare with it an extract from Tertullian in a 
note under § XXI. 2. 
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tor as *the author of the Devil! Whether he iden- 
tified him with the personification of Death, does not 
appear. ' 

The Valentinians believed in a Devil, “* whom,” says 
Trenzus, ** they also call Cosmocrator,?? 1° that is, World- 
ruler. He dwelt in this world,” possibly in the firmament 
which formed its upper limit. They personified Death, 
and no doubt identified him with the Cosmocrator, the 
ruler of this Underworld, as they regarded it,—this region 
of darkness, where, as will appear in the sixth division of 
§ XXII. they regarded the earthly-minded after death as 
remaining until destroyed by the conflagration. 


§ XV. FOREBODINGS OF CONFLICT. 


1. The Agony in the Garden. 


Wout the Lord of the Underworld surrender his pris- 
oners without a battle? This was hardly to be expected. 
In the Scripture interpretations of Origen we find the 
Saviour represented towards the close of his life as look- 
ing with anxiety to the conflict that should follow. On 
the words of Matthew (26, 37), ** Taking Peter and the two 
sons of Zebedee, he began to be sorrowful and heavy,” Origen 
remarks, ** For perhaps he saw, standing by, the ‘kings 
of the earth and princes [that is, as elsewhere explained, 
the demon-powers], congregated together against the Lord, 
and against his Christ? . . . Therefore he began to be sad 
as concerned his human nature, which was subject to such 





16 Adv. Marc. 2, 10, Opp. p. 461. B. 

16 Cont. Heres. 1,5, 4(1, 1). The term is borrowed from Paul’s ex- 
pression, ** World-rulers of this darkness,?? Eph. 6, 12. 

W Tbid. 

18 Doctrina Orient., c. 61, Clem. Alex. Opp. p. 984. 

1 Comment. in Joan., Tom. 32, 15, Opp: 4, p. 448. A.; and in Genes. 
Hom. 9, 3, Opp. 2, p. 86. A. 
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sufferings, but not as to his divine nature, which was far 
removed from suffering of this kind. . . . Seeing there- 
fore that contest impending which he was not to maintain 
against flesh and blood, but against so many kings of the 
earth, who were standing by, and princes congregated 
against himself, as never previously [had collected], he 
BEGAN to fear or to be sad, suffering no further sadness 
or fear, however, than the beginning of it. But he did 
BEGIN to fear and be sad, at which time he said (Matt. 
26, 38), * My soul is sad even to death. 


2. The Twenty-second Psalm. 


The contents of this Psalm would render it probable 
that it may have been used among the Jews as an expres- 
sion both of suffering and of confidence in God. Those 
who appreciate the power of a familiar devotional strain 
to support the soul under suffering, will hardly need fur- 
ther explanation of the fact that its first line was uttered 
by the Saviour on the cross. The Fathers put into the 
Saviour’s mouth the whole Psalm, and did not always 
select as the subject of their comments those portions 
which would sound most gratefully to the ear of modern 
devotion. The * Roaring Lion,” by allusion to 1 Peter 
5, 8, was commonly interpreted to mean Satan or Death. 
Origen understands the * Gaping Bulls? which surrounded 
the speaker to mean Demons, and adds, * It is probable 
that (Jesus) saw around him the [infernal] powers, which 
wished to seize upon his soul and force it down to the 
regions of gloom.” On the eleventh verse, ** Be not far 
Jrom me, for trouble is near, for there is no one to help,?? 
he remarks: * Perhaps the words ‘trouble is near? were 
uttered while yet on the cross with reference to his exi- 
gence in the Underworld from its rulers. He speaks this 
as if destitute of assistance from the angels; for not one 
of them dared to descend thither with him.” % 

Tertullian tells the Jews, ‘If you still desire teachings 
[of the Old Testament] concerning the Lord’s cross, the 





2 Origen Ser. Com. in Matt., No. 90, Opp. 3, p. 902. 
8 Comment. in Ps, 21 (22), Opp. 2, p. 621. 
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twenty-first [twenty-second] Psalm can give you enough 
of it, containing, as it does, the whole history of Christ’s 
suffering, who was thenceforward to sing his own glory. 
. . . When he implored the aid of his Father, * Save 
me, he says, * from the mouth of the Lion, — that is, of 
Death.??# 

Justin’s interpretation of the same passage will be found 
in § IX. 


§ XVI. THE VICTORY. — THE UNDERWORLD RIVEN. 


Our Saviour, in answer to the Jews who charged him 
with casting out demons by the aid of Beelzebub, called 
attention to their inconsistency by the remark that Beel- 
zebub could not be expected to lay waste his own posses- 
sions, and that a stronger alone than Beelzebub could 
do it. 

Though the reply of Jesus was less frequently misin- 
terpreted than its appositeness to our subject might have 
induced us to anticipate, yet it was misinterpreted, and 
it will, with its exposition by Origen, form no inappropri- 
ate introduction to the present section. ¢ How,? says 
the Saviour, ** can any one enter the strong one’s house and 
plunder his goods, except he first bind the strong one, and 
then he will plunder his house?%1 Or, according to the 
wording of Luke’s Gospel, * When a strong one in armor 
guards his threshold, his property is undisturbed. But 
when a stronger than he, coming upon him, shall conquer 
him, he takes away his armor in which he trusted, and 
divides his spotls.?? * 

Origen, alluding to and quoting the above, says: ** Christ 
voluntarily ‘emptied himself and took the form of a ser- 
vant, and suffered the rule of the tyrant, ‘being made 
obedient unto Death, ® by which death he destroyed * him 


* Adv. Judmos, c. 10, Opp. p. 222. A. 1 Matt. 12, 29. 

2 Luke 11, 21, 22. 

8 Philip. 2, 7,8 Paul’s words are ** obedient even to [the suffering of] 
death.” 
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who had the dominion of death, that is, the Devil, * that he 

might liberate those who were held by Death. For hav- 
ing > bound the strong one, he went into his house, into the 
house of Death, into the Underworld, and thence plun- 
dered his goods, that is, carried off the souls which he 
held, ... ‘and thence S ascending on high, led captive the 
captives? 738 

It is one instance of the inconsistencies of the Fathers, 
that in the foregoing Christ is represented as first binding 
his enemy, and then entering his house, whereas other 
passages commonly mention a fearful struggle as occur- 
ring in the Underworld. 

The earliest. Christian passage in which the germ of 
the above opinion might be sought is from the Writer to 
the Hebrews, who says that Christ partook of flesh and 
blood, ** that through death he might destroy him who has 
the dominion of death, that is, the Devil2®® But the fur- 
ther object there stated is not the delivery of the dead 
from his power, but of the living from the fear of death, 
—that he “might deliver as many as through fear of 
death were, during their whole lives, subject to slavery?" 
The passage, moreover, does not explain the connection 
between Christ’s death and the Devil’s destruction. 

Justin Martyr speaks of Christ as having, * for the sal- 
vation of such as believed on him, endured humiliation 
and suffering, that by dying and rising again he might 
conquer Death,’?® but does not explain the nature of the 
victory. The reader may examine a further extract from 
him in the next section, to see whether it throws light on 
the subject. 

Irenzus is the earliest writer who DILATES on the Sav- 
iour’s victory. Before quoting him, it will be necessary, 
however, to explain one of his peculiarities. In reply 
to the Gnostics who maintained that there was no con- 


* Heb. 2, 14. 

5 Ps. 68, 1s, Origen, Comment. in Rom., Lib. 6, 10, Opp. 4, pp. 567. 
D., 568. A. 

CET. api Das 7 Ch, 2, 15. 

8 Apol. 1, ¢. 63, p. 82: A. 
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nection, or but an indirect one, between the Old and 
New Dispensations, Irenzeus endeavored to show that the 
events of the Old Dispensation were antithetically re- 
peated in the New, leaving it to be inferred that this 
repetition implied a direct connection between the two. 
Keeping his mind intently fixed on the discovery of these 
antitheses, and forgetting consistency or coherence in his 
search for them, he blends Christ’s moral victory, won by 
resisting Satan’s temptations, and, if I may so term it, 
his physical victory in the Underworld, in such inextri- 
cable confusion, that it is difficult to decide, in many in- 
stances, which of the two was most present to his mind, 
In order to save perplexity to the reader, I will select, at 
the risk of error, what seems most pertinent, in the fol- 
lowing passages, to the Underworld victory, and defer to 
their close a connected specimen of the confusion whence 
they are extracted. 

But further, as Satan was not only Lord of the Under- 
world and the dead, but Ruler of this world, the same 
victory which liberated the departed from his dominions 
broke his power over men in this life, so that Irenzeus 
blends together, as do other Fathers, the liberation from 
the Underworld and the liberation from Satan in this life, 
under the general idea of MAN’s liberation from thraldom. 

The reader will remember Origen’s expression, that 
Christ descended to wrestle (raAaicwv) with the powers 
of the Underworld as their master. Ireneus says: ** He 
wrestled (luctatus est) and conquered, for he was a man 
contending for the fathers, . . . he bound the strong one 
and set loose the weak. ! For if a MAN had not con- 
quered the enemy of mankind, that enemy would not 








9 Thus Satan had got the better of Adam when the latter was not 
hungry by inducing him to eat, and had therefore to be conquered by 
Christ’s refusal to eat when he was hungry; that is, by his refusal to 
turn ‘stones into bread. (Cont. Heres. 5, 21, 2.) [The human race] 
which the vircin Eve bound by her 1ncrepuuity, the vircin Mary 
freed by her TRUSTFULNESS. (Cont. Heres. 3, 22, 4.) — By wood [of the 
tree of life] we were made debtors of God; by wood [of the cross] we 
receive remission of our debt. (Cont. Heres. 5,17, 3.) 

10 Cont. Heres. 3,18, 6 (3, 29). 
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have been justly conquered?" And again: “ For if 
[that] man who had been formed by God that he might 
live, after having lost his life here, through the injury 
sustained from the serpent which had corrupted him, had 
no more returned to life, . . . God would have been con- 
quered; ... but since God is unconquered, .. . he by 
the second man bound the strong one, and spoiled his 
goods, and abolished death, vivifying that man (Adam) 
who had been rendered dead. . . . So that he who had 
led man captive was justly in his turn taken captive by 
God, but man who had been led captive was freed from 
the chains of condemnation.” 

“But since man is saved, it is proper that the first 
formed man should be saved. Since it is too unreason- 
able to say that he who was violently injured by the 
enemy, and first suffered captivity, should not be rescued 
by that enemy’s conqueror, but that the children should 
be rescued, whom he generated in the same captivity. 
Nor indeed will the enemy appear conquered while the 
former spoils yet remain with him.” | 

** Adam had been conquered, all life (immortality ? 14) 
being taken from him; therefore, the enemy being in turn 
conquered, Adam received life; . . . his salvation is the 
abolition of death. Therefore, when the Lord vivified 
man, that is, when he vivified Adam, Death was abol- 
ished.? 1 

*¢ As by a conquered human being our race descended 
into death, thus by a human victor we ascend into life. 
And as through a man Death bore away the palm from 
us, thus we in our turn through a man bear away the 
palm from Death.” 16 

*¢ The Word steadfastly bound him (the apostate angel) 
as his fugitive, and plundered his goods, that is, the men 


11 Cont. Heres. 3, 18, 7 (3, 20). 

2 Cont. Heres. 3, 23, 1 (3, 33). 

13 Cont. Heres. 3, 23, 2 (3, 34). 

14 On the meaning of life and death, see Appendix, Note B. 
15 Cont. Heres. 3, 23, 7 (3, 38). 

16 Cont. Heres. 5, 21, 1. 
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who were detained by him, and whom he used unjustly. 
And with justice was he led captive who had led man 
captive unjustly, but man ... was drawn out from the 
power of his possessor.” 7 

It is due to the reader to state, that I am more uncer- 
tain as to the actual meaning of the foregoing extracts, 
than as to that of any others which I either have ad. 
duced or shall hereafter adduce as proofs in the course of 
the present work. The diffuseness and repetition of 
Treneus on the subject of Christ’s victory do not render 
him plain. Oftentimes the connection seems to admit 
the idea only of a moral victory, which restored in some 
way Adam’s immortality. Yet Irenzeus believed that 
Christ went personally to the Underworld to bring up 
Adam ; he appears to have shared, as will be seen in the 
next section, the idea of the Saviour having deceived 
Satan in order to gain admission to his dominions ; and 
he believed that man — that Adam — * was drawn out 
from the power of his possessor”; which cannot have 
meant an extraction from the wiles of Satan that were 
misleading him to sin, since, according to Irenzeus, man’s 
capacity of sinning ceased with this life1® It can hardly 
be that he did not share the belief of a victory in the 


W Cont. Heres. 5, 21, 3. 

18 66 (God) ejected him (Adam) from Paradise, and removed him far 
from the wood of life, not envying him the wood of life, as some dare to 
say, but in compassion for him, that he might not remain forever a 
transgressor, and that the sin in which he was involved might not be 
everlasting, nor the evil interminable and incurable. He prevented fur- 
ther transgression by the interposition of death, and by making sin to 
cease through the termination that he imposes on it by the dissolution 
of the flesh which takes place on this earth ; that man ceasing to live to 
sin, and dying to it, might begin to live to God.” — Irenzeus, Cont. 
Heres. 3, 23, 6 (8, 37). 

An analogous view of death to this is also presented by Theophilus. 
Through his disobedience man subjected himself to labor, suffering, 
grief, and finally fell under death ; and God allowed this to man as a 
great benefit, that he might not remain forever in sin.??— Adv. Autoly- 
cum, 2, 25, 26, p. 3867. C. D. I alter the Benedictine punctuation. 
Theophilus, however, did not hold to an original immortality in Adam. 
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Underworld by which some of the foregoing phraseology 
was prompted. That the reader may have the promised 
specimen of commingled figures out of which the above 
extracts have been made, I will add the following, pre- 
mising that he will find it more antithetic than intel- 
higible : — 

*¢ With these (transgression and apostasy) the apostate 
angel bound man. By man, therefore, it was proper that 
he, when conquered, should in his turn be bound with 
the same chains, ... that man, being freed, should re- 
turn to his God, leaving the chains, that is, transgression, 
to him through whom himself had been formerly fet- 
tered. For the imposition of fetters on him (dlius colli- 
gatio) was made the means of man’s liberation, since * xo 
one can enter the strong one’s house and plunder his goods 
unless he shall first have bound the strong one.? ?? 

Trenzeus does not inform us whether Satan, prior to 
being bound, was, like Adam in his original state, pure 
and untrammelled by the fetters of sin. Nor, if the. 
reverse were the case, does he explain how Satan should 
be more hindered now than formerly by such fetters from 
detaining his captives. The passage is a curious exem- 
plification of the manner in which a man may, by the 
utterance of words, cheat himself into the supposition 
that he is expressing ideas. 

Tertullian on this subject challenges the Jews with his 
usual roughness. ‘* Come on now: if you have read the 
words of the Prophet in the Psalms (Ps. 96, 10, 97, 1), 
* The Lord has REIGNED from the Wood, —I await your 
understanding of it. Do you think perhaps it means 
some wooden king and not Christ, who from the time of 





He believed him capable of attaining either mortality or immortality. See 
Adv. Autolycum, 2, 27, p. 368. A. B., cited in Appendix, Note B. 

The Rule of Faith, ascribed to Novatian, also says that Adam ** was 
driven away to prevent his touching the wood of the tree of life, .. . 
that he might not by living forever . . . carry about with him an un- 
ending fault.?? — Pp. 13, 14. And Methodius advances a similar view. 
See extract in Epiphanius, Adv. Heres. 64, 23, Opp. 1, p. 546. D. 

19 Trenzeus, Cont. Heres. 5, 21, 3. 
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his suffering on the wood reigned, Death being con- 
quered ???20 A comparison of the citation already given 
from the same connection under the preceding section 
will evince that the Lord of the Underworld is the per- 
son designated by Death. 

Cyprian lays down as one of his positions to be proved, 
*¢ That (Christ) should not be CONQUERED by Death, nor 
remain in the Underworld.” 2! This cannot have meant 
that he was not to die, nor does it— considering the 
date when it was written — admit a natural interpreta- 
tion, save as referring to the exertion of power requisite 
to escape from below. Elsewhere he says of Jesus, that 
‘¢ it was requisite for him to suffer, not in order that he 
might undergo, but that he might conquer Death... . 
Then he was carried in a cloud to heaven, that as a victor 
he might place before his Father man, whom he loved, 
whose cause he espoused, and whom he protected from 
Death.” # 

The Latin Version or Versions of Scripture, as quoted 
by Tertullian and Cyprian, were of a nature to spread the 
idea of a conflict below, and wherever that view pre- 
vailed, there was no doubt in the minds of Christians as 
to which party remained victor. 





20 Adv. Judeos, c. 10, Opp. p. 221. D. ** From the wood?’ may have 
been either a memoriter confusion of verse 12 with 10, a marginal com- 
ment, or an interpolation. 

21 Testimon. 2, 24. 

22 De Idol. Van. 14, Opp. p. 16. The expression on the same page, 
that the Saviour **compelled . . . the Underworld to yield,” refers to 
the restoration of Lazarus and others to life during his ministry, not ap- 
parently to his own Underworld mission. 

23 The Greek word vixos, victory, seems to have been exchanged for or 
confounded with vetkos, struggle or contest. ** Where, O Death, is thy sting ? 
Where, O Death, is thy contest 29? —Tertul. De Resurrect. Carn. ce. 47, 
51, 54, Opp. pp. 415. D., 419. D., 423. C. “Where, O Death, is thy 
victory, or contest ? Where, O Death, is thy sting ??? —Idem, adv. Mar- 
cion, 5, 10, Opp. p. 596. B. ** Death is swallowed wp in the contest. Where, 
O Death, is thy sting? Where, O Death, is thy contest ??? — Cyprian, 
Testimon. 3, 58, p. 81. In this form it would seem more difficult to at- 
tach a merely metaphorical sense to the passage. 
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The Underworld, like other conquered countries, seems 
to have suffered from the hostile visitation. A portion 
of a forged document, first mentioned by Eusebius and 
probably belonging to the latter part of the third century, 
is commonly quoted by the title of Pseudo-Thaddeus. It 
represents that Apostle as saying: “* To-morrow... I 
will proclaim . . . how he was crucified, and descended 
into the Underworld, and rent open the inclosure which 
since eternity had not been rent, and rose again, and 
led the dead; for descending alone he wakened at the 
same time many, and thus ascended to his Father.” 74 

A passage in the Larger Greek Ignatian Epistles may 
also belong to the third century, though the same cannot 
be said of the whole Epistles. It is as follows: *Christ . . . 
was crucified and died, whilst the inhabitants of heaven, 
earth, and the Underworld looked on. .. . Inhabitants 
of the Underworld, that is, the multitude of those who 
ascended with the Lord. . . . And he descended into the 
Underworld alone, but ascended with a multitude, and 
rent the eternal inclosure, and destroyed its middle 
wall.?? 2 ~ 

Origen’s view as to the thoroughness of Christ’s vic- 
tory might already be inferred. Its strength in the 
reader's mind will not be diminished by the following : 
“The kingdom of Death is indeed already destroyed, and 
the captives which were held in it are taken away. But 
because the enemy himself and tyrant is yet to be de- 
stroyed, . . . at the close of the age, therefore we see him 
even now, not reigning, but rather robbing, and an exile 
from his kingdom, wandering through deserts and by-paths 
to seek for himself a band of the unbelieving.” * 

In perusing the language of a former age, the reader is 
sometimes exposed to the risk of attaching to it too much, 
and at other times too little, force. The latter danger I 
suppose to be in the present case the greater. The Chris- 
tians regarded themselves as in a conflict with the powers 


24 Euseb. Ecc. Hist. 1,13. Of the last clause three readings exist. 
25 Epist. to Trallians, ¢c. 9. 
26 In Rom. Lib. 5,1, Opp. 4, p. 551. C. D. 
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of evil. % We wrestle not against flesh and blood, but 
against . . . the World-rulers of this darkness, against the 
spirits (ra mvevpatixa) of evil in heaven-high situations. 7 
This was the language of Paul, and it was generally un- 
derstood by the Christians as referring to their warfare 
with the demon powers who had falsely assumed the 
character of deities, who were trembling for the over- 
throw of their own authority, and who, to maintain it as 
long as possible, were instigating the Heathens in every 
way to persecute and crush Christianity. It was a mat- 
ter of pride with the Christians, that when a demon had 
possessed a man, the simple follower of Christ, in the 
might of his Master’s name, could put the imaginary 
deity into convulsions and drive him out. Their ardor 
kindled.and their courage mounted, as the tide of battle 
seemed going against them. When persecutions thick- 
ened and a brother asked, whether it were allowable to 
fly,?8 Tertullian exclaimed, ** Do you fear man, O Chris- 
tian, . . . you of whom the demons should be afraid? %* 
And while rack and fire did their work,®° the voice of the 
Same writer rung out its bold, though ill-judged and ex- 
travagant, defiance of the Heathens, daring them to test 
the fancied divinity of their gods, and staking the Chris- 
tian exorcist’s life upon the issue, if he did not compel 
the imagined deity to confess itself an evil spirit. * Let 
some one be brought before your tribunals, who is known 
to be agitated by a demon. At the command of ANY 
Christian, that spirit shall as truly confess itself a demon 
as it elsewhere falsely proclaims itself a god. Equally 
let any one be produced of those who are regarded as 
impelled by the divine power, who by inhaling from the 
altars draw in the divinity with the fumes. . . . Let that 


27 Eph. 6, 12. 

8 You asked lately, Brother Fabius, whether it were permissible to 
fly during persecution. . . . In proportion as persecutions thicken, the 
inquiry should be carefully instituted, * How ought the faithful to meet 
them ??? —Tertul. De Fuga in Persecut. c. 1, Opp. p. 689. A. B. 

29 De Fuga in Persecut. c. 10, Opp. p. 696 B. 

89 Tertul. Apol. c. 12, Opp. p. 14. B; compare ce. 2, 49, 50. 
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celestial virgin who promises rain, let AXsculapius him- 
self, the teacher of medicine. . . . Unless they confess 
themselves demons not daring to lie to a Christian, pour 
out the blood of the audacious Christian on the spot.?? 3! 

The Christians believed in the existence of these demon 
deities as thoroughly as they did in their own. The vic- 
tory won by their Master over the demon king was not 
to them an unmeaning tale. When the opponents of 
Origen asked * the purpose of Christ’s descent, their tone 
challenges other answer than that he descended to con- 
quer. 

We, too, —if we would realize a conflict in which man- 
kind was the stake to be fought for, and the Son of God 
on the one side, with the congregated hosts of hell on the 
other, were the contestants,?? — must forget that the de- 
mon deities were a fiction, and that the Underworld is an 
absurdity. As we read Origen’s exposition of the Twenty- 
second Psalm, we should imagine the infernal powers, 
greedy for their prey, as already gathering around their 


81 Ibid. c. 23, p. 24. D. 

82 See § X. 

83 Firmicus Maternus, in the earlier part of the fourth century, 
attributes the earthquake and darkness at the Saviour’s death to the 
shock of the subterranean battle. Of the work which he addressed to 
Constantius and Constans, the sons of Constantine the Great, one chap- 
ter is a tolerably specific description of Christ’s mission to the dead, from 
which the following is an extract: ** During three days the mustered 
band of righteous was collected by him (the Son of God), that the wick- 
edness of Death might no longer prevail against them, nor the virtue of 
the righteous give way through prolonged despair. He broke [open] the 
eternal prison-house, and the iron doors collapsed at the command of 
Christ. The earth trembled, and by the shuddering of its firm founda- 
tions acknowledged the presence of Christ’s divine power. Before the 
appointed time the circling whirl of the world [not of the earth] hurries 
the day [to its conclusion], and the sun with hastened course verges into 
night, whilst the measure of the daily hours is as yet incomplete. The 
very summit of the veil was rent, and the darkness of night covered the 
earth’s orb with obscurer shades. All the elements were disturbed when 
Christ fought, — when he first armed a human body against the tyranny 
of death.°? —Ch, 24. 
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victim on the cross, the angels as shrinking in panic from 
the descent, and the Saviour as hurried to the Under- 
world, in the gloom of whose mighty cavern, unaided and 
alone, he was to prove his strength against the king of 
terrors and the thronging legions of darkness. No whis- 
per of incredulity should blunt our perceptions of the 
Saviour’s fidelity, — faithful to the conflict whence all 
save he had fled, — or prevent us from realizing his dread 
of it; for he forgets the agony of the cross in a prayer, 
not for support under his sufferings, but for the divine aid 
in that*more dreadful struggle which impended. Doubt 
should not check the rising enthusiasm, when we learn 
that he ** broke in the adamantine gates of Death” and 
“¢ wrestled with the powers there as their master”? Un- 
belief should not quell the thrill of triumph when we are 
told that he crushed man’s enemy in the security of his 
own fortress; that he * rove asunder? his ¢ eternal prison- 
house,’ liberated his captives, desolated his kingdoms, and 
drove him forth a homeless vagabond to glean by plun- 
der in the by-ways a band of the unfaithful.4 The 
thoroughness of the destruction raised the question sub- 
equently whether the Underworld had not been left 
tenantless.® 

We can sometimes be aided in determining the tone of 
feeling on any subject, by examining that which prevails 





34 That I may not be suspected of coloring, I give the original from 
Origen, or rather the Latin translation of Rufinus, which alone remains 
to us: ** Mortis quidem jam regna (Christus) destruxit, unde et capti- 
vitatem scribitur liberasse . . . videmus eum (Mortem) non tam regnare 
quam latrocinari: et depulsum regno, per deserta et avia circumeuntem, 
querere sibi infidelium manum.’? — Origen in Rom. Tom. 5, 1, Opp. 
4, p. 551. C. D: 

%> Evodius in the fourth century asked Augustine ** whether Christ 
. . . liberated all, . . . so that from the Lord’s resurrection till the 
judgment the Underworld should be empty.’? — Evod. Epist. 98 (163). 
Augustin. Opp. Vol. 2, p. 90. L. And in the addition to the Acts of 
Pilate, the Underworld is represented as saying to Satan, “Turn and 
see that not one of the dead is left in me.??— Thilo, Cod. Apoc. Nov. 
Test. p. 732. 
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on a kindred one. The Christians kept the first day of 
the week in memory of their Master’s resurrection,®* and 
the customs of the day were such as well befitted a seascn 
of glad triumph. No posture of humiliation should sully 
it, or careworn countenance derogate from it. Six days 
in the week — unless in so far as Saturday was excepted 
among Oriental Christians — might a man bow in devout 
adoration, or prostrate himself in the agony of contrition, 
before his God. But on the first day of the week no 
Christian knee was permitted to bend in prayer,?’ nor 
was a Christian countenance to be anxious. On that 
day, as the deacon called the assembly to their devotions, 
it was with the admonition, “ Let us stand perfectly 
erect ;*° °° and when the recurring year brought with it 
the anniversary of the Master’s resurrection, his follow- 
ers for the space of fifty days maintained the same upright 
position in their prayers.*° 


86 66 We observe the eighth day joyously, on which Jesus rose from the 
dead and ascended into heaven.?? — Barnabas, Epist. c. 15 (13, 10). 

87 $6 Abstinence from kneeling on the Lord’s day is a symbol of the 
resurrection, . . . and this custom originated in Apostolic times, as the 
blessed martyr Irenzus, Bishop of Lyons, says in his work on the Pass- 
over.?? — Respons. ad Queest. 115, ad Orthodoxos, Just. Opp. p. 
490. A. 6*We deem it impious (nefas) to fast on the Lord’s day, or to 
pray kneeling.?? — Tertul. De Corona Mil. c. 3, Opp. p. 121. D. ** Since 
there are some who kneel on the Lord’s day, . . . the holy synod decrees 
that prayers be offered standing.*? — Council of Nice, Canon 20. 

8 66 On the Lord’s day we ought not only to abstain from kneeling, 
but from all anxiety of mind”*—Tertul. De Orat. c. 18. (All after 
ce. 14 is wanting in Rigault’s edition.) ‘*If any one from a pretence of 
asceticism fasts on the Lord’s day, let him be anathema.?? — Council 
of Gangra, Canon 18. 

89 "Op0ds orauev kahds. Chrysostom. Hom. 29 (al. 4), De Incompre- 
hensibili Dei Natura, T. 1, p. 375 ; Hom. 2, in 2Cor. p. 740. I take the 
quotation, though not the translation, from Bingham’s Antig., Book 13, 
ce. 8, § 3. Bingham calls this the * usual form so often mentioned by St. 
Chrysostom and others.” 

49 In which (i. e. the discourse on the Passover) Ireneus mentions 
the fifty-day [festival], in which we do not bend the knee, since it has an 
equal force with the Lord’s day.?? — Respons. ad Queest. 115, ad Or- 
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Even the Valentinians borrowed the language, if not 
the ideas, of the Catholics concerning a victory, for the 
Doctrina Orientalis, in treating of Death’s rule, the in- 
sufficiency of other aid, and the interference of Christ, 
terms him ‘the mighty Athlete.? # 





§ XVII. CHRIST’S INCARNATION CONCEALED FROM 
SATAN. 


WHAT induced Satan or his powers to take so danger- 
ous a prisoner into their dominions? The answer to this 
question forms a singular chapter in Christian history. 
Paul had spoken (1 Cor. 2, 7, 8) of the hidden wisdom of 
God, * which none of the rulers of this world knew, for if 
they had known it they would not have crucified the Lord 
of glory.” The passage had no connection properly with 
the present subject, but the Fathers understood by the 
rulers of this world the powers of evil, who, they sup- 
posed, had been deceived as to the true character of 
Jesus. 

Origen informs us: ** The adverse powers, when they 
delivered the Saviour into the hands of men, did not per- 
ceive that he was delivered up for the salvation of any ; 
but since none of them knew the § wisdom of God con- 
cealed in a mystery,” they so far as in their power deliy- 
ered him to be killed, that his enemy Death might seize 
him for a subject, as he had seized those who died in 
Adam. But the MEN who killed him were prompted [or 





thodox. Just. Opp. p. 490. A. ‘‘ With the same immunity [from fasting 
and kneeling as on the Lord’s day] we rejoice from Easter to Pentecost.” 
—Tertul. De Cor. Mil. c. 3, Opp. p. 121. D. ** We observe the same 
custom in those [fifty days] as on the Lord’s day, during which our an- 
cestors handed it down to us that no fast was to be kept or knee bent, on 
account of reverence for the Lord’s resurrection.?? — Cassian, Cod/at. 21, 
c. 20, as cited in Bingham’s Antig. 20, c. 2, § 5. 

41 Méyas aywuorys. Ch. 58, p. 983. Cp. in Letter from Lyons and 
Vienne (Euseb. Lec. Hist. 5,1; Vol. 2,23 ed. Heinich.) the expression 
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impressed, tutovpevor] by the will of those [the demons] 
who wished Jesus to become a subject of Death.?? ? 

By the ‘wisdom of God concealed in a mystery, would 
seem to be meant, in this connection, a previously ar- 
ranged plan of the Deity for misleading Satan. The au- 
thor of the Homilies on Luke, who often copies or imitates 
Origen, alleges this intention of the Deity as the object 
of Mary’s having been not only betrothed, but —as he 
understands Matthew — publicly united in marriage, to 
Joseph. ‘* For if she had not had a betrothed one, and, 
as was commonly supposed, a husband, [the virginity of 
Mary] could not have been concealed from the Prince of 
this World. For immediately the thought would have 
silently suggested itself to the Devil, * That offspring 
must be divine. It must be something above human 
nature.? 

*¢ On the other hand, the Saviour had arranged that the 
Devil should be ignorant of his dispensation? and as- 
sumption of a body. Therefore he concealed it at his 
birth, and afterwards commanded his disciples that they 
should not make him known; and when he was tempted 
by the Devil, he nowhere confessed himself the Son of 
God, but only answered, I ought not to adore you, nor 
to make those stones bread, nor to cast myself headlong, 
and in saying these things was always silent as to his 
being the Son of God. Search also in the other portions 
of Scripture, and you will find it to have been Christ’s 
will that the Devil should not know the coming of the 
“Son of God. For the Apostle, asserting that the adverse 
powers were ignorant that he was to suffer, says, ¢ We 
speak wisdom, . . . which none of the princes of this world 


1 Comment. in Matt. Tom. 13, 8, Opp. 3, p. 582. A. B. 

2 Dispensationem, not improbably a translation of oixovoulay, the same 
word which will appear in extracts under this section from Justin Martyr 
and the Doctrina Orientalis, and which is used by Paul (Coloss. 1, 25) in 
close connection with the mystery of which the Homilies in the preceding 
quotation give an interpretation. See also, in a note near the close of this 
section, the same connected use of Economy and Mystery in an extract 
from Ephes. 3, 9, 10. 
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knew, for if they had ee it they would not have cruci- 
jied the Lord of glory? 

* But it may be objected that a demon did know it, — 
THAT ONE who said in the Gospel (Matt. 8, 29),* Ar¢ thow 
come to torment us before our time ? we lenows who thou art, 
the Son of God. But consider that it was an inferior in 
wickedness who recognized the Saviour. But he who is 
greater in wickedness, and a turncoat? and thoroughly 
worthless, was prevented by the very superiority of his 
wickedness from knowing the Son of God. 4 

Both in the Larger and Smaller Greek Epistles of Igna- 
tius is the following passage, which is referred to by the 
foregoing writer in the above connection : — 

‘¢'There was concealed from the Prince of this World 
the virginity of Mary, [the character of] her offspring, 
and likewise the death of the Lord [that is, the fact that 
the Messiah was to die], the three mysteries of the cry® 
which transpired secretly.” ® 

Ireneus shared in the view that the Devil had been 
deceived. ** When the Devil,” he says, tempted (Jesus) 
by the remark (Matt. 4, 3), ¢ Jf thow art THE SON OF Gop, 
command these stones to be made bread, the Lord repelled 
him by the precept of the Law, saying, */¢ is written, MAN 


3 Versipellis. Theophilus says that Satan was *called a dragon 
because he was a runaway from God,?? Apdkwy did 7d arodedpakévat adrov 
amo Tod Oeod. (Ad Autol. 2,28, Justini Opp. 369. B.C.) Whether a kin- 
dred thought is contained in the above expression, I do not know. Pos- 
sibly, however, versipel/is may mean manifold in disguises. 

4 Hom. 6, Origen. Opp. 3, pp. 938, 939 (5, 105). 

5 Kpavyjs, an allusion probably to Hebrews 5, 7, where Jesus is said to 
have asked deliverance from Death with a *loud cry,? xpavyjs icxupas. 
Only a mortal, it might be thought, would utter such a ery, and it implied 
the presence of death. Yet the Son of God could alone have uttered it 
with the hope of being heard. In the Addition to the Acts of Pilate, 
Satan is represented as saying of Jesus, ‘I KNow that he is a man, for I 
heard him say, * Ay soul is greatly oppressed even to death.’ °? — Thilo, 
Cod. Apoc. Nov. Test. pp. 702-704. 

6 Ephesians, c. 19 (4, 10). The Larger Epistles add, ** but [which] are 
manifested to us.?? The Smaller ones read, ** which were done secretly 
by God.” 
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does not live by bread alone? In reply to the remark, ‘Jf 
thou art the Son of God, (Jesus) used this confession, ap- 
propriate to a MAN, which blinded him.’ 7 

Clement of Alexandria also, in elucidating the value of 
ambiguous language, illustrates it from the fact that * by 
an ambiguous expression the Lord outwitted (copéera:) 
the Devil at the time of the temptation.” § 

In the Ascension of Isaiah, the Pseudo-Prophet, speak- 
ing of the birth of Jesus, says, ** I perceived . . . that he 
was concealed from all the heavens, the principalities and 
the gods of this world. ® 

Justin Martyr may have had an analogous idea, but he 
expresses it less clearly. *¢The Messiah, this Son of God, 
who existed before the morning star [sun ?] and moon, yet 
being incarnated, endured to be born of this virgin from 
the race of David, that through this * Economy? the Ser- 
pent, who from the beginning [of the world ?] did wick- 
edly, and the angels who have [since] become (or who are) 
hike him, might be routed and Death be humbled, and at 
the second coming of Christ [at the beginning of the - 
millennium ?] wholly lose his power over those who [both] 
believe on him (Jesus) and live acceptably ; finally [after 
the millennium ?] ceasing to exist, when some shall be sent 
for punishment to the condemnation of eternal fire, and 
others shall live together in a state of immortality, free 
from suffering, corruption, and grief.” !° 


7 Cont. Heres. 5, 21, 2. 

8 Strom. 1, 44, Opp. p. 342, lines 31-33. Ch. 2; 16: 

19 Dialog. ce. 45, p. 141. B. C.—In ec. 39 (Opp. p. 136. D.), Tustin 
says that the rulers ** will not cease from killing and persecuting, through 
the influence of that wicked and deceitful spirit, the Serpent, such as 
confess the name of Christ, until he (Christ) shall again appear, and put 
an end to all, and apportion to each according to his deserts.°? The mean- 
ing of the passage in the text may be, that though Satan no longer gets 
possession of Christians so as to carry them to his realms, yet he has the 
power of persecuting them in this life. Or it may be as follows : Prior 
to Christ’s advent, Satan as Lord of the Underworld held unlimited 
sway. Now he is humbled, yet he still obtains, not only unbelievers, but 
such CHRISTIANS as in his character of moral tempter he can mislead. 
At the millennium, righteous Christians are to be assembled in Christ’s 
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Even in the opinions of the Theosophic Gnostics, the 
idea exists of Death having been outwitted. *¢ Death,” the 
Doctrina Orientalis informs us, *¢ was outmanceuvred by 
artifice, déAw d& 6 @dvatos Katrertpatny7On, for when the body 
died, and Death was on the point of seizing him [i. e. the 
man Jesus], the [Zon] Saviour [who had previously left 
him and risen again], sending an avenging ray of his power, 
frightened Death away.” "4 And a prior chapter gives us 
as the reason for the Saviour’s injunction to his disciples, 
in descending from the mount of transfiguration, “* Tedd 
it to no one, lest, understanding what the Lord is, they 
should abstain from laying hands on the Lord, and the 
¢ Economy? should be fruitless, and Death should abstain 
from the Lord, as [it would be] to no purpose to make an 
effort on a hopeless case.*? 

Ina work called Extracts from the Prophetical Writings,’ 
attributed to Clement of Alexandria, a somewhat fuller 
statement is made of the actual amount of knowledge 
which the Devil possessed. **The Devil knew that the 
Lord was to come, but whether this were he, he did not 
know. Wherefore he tempted him that he might ascertain 
his power. ‘Jf? said he, and [then] left him for a sea- 
son; that is, he deferred the discovery till the resurrec- 
tion. For he knew that the one who should rise again 
was the Lord, as did also the demons, for they sus- 
pected Solomon to be the Lord, but knew, on his commiit- 
ting sin, that he was not. . . . All the demons knew that 
the Lord was he who should rise after suffering.” ® 





kingdom and withdrawn from his temptations. He will wholly lose his 
power of carrying them to his dominions, for he shall not be allowed to 
mislead them. At the close of the millennium, he will cease to exist. 

11 Doct. Orient. c. 61, Clem. Opp. p. 984. 

12 Doct. Orient. c. 5, Clem. Opp. p. 968. 

13 Ex Scripturis Propheticis Ecloge. It will be referred to hereafter 
by the abbreviation Eclog. Prophet. 

14 The word * God? introduced by Sylburg into the text from the mar- 
gin of a previous edition, and copied by Potter, merely embarrasses the 
connection. 

15 Ch. 53, Clem. Opp. p. 1002. As the knowledge attributed to the 
demons in the above citation surpassed that which men had had, the 
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In the foregoing extract, the term ‘resurrection? in- 
cludes probably everything which pertained to the 
Saviour’s breaking away trom Death,— an extent of 
signification not uncommon?’ whilst the idea of an 
Underworld mission existed. The term ‘resurrection, 
however, is in Greek the same as ‘ rising again, and one 
Catholic writer seems to have used it in this latter sense, 
as equivalent with the term ‘ascension, and to have con- 
nected it with the prevalent idea that Satan was the lord 
of this world, or prince of the powers of the air, who had 
placed his throne in the firmament. 

The writer alluded to is the already quoted author of 
the Ascension of Isaiah, by whom the Deity is represented 
as saying to Christ, “Go, descend through all the 
heavens ; descend to the firmament, and the world, even 
to the angel who is in Hell,” but who has not yet been 
hurled to utter perdition. Assimilate thyself... to the 
form of the angels of the firmament, and, carefully guard- 
ing thyself, be assimilated even to the angels who are in 
Hell... . When from the gods of death thou shalt 
ascend to thy own place,... then .. . shall the princi- 
palities and powers of the world worship thee. #8 And 
afterwards this Pseudo-Prophet remarks concerning the 








writer adds what he probably intended for an explanation. * Enoch al- 
ready informs us that the transgressing angels taught men astronomy, 
soothsaying, and the other arts.?? — Zid. Compare Book of Enoch, cc. 8 
and 68. According to this, they must have had superhuman means 
of knowledge. Others than this writer supposed them to have had some 
inkling of Christianity prior to their expulsion or fall from heaven. 

16 See the third citation from Origen under § VIII. The whole ac- 
count of Christ’s descent to the Underworld contained in the addition to 
the Acts of Pilate bears in the Paris manuscript D, and perhaps in others, 
as its title, *The Resurrection.? See Thilo, Cod. Apoc. p. 606. Com- 
pare also the use of the term in a citation from the Church of England 
Homilies, to be given in Note G of the Appendix. 

17 The Ascension of Isaiah was translated by Laurence from an Ethi- 
opic manuscript, the Ethiopic being no doubt a translation from the 
Greek, which is no longer extant. The word * Hell? in the English ver- 
sion of Laurence corresponds to *Inferos,? Underworld, in his Latin ren- 
dering. 

18 Ch. 10, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15. 
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Saviour’s ascension: ** I beheld him likewise in the fir- 
mament, where, as his form was not changed to theirs, 
all the angels of the firmament and Satan both perceived 
and worshipped him.?? 

A natural inference from the above would be, that its 
author distinguished Satan from the Angel of Death. 
This is possible. But the inconsistencies of the docu- 
ment in other respects are such as to render it probable 
that the extract, and considerable more to the same pur- 
pose not here cited, are the efforts of an incoherent mind 
to elucidate popular views of Paul’s language concerning 
principalities and powers,” in connection with Satan as 
prince of the powers of the air, and the concealment of 
Christ’s descent and incarnation from him. The incon- 
sistency of the Catholics — who placed Satan in the fir- 
mament as the God of this world, and at the same time 
located him in the Underworld as its lord — merely be- 
came more glaring when worked out by an incoherent 
mind, As the object of the writer was to make the 
Pseudo-Isaiah predict events which were regarded as 
having already occurred, it is not likely that he would 
advisedly make him predict things at variance with com- 
mon belief. 


ein, aa oey 

29 66 He humbled himself and became obedient unto death, and that the 
death of the cross. Wherefore God exalted him, . . . that at the name of 
Jesus every knee should bow of those in heaven and on earth and under the 
earth, and every tongue confess that Jesus Christ is Lord.”? —Phil. 2,8 -11. 
%“ That ye may know... the working of his mighty power, which he 
manifested in Christ by raising him from the dead. And he placed him 
at his right hand in a heaven-high position, far above all principality, 
and power, and lordship, and name.?? —Bph.1,18-21. ** The economy 
[ockovouiav, the word used by Justin and the Doctrina Orientalis] of 
that secret which was hidden since the ages in God, the creator of all things 
[Griesbach omits 6.4 "Incod Xpicrod), that it may now be made known to 
the principalities and powers in heaven-high situations.?? — Eph. 3, 9, 10. 
The word ‘secret? scarcely expresses Paul’s meaning, which would be 
still less conveyed by the rendering * mystery,’ adopted in the Common 
Version. The foregoing translation, however, expresses a common view 
of the Fathers, which, as the reader by a cursory examination can satisfy 
himself, was a very different one from Paul’s. 
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§ XVIII. THE RANSOM. 
1. Definition of Terms. 


AN offering is something which may be presented to 
a friend,! and there was no difficulty experienced by the 


1 This view, to a considerable extent, was blended by the Fathers with 
the idea of our self-sacrifice and Christ’s self-sacrifice to God. Origen, 
after quoting from the beginning of the twelfth chapter of Romans, pro- 
ceeds thus to comment on it: **Since, says (the Apostle) we have shown 
that fleshly sacrifices are to be given up, according to the words of the 
Prophet, ‘Sacrifice and offering thou wouldst not; nor are they pleasing 
to thee,’ now I will teach you in what sacrifices God does delight. And 
these things I teach, not as commanding you, — for a legal command is 
unprofitable, — but as one who has undertaken the office of reconciling 
you to God. *TI beseech you, brothers, and I beseech you not by the power, 
but by the mercy of God, ... that you offer your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy and well pleasing to God,’ that it may be * your reasonable service.? 
. . . For such as mortify their members . . . offer intelligently (or rea- 
sonably) a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God, and fulfil, accord- 
ing to its spiritual signification, that law concerning sacrifices which is 
laid down in Leviticus, . . . concerning each of which, when remarking 
on the Book of Leviticus, we endeavored to explain according to our 
capacity. . . . The Apostle, therefore, not only teaches Christian believ- 
ers to regulate their conduct and worship of God conformably to this, 
but even beseeches them by the mercy of God, in order thus to manifest 
that for the human race — prone as it is to fault — sacrifices of this kind 
have been provided by the commiseration of God, and that, if any of 
them should fall, the soul may be mended and restored to salvation, by 
a reasonable (or intelligent) offering, and by victims [appetites, passions, 
etc.] immolated in the manner that we have above described.?? — Com- 
ment in Tom. Lib. 9, 1, Opp. 4, p. 643, col. 1. B. C., col. 2. A. B., p. 
644. A. B. 

The remarks on Leviticus above alluded to may be found in Hom. 2, 4, 
Opp. 2, pp. 196, 191. Elsewhere Origen seems to include under, and as 
a part of, this self-sacrifice, the immolation of Christ’s body at the cruci- 
fixion. The Saviour,?? he says, ** was come into this world, that he 
might offer his flesh as a sacrifice to God for our sins. . . . As long as 
the flesh lusts in me against the spirit, and the spirit against the flesh, 
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Fathers in regarding Christ or ourselves as competent to 
make an offering to God, our Father and Friend. 

A Ransom, when not a metaphorical expression, as in 
the use of it by Justin, is defined with sufficient accuracy 





and I am not yet able to subject the flesh to the spirit, I am subject in- 
deed to God, but only in part, not wholly. . ... And, since we are all 
said to be HIS BODY and MEMBERS (1 Cor. 6, 15; 12, 27) so long as there 
are some among us who are not yet subjected with a perfect subjection, 
HE is spoken of [by the Apostle] as not subjected. But when he shall 
have consummated his work, and led his whole creation to the height of 
perfection, then he is regarded as subject in these whom he has rendered 
obedient to the Father, and in whom he has finished the work which his 
Father gave him to do, * that God may be all and in all.? *? — In Levit. 
Hom. 7,1, 2, Opp. 2, pp. 220. D., 221. E. F., 222. A. B. 

The Epistle ascribed to Barnabas speaks of Jesus as offering ‘the 
vessel of his spirit for our sins,’ ¢. 7 (6,3), and in the same chapter 
(6, 5), as offering his § flesh? for the *New People’; but the connec- 
tion throws little light on it. 

In the Adumbrations ascribed to Clement is a quotation from 
1 Peter 1, 19, omitting all mention of the §Ransom’ which is found 
in the eighteenth verse, **With precious blood as of an uncontaminated 
and unspotted lamb.?? **This,?? says the writer, ** refers to the old Levit- 
ical and sacerdotal rites, but signifies a soul purified by righteousness 
which is OFFERED To Gop.??— Adumb. in Pet. Opp. p. 1006, col. 2, 
lines 17-21. The writer obviously regards the sacrifice as an offering, 
not as a ransom. 

Cyprian quotes Psalm 51,17, ‘‘ The sacrifice to God is a broken spirit. 
A contrite and humble spirit God does not despise*? ; and says, ** This sac- 
rifice you offer to God. This sacrifice you perform without intermission 
day and night, being yourselves made sacrifices to God... . As the 
Apostle exhorts, . . . * J bescech you, brothers, by the mercy of God, that 
you constitute your bodies a living sacrifice, holy and pleasing to God,’ 

. in this way by greater deserts our works tend to the deserving 
of God’s good-will.*? — Epist. 86, p. 232. 

Arnobius deems the * reliable gifts and true sacrifices” to be ** views 
worthy of and consonant to the divine nature, — Diis dignas et eorum con- 
venientissimas nomini.?? — Adv. Gent. 7, 51, with which may be compared 
the unworthiness of other sacrifices in ce. 5, 6, 7, of the same book. 

2 See his use of the term * Ransomer? in a note under § IX., where it 
must mean one who redeems by his power. The Valentinians, according 
to the old Latin translation of Irenzus (1, 2, 4), and according to Ter- 
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by Origen as “a gift to enemies given by the conquered 
or by their leader, for the preservation and liberation of 
those who have been taken captive.’?® 

After a perusal of the two foregoing sections, it would 
scarcely be supposed that any who held the views there 
developed would regard Christ as having paid a ransom 
for mankind to their enemy and tyrant. Yet such is 
the view which is now to come before us. 


2. What was the Ransom ? 


In the First Epistle to Peter it is said, ** Ye were ran- 
somed ... by the precious blood . . . of Christ.??4 

Before proceeding to the interpretations put upon this 
passage, it is requisite to state that the soul or life — both 
being expressed by the same word in Greek — was for- 
merly regarded as in the blood. Thus Tacitus, in narrat- 
ing the death of Lucanus, who was executed apparently 
by. the then not uncommon method of bleeding, says, 
that, **as the blood flowed, he perceived his feet and - 
hands to be growing cold, and his spirit to be retreating 
by degrees from the extremities, whilst his breast as yet 
remained warm and IN POSSESSION OF HIS MIND.?® And 
avain concerning Paulina, the wife of Seneca, who had 
bled nearly to death, the same writer remarks, — refer- 
ring, as the connection would indicate, to a period some 
years afterwards, — ** Her countenance and limbs were so 
blanched as to render it obvious that much of the vital 
spirit had been emptied out.??® 

Occasion will arise for introducing one or two other 





tullian (Adv. Valentin. e. 9, p. 298. D.), used the name * Ransomer?” for 
the same Alon who was also called Vindicator (see note appended to the 
extract from Arnobius under § XXII. 3), and they no doubt connected 
it with the idea of redemption by power. Several of their Hons received 
appellations from the names or attributes of Christ as used or understood 
by the Catholics. 

8 Comment. in Ps. 33 (34, 22), Opp. 2, p. 649. C. 

4. Ch. 1,.18;: 19. 

5 Annals 15, 70. 

8 Annals 15, 64. 
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passages’ based on this idea, and at the foot of the page 
will be found an instance of the systematic manner in 
which Origen carried it out.§ . 

On the above-cited passage from the First Epistle of 
Peter Origen comments as follows: *¢If therefore we 
were bought with a price, . . . we were bought doubtless 
from some one whose slaves we were, and who demanded 
such a price as he pleased for the release of those whom 
he held. It was the Devil, however, who held us, to 
whom we had been allotted (or into whose power we had 
been dragged) by our sins. He therefore demanded as 
our price the blood of Christ.” ® 

And again: ** We were bought with the precious blood 
of Jesus. The sou of the Son of God was given as our 
ransom ; but not his spirit, for he had already committed 
that to his Father, saying, ‘Mather, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit?; nor yet his body, for we nowhere find 
any such thing written of him... . 

6¢ And here I would admonish of their error those who, 
from a conceit of glorifying Christ, confound what per- 





7 See in Appendix, under Note B, extracts from the Adumbrations and 
the Philosophumena. The latter states a view of Epicurus. 

8 Origen quotes Leviticus 17, 14: ** You shall not eat the blood, because 
the life (or soul) of ALL flesh is its blood, and you shall not eat the soul 
with the flesh? ; and remarks that in this passage **the blood of ALL 
animals is most obviously declared to be their soul.?? — De Principiis, 2, 
8, 1, Opp. 1, p. 94. B. He explains that in insects usually deemed blood- 
less, the humor has the same force as the red blood, and constitutes the 
vital substance. Touching Christ, he argues that his incarnation implied 
a (human) soul, distinct from the divine nature: *¢ For since he had 
real flesh [which of course implied blood], he also had a real soul. As 
to the mention in the Scriptures concerning the soul of God (Lev. 26, 
11, 30), it is difficult to apprehend or communicate how it should be un- 
derstood, for we have once professed his nature to be simple and without 
any admixture. Yet in whatever manner it is to be apprehended, the 
soul of God seems sometimes to be mentioned. Concerning Christ there 
is no doubt, and therefore it does not appear to me absurd to say or be- 
lieve something of the same kind concerning the holy angels and other 
celestial powers.?? — De Princip. 2, 8,2, Opp. 1, p. 94. B. C. 

9 In Rom. Lib. 2, 13, Opp. 4, p. 495, col. 2. C. D. 
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tains to the First-Born of the whole creation with what 
refers to the soul and body of Jesus, or perhaps to his 
spirit ; regarding what was seen and dwelt in this life as 
wholly one and uncompounded. For they inquire of us, 
¢ Was the Divinity which inhered in the Image of the 
invisible God,— was the supereminence of the First- 
Born of the whole creation,— was he through whom all 
things were created in heaven and on earth, visible or in- 
visible, whether thrones or dominions or principalities or 
powers, — was HE given as aransom?... and to whom 
was he given? . . . To an enemy who held us as captives 
until the ransom was paid? And was that enemy com- 
petent to exact such a ransom ?? 

*¢ Nor do I say these things as despising the sou. of 
Jesus, or making it of small account. I only contend 
that IT was the ransom given by the WHOLE Saviour. But 
his exalted and divine nature could in nowise be given 
as aransom. ... And his body as a superfluity, — if we 
may thus style it,—constituted (or belonged to) that 
whole which [we read of], 1 Cor. 6, 17, * He who is joined 
to the Lord is ONE spirit. 1° 

It is maintained in the extract just given, that the 
body of Jesus formed no part of the ransom. This was 
probably an expression of dissent from some of the 
Orthodox, who maintained that it was; that it had been 
given in exchange for our bodies. Origen, and the school 
to which he belonged, would not have thought our bodies 
worth ransoming. They deemed us well rid of them at 
death. On this point they differed little, if at all, from 
the Gnostics. The Orthodox maintained the restoration 
of our former bodies as all important. Tertullian argued, 
that as the body shared with the soul the duties and pri- 
vations of this hfe and the sufferings of martyrdom, it 
was not fair to separate them in the future reward.!! 

Now Ireneus, in treating of Death as swallowed up in 
victory, speaks of the flesh as ** in a certain manner under 

10 Comment. in Matt. Tom. 16, s, Opp. 3, pp. 726, 727. 

11 De Resurrect. Carnis, c. 8, Opp. pp. 384, 385. Compare Apol. c. 48 ; 
Adv. Marc. 1, 28; 5,11; Opp. pp. 42, D., 451. D., 598. A. 
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the dominion of Death ” ; and he no doubt speaks from 
the same point of view in affirming, touching the Ran- 
som, that ** the Lord gave his soul for our souls, and his 
flesh for our fleshes, tHv odpxa tTHv EavTod avti TOV HperEepaov 
capxov,?? 18 and finds in this another allusion, as he thinks, 
to the old dispensation. ‘ For (Christ) would not have 
had real flesh and blood [i.e. flesh and soul] wherewith to 
buy us out, unless he had been recapitulating in himself 
[the circumstances of] the old formation in Adam.? 1 
*¢ And since the Apostate acquired his mastery over us 
unjustly,” Irenzeus finds an antithesis in the conduct of 
‘The Word,’ who * behaved justly even to the Apostate, 
redeeming from him his own [those who believed on him], 
not by force, as he originally mastered us when he seized 
rapaciously what was not his, but by persuasion and as 
became a divine being (Dewm), persuading him without 
violence to accept what he (?) wished.” ® 

This is not very consistent with the same writer’s 
statement that the Word had bound the Apostate, plun- 
dered his goods, and susTLy taken him captive. It, how- 
ever, afforded several new antitheses, which probably 
absorbed the attention of Ireneus. If he perceived any 
of his own incongruities, he must have preferred leaving 
their solution to others, for he has not attempted it him- 
self. ; 

In the first — the only genuine — epistle of Clement of 
Rome is a statement corresponding in phraseology with 
one of those quoted from Ireneus. Only a single, and 
evidently an interpolated, manuscript of this epistle ex- 
ists in the original, nor has any ancient translation been 
preserved which might aid in eliminating from it later 
additions. Clement lived before the Gnostic controversy, 
during or after which I suppose the passage included in 
brackets to have been added. ‘¢ In love the Master as- 
sumed our cause. From the love which he had for us, 





12 66 Quz et quodam dominio Mortis pressa est.”»— Cont. Heres. 5, 13, 3. 
13 Cont. Heres. 5, 1, 1. 
14 Cont. Heeres. 5, 1, 2. 
18 Cont. Heres. 5, 1, 1. 
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Jesus Christ our Lord, in accordance with God’s will, 
gave his blood for us [even his flesh for our flesh, and his 
soul for our souls]. See, beloved, how great and wonder- 
ful is love.?? 6 

Tertullian says that Christ “died . . . on account of 
the Church, that he might commute body for body, the 
fleshly for the spiritual,” that is, that he might give his 
physical body for the Church, which in a metaphorical or 
spiritual sense was termed his body. Elsewhere he speaks 
of Christ as the ‘ Redeemer of the flesh, ?® and again 
treats Christ’s suffering as the redemption of our flesh,” 
and again regards Christ as having redeemed our bodies 
with his body.” 


3. Why Satan accepted tt. 


It might seem that a single human body or soul, or 
both united, would be but a poor indemnification to Satan 
for losing the souls of mankind, yet none of the Fathers 
—§in the period at least under consideration — have at- | 
tempted to explain his willingness to receive it. 

There is another difficulty, however, lying on the face 
of the views which have been presented, namely, that 
Satan did not retain possession even of this soul. The 
solution — such as it is—of this difficulty must be 
found in the fact that Christ’s incarnation had been con- 
cealed from Satan, and in the explanation presented by 
the following passage. *¢ To whom,” says Origen, * did 
(Christ) give his soul as a ransom for many? Not, of 
course, to God.2!_ Was it then to the Evil One? [Certain- 





16 Ce. 49, 50 (21, 7, 8). 

7 Adv. Marcion. 5, 19, p. 613. C. 

18 De Resurrect. Carnis, c. 2, p. 380. A. 

19 De Pudicit. c. 11. 

2 Adv. Mare. 5, 7. 

1 Some language of the Fathers might, if uttered by a modern divine, 
seem to imply & belief in the Vicarious Atonement, —in a satisfaction 
made to God. But so far at least as concerns those who lived in the sec- 
ond and third centuries, I believe that, in any instance where they have 
explained their own meaning, such a sense could not be forced into it. 
Hagenbach, whose Doctrinal History is entitled to a foremost rank 
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ly,] for he held us in his power until the soul of Jesus 
should be given him as our ransom ; he being deceived by 
the supposition that he could hold it in subjection, and 
not perceiving that it must be retained at the cost of 
torture which he could not endure.22~ Wherefore Death, 
thinking to have become already his master, is his mas- 
ter no longer, he being rendered * free among the dead, 
stronger than the power of Death; and so much stronger, 
that of those whom Death had overcome, all who wished 
could follow him, Death no longer availing anything 
against them; for whoever is with Jesus is free from 
seizure by Death, averiAyrros éori TG Gavatw.?? 3 

It was with a feeling of disappointment and regret 
that I perused for the first time the above passage in a 
writer whose wildest fancies are usually tinged with 
moral beauty. He is not the only individual, who, in 
attributing to one of the Saviour’s alleged natures what 
could not have been promised, performed, or affirmed by 
the other, has clouded the Master’s character with the 
appearance of deceit. 


§ XIX. RECONCILIATION TO GOD. 


THE Fathers regarded our sins as the means by which 
the demons obtained dominion over us. They also re- 





among works of its kind, who, to quote from the title-page of his Church 
History of the 18th and 19th Centuries,’ writes from the point of view 
of * Evangelical Protestantism,’ and from his remarks on the Socinians 
in his Doctrinal History (Vol. 2, § 268, 2d edit.) appears to lay stress on 
the Atonement, — Hagenbach states that in Tertullian, who first uses 
the term ‘satisfaction,’ this expression has a sense the reverse of § vica- 
rious,’ that Tertullian uses it *¢of those who by confession and active 
repentance make reparation for their own sins.?? See his Doctrinal His- 
tory, 2d edit., Vol. 1, § 68, and note 5. 

22 Christ, it will be remembered, descended * to wrestle with the powers 
there as their master.’ The only natural sense of the passage above is 
that Satan found his ¢ wrestler’s grasp? unendurable. 

78 Comment. in Matt. Tom. 16, s, Opp. 3, p. 726. A. B. 
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garded these demons as the prompters of our sinful incli- 
nations. Whilst misled into sin by the agency of these 
demons, we were of course alienated from God. If Christ 
by a victory had inspired terror into the powers of dark- 
ness, or by a ransom to their prince had bought them off, 
so that they were willing to let his followers alone, 
the natural inference would be, that Christians need no 
longer be alienated from God. They could return to 
him. 

The whole history of the Christians evinces, that any 
expressions which indicate their having been ransomed 
or won from the powers of darkness must be taken with 
considerable allowance.t Yet they do treat themselves 
as peculiarly exempt from influences of the demons? and 
though not always definite, and sometimes, perhaps, in- 
consistent, as to the manner in which Christ had effected 
this, there are passages in which this moral exemption is 
connected with Christ’s Victory or Ransom, and in some 
of them our own service of God, or reunion with him, is 
blended into the conception. 

The author of the Homilies on Luke, often an imitator of 
Origen, quotes from Luke (1, 69-71), “** He has raised up 





1 A volume might be filled with their ideas of the contest. which was 
still going on. The following may not be uninteresting to the reader as 
a specimen of views entertained by a spiritually-minded man concern- 
ing the moral conflict of Christians. Clement of Alexandria, speak- 
ing of the ‘spiritual powers against which we wrestle,’ says: ** For I 
think that it is an occupation of the maleficent powers, that they endeavor 
to infuse their own disposition into everything, so that they may throw 
down and gain possession of us who have renounced them. It naturally 
follows that some get thrown down. But as often as men grapple more 
athletically in the conflict, the aforesaid powers fighting an all-powerful 
battle, and advancing even to the crown, then give out covered with 
* bloody dust? (év ro\k@7@ AVOpw), and wondering at the victors,?? — 
Strom. Lib. 2,110, p. 487. A similar passage occurs, Strom. 7, 3, p. 839, 
lines 40 - 45, 

2 Even the Theosophic Gnostics held that after baptism the evil spirits 
**trembled before him on whom but a little previously they operated.’? — 
Doct. Orient. c. 77, Clem. Alex. Opp. p. 987. Knowledge, their own 
peculiar privilege, produced the same effect. — Doct. Orient. c. 78. 
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a horn of salvation for us in the house of David his son, 
as he spoke by the mouth of the holy prophets, — a salvation 
from our enemies?” and continues his comments and 
quotations thus: ** Let us not now think that mention 
is made of physical, but of spiritual enemies. For the 
Lord Jesus came * mighty in battle *® to destroy all our 
enemies, that he might free us from their snares, — * from 
the hand of our enemies and the hand of those who hate us? 

6 7 nerform mercy to our fathers. I think that, at 
the advent of the Lord, our Saviour, Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob enjoyed God’s mercy. .. . 

“6 We were not sensible of our enemies, nor did we 
perceive them fighting against us, but unconsciously (ne- 
scimus quomodo) we were rescued from their jaws and 
snares in a moment, and suddenly, and he transferred us 
into the inheritance and lot of the just. And we were 
‘ freed from the hand of our enemies without fear THAT 
WE MIGHT SERVE GOD IN HOLINESS AND RIGHTEOUSNESS 
BEFORE HIM ALL OUR DAYS.” 4 

Ireneus had apparently a similar conception floating 
before his mind, together with that of a release from the 
Underworld, in a passage already quoted : ** By a man (i. e. 
by a human Christ) it was proper that he (the apostate 
angel), when conquered, should be bound, . . . THAT MAN, 
BEING FREED, SHOULD RETURN TO HIS Gop.??5 

The Epistle ascribed to Barnabas tells us: 6° It is writ- 
ten in what manner the Father commanded him (Christ) 
that, RANSOMING US FROM DARKNESS, HE SHOULD PREPARE 
FOR HIMSELF A HOLY PEOPLE. For the Prophet says (Is. 
42, 6, 7),* I the Lord thy God have called thee in righteous- 
ness,. . . and will strengthen thee,.. . to open the eyes of 


3 An allusion to Ps. 24,8. Jesus being regarded, according to a com- 
mon conception, as the special Deity of the Old Testament. See Appendix, 
Note A. 

4 Hom. 10, Origenis Opp. 3, p. 948, col. 1C. D., 2 B. C. (5, 118- 
120). An accompanying Greek fragment, if by Origen, evinces that he 
had expressed himself in similar words. It is quoted from ‘‘sheets” of 
Grabe and Combefisius without mention of where they found it. 

5 Cont. Heres. 5, 21, 3. 
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the blind, to lead out the bond from their fetters, and such 
as sit in darkness out of the prison-house? Know, therefore, 
whence we were ransomed.” ® If the ransom from dark- 
ness be not a mere figure of speech, it must mean from 
the Powers or Prince of Darkness. The last part of the 
quotation from Isaiah may have been understood by the 
writer as referring to the release of the departed from the 
Underworld. He believed Christ’s Underworld Mission,’ 
and that the Saviour had ransomed us from Death. 

According to Justin, ** The offering of wheat-flour ... 
for those purified from leprosy was a type of the Eucha- 
ristical [thank-offering] bread, which Jesus Christ our 
Lord gave us to partake of in remembrance of the suffer- 
ing which he suffered for such as are purified in their 
souls from all wickedness, that we may at the same time 
thank God, both for the creation of the world and all 
things in it, on man’s account, and for our liberation from 
the evil in which we were, and for the overthrow of the 
‘Powers and Authorities? [the evil spirits], with a per- 
fect. overthrow, through him who, in accordance with his 
will, became subject to suffering. ? The connection be- 
tween Christ’s suffering and this liberation Justin does 
not explain. 

Tertullian appears to identify the purchase of man 
FROM HIS SINS with the ransom paid in the Underworld. 
After speaking of Christ’s sufferings and death, he adds: 





6 Ch. 14 (22, 20 —22). 

7 See § VI. 

8 See § XXII. 4. 

9 Dialog. c. 41, p. 137. D. E. In a preceding chapter (c. 39, p. 136. 
B. C.) Justin interprets Psalm 68, 18): ** He ascended on high, he led 
captive the captives,?? — as a prediction that the Christians should be ‘ led 
captive’ out of their error or wandering (dvs, the same word which 
after a few lines he connects as an adjective with Satan, the author of it). 
Whether this excludes any application by him of the same passage to the 
release of the departed from the Underworld, or whether the release of 
both living and dead from Satan’s power were identified in Justin’s mind 
as parts of man’s liberation, is not a question to be pronounced upon 
positively. I incline to the latter idea, as more consonant with the views 
of the age. 
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“6 All this that we might be bought FRoM ouR sINs. The 
sun disappeared on the day of our purchase. Our eman- 
cipation took place in the Underworld, and our stipulated 
price (or our guaranty) is in heaven (apud inferos eman- 
cipatio nostra est et stipulatio nostra in calis). The eternal 
gates were lifted up that the King of Glory might enter, 
—the Lord of Hosts, who had bought man from the 
earth, nay, from the Underworld, into heaven. ... And 
the Lord ransomed him from the angels, — the world- 
ruling powers, — from the spirits of wickedness, [and as a 
consequent] from the darkness of this age, from eternal 
judement, from perpetual death. 

Elsewhere, if I understand him, he directly connects 
the liberation from Satan or his angels with reconciliation 
to God. Opposing Marcion’s idea of another Deity than 
the Creator, Tertullian asks: “To whom does (Christ) 
reconcile all things, making peace by the blood of his 
cross, unless to Him whom all things had offended, 
against whom they had rebelled through the promptings 
of the transgressing angel (or angels), WHOSE THEY LATELY 
WERE.” Ul 

The reader may wish also to exercise his own judgment 
as to whether the idea of reconciliation, in the following 
passage from Cyprian, be intended as the effect of what 
precedes it, or whether it merely stand in juxtaposition 
therewith. Speaking of immortality, he treats it as a 

favor which Christ confers “by subjecting Death to the 
trophy of his cross, by ransoming the believer at the price 
of his blood, by reconciling man to God, by vivifying mor- 
tality with a celestial regeneration.” 

10 De Fuga in Persecut. c. 12, Opp. p. 697. D. 

M Ady. Marcion. 5, 19, Opp. p. 613. B. Per transgressionem cujus no- 
vissime fuerant. Tertullian uses *the Transgression ? for the transgress- 
ing angel (or angels), in the same manner as Irenzus uses * the Apostasy,’ 
Apostasia, for the apostate angel, Lib. 5,1, 1. So in 1 Pet. 1,1, duacmopa, 
‘the Dispersion,’ means the dispersed Jews, and in Eph. 4,8, * the Cap- 
tivity ? means the captives, and Tertullian uses humanam servitutem for 
enslaved mortals, ddv. Marcion. 5, 8, quoted on p. 53. 

2 Ad Demet. ch. 26. On the vivifying of mortality, see Appendix, 
Note B. 
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To preserve unity of translation, I have used the word 
‘ransom? in the foregoing extracts, where sometimes, per- 
haps, the writer thought of a ‘redemption? effected by 
force. We have already seen that Justin connects the 
idea of power with the term * Ransomer,? in a passage 
which the reader would do well to compare with the 
present head.!3 


§ XX. DISCOMFORTS OF THE UNDERWORLD. 


Tue Heathen conception of an Underworld was far from 
cheerful. Even its abodes for the innocent! were but a 
miserable exchange for this hie. 








13 See note to the extract from Justin, under § IX. 

1 These must not be confuunded with Elysium, the alleged residence 
of pet heroes. Smith’s Classical Dictionary (Anthou’s edit.), article 
Elysium, says: ** In Homer (Od. 4, 563), Elysium forms no part of the 
realms of the dead ; he places it on the west of the earth, near Ocean, and 
describes it as a happy land, where there is neither snow, nor cold, nor rain, 
and always fanned by the delightful breezes of Zephyrus. Hither favored 
heroes, like Menelaus, pass WITHOUT DYING, and live happy under the 
rule of Rhadamanthys. The Elysium of Hesiod and [that of] Pindar are 
in the Isles of the Blessed (uaxdpwv vic), which they placed in the 
Ocean. . . . The Elysium of Virgil is part of the lower world, and the 
residence of THE SHADES of the Blessed.” This last implies (see p. 164 
n.) that Virgil placed sun and stars within the earth, which I formerly 
discredited but of which folly I have since found a solution. A Jewish 
work which he imitates (see Judaism, Note A, footnote 21%) spoke of two 
localities, Paradise a place of perpetual light, and the Elysian Plain which 
in that document probably corresponded to Abraham’s bosom in the Un- 
derworld. Virgil, who was no expert in Jewish theology, confused the 
two, thus putting sun and stars into the Underworld. He makes these 
fields the temporary abode of a few from among the dead (pauct lata arva 
tenemus, Aineid, 6, 744) who have been put through a kind of pur- 
gatory or purifying process (4ineid, 6, 736-745), and who experience 
conjointly (agmine magno, ineid, 6, 749), after a thousand years, a 
physical resurrection, an idea borrowed perhaps (see Judaism, Note A, 
footnote 65) from the Erythraean verses. 
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In a somewhat copious account of the Lower Regions 
given us by Virgil, we are told: “The next localities 
[after those allotted to such as have been unjustly put to 
death] are inhabited by the afflicted, who in innocence 
destroyed themselves, and, sick of the light, threw away 
their own life. How gladly would they now endure pov- 
erty and severe labor [provided it were] in upper air !??? 

The Christians who installed Satan as ruler of the 
Underworld did not certainly add to its attractions as a 
residence ; yet it may be doubted whether his presence 
increased their conceptions of its gloom. In fact, the 
distinction in it between Abraham’s bosom and the abode 
of the wicked, though theologically recognized by Chris- 
tians, seems to have been merged in the generally desolate 
and dreary ideas of the whole region.® 

Clement of Alexandria, alluding to the despair, not of 
the wicked, but of the good below, — the despair of those 
who afterwards heartily accepted the Master's teaching 
as soon as proffered, — speaks of them *¢as having given 
themselves up to destruction with the feeling of a man 
who voluntarily flings himself overboard into the sea.??4 
And the passage already quoted from the Writer to the 
Hebrews can hardly be interpreted in a natural manner 
without implying this extremity of dread at the idea of 
consignment to the § Kingdom of Death.’ Christ partook 
of our nature, “that through his death he might destroy 
him who has the dominion of death, that is, the Devil, and 
[thereby] free as many as were subjected to A SLAVERY 
DURING THEIR WHOLE LIVES by their fear of Death2?® 

The lines of Watts, applied to such a futurity, would 
become more intelligible than if understood of anything 
which he himself can have been supposed to believe : — 





2 Aneid, 6, 434 — 437. 

8 Beausobre overlooks this fact, as well as falls into some other errors 
in his remarks concerning Marcion’s view of Christ’s Underworld mission, 
which may be found in his Histoire du Manicheisme, Vol. 2, p-112. He, 
however, is more successful than Mosheim in seizing Marcion’s point of 
view. 

4 Strom. 6,45, p. 763. 5 Ch. 2) 14, 15. 


Eee 
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» * But darkness, Death (?), and long despair 
Reign in unbroken silence there.” 


It was an hereafter which not only failed to buoy or sus- 
tain, but which oppressed the soul. 

Tertullian, at the date of his tract De Anima, maintained 
that, prior to the resurrection, Christians themselves, ex- 
cepting martyrs, were not exempt from the Underworld. 
In that treatise, therefore, he might have been expected 
to bring into strong light the distinction between Abra- 
ham’s bosom and the place of the wicked, —a distinction 
which he himself held. Yet, in that very tract, when his 
opponents exclaim, ** What difference is there then be- 
tween Heathens and Christians, if the same prison awaits 
both ??® he does not attempt to discriminate between 
their respective abodes, but argues that only martyrs enter 
Paradise, and concludes: * Recognize, therefore, a differ- 
ence in death between the heathen and believer, in case 
you lay down your life for God, . . . not in gentle fevers 
and in bed, but in tortures.?? 7 

The Underworld is treated in the first of these extracts 
as a prison, and in this hght Tertullian seems to have been 
fond of identifying it with the prison mentioned by the 
Saviour, Matt. 5, 26. He alludes in one passage to the 
Second Coming of Christ, which Christians deemed close 
at hand, and to the change which, in accordance with 
1 Cor. 15, 52, the living were then to experience, and ex- 
claims, ** Who is there that will not desire, while yet in 
the flesh, to put on immortality, and [simply] to continue 
his life, .. . so as not to experience [a confinement in] 
the Underworld, where even $ the last farthing will be 
exacted 2? 998 

Elsewhere he expresses an analogous idea, in a passage 
which is a curious specimen of interpretation, and morall 
irreconcilable with a SIMULTANEOUS resurrection.? &¢ If, 





6 De Anima, c. 55, Opp. p. 353. C. 

7 De Anima, c. 55, p. 353. D. 

8 De Resurrect. c. 42, p. 410. B. 

9 Tertullian held at times to but one simultaneous and general resur- 
rection of just and unjust. See Adv. Marc. 4, 34, quoted in § XXII. 5. 
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says he, *¢ the mention of an adversary in the accompany- 
ing observation [* Agree with thine adversary?] be under- 
stood of the Devil, you will be admonished to enter into 
that concord with him also, which results from fidelity to 
your agreement. For you have agreed to renounce him 
and his pomp and his angels. This was the agreement 
between you. Mutual friendship depends on your keep- 
ing your pledge, and not resuming afterwards any of his 
things which you have forsworn,—which you have re- 
turned to him, lest he present you to God the judge as a 
defrauder and transgressor of your agreement, ... and 
the judge deliver thee to the executing angel, and he 
commit thee to the Underworld prison, whence you shall 
not be dismissed until every trifling fault be discharged 
by a delay of the resurrection. What can be more suit- 
able than this meaning? What truer than this interpre- 
tation ? 7? 10 

The reader, probably, will have already inferred that 
thoughts of consignment to the Underworld were not 
peculiarly pleasing either to those —the mass of Chris- 
tians — whose theology exempted them from, or to those 
—the few exceptions — whose theology subjected them 
to it. He will also be prepared to comprehend why one 
class of Catholics" who were deterred by the fear of 





Elsewhere he teaches two resurrections, one of the just and another of 
the unjust. The Devil having been banished meanwhile to the abyss, 
the prerogative of the first resurrection will be ordered from the throne. 
Subsequently fire [for the general conflagration] having been supplied, 
the decree of the universal resurrection will be judicially announced 
from books.’? — De Resurrect. Carnis, ec. 25, p. 3897. B. On either, of 
these two suppositions the good or the less faulty were, by ** delay of the 
resurrection,”’ to be detained in prison whilst the last farthing was being 
exacted from their companions. To avoid this, Tertullian invented a 
novel view, namely, that during the millennium * will be completed the 
resurrection of the saints who will rise earlier or later, according to 
[each one’s] merits.??— Adv. Mare. 3, 24, p. 499. C. According to this 
the resurrection of the just was not simultaneous, but a consecutive 
series of liberations from below. 

10 De Anima, c. 35, Opp. p. 338. C. D. 

ll See § XXII. 4. 
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heresy from sending Christians to heaven at death, might 
be deterred by popular feeling from sending them to the 
Underworld, and be left in Deg aty as to how they 
should dispose of them. 


§XXI. THE LOCALITY OF PARADISE. 


1. Object of the Inquiry. 


THE unanimity of the early Christians in never turn- 
ing their eyes to the Underworld as a locality for Paradise 
will have some bearing on an argument yet to be offered 
for the genuineness of the Gospels. The frequency with 
which it was located in heaven may explain the fact, that 
that portion of the Catholics! who feared to send the. 
righteous either to heaven or the Underworld at death 
did not in a body fall back upon Paradise as a substitute. 
The words of Paul (2 Cor. 12, 4) and common opinion 
gave such support to its heavenly locality, as to make 
them afraid of countenancing heresy if they sent believers 
thither before the resurrection. 

That Paradise was never located by the early Chris- 
tians in the Underworld, I should have deemed too ob- 
vious for argument, were not the contrary advanced in 
such a work as the Doctrinal History of Baumgarten- 
Crusius and Hase? and partially countenanced by what 


1 See § XXII. 4. 

2 Baumgarten-Crusius, in his Text-Book of Doctrinal History (note 
on p. 1301), states **that Paradise and Heaven were constantly distin- 
guished [from each other], referring for his authority to ** Cyril of Je- 
rusalem and others, as Origen.”? In his later work, the Compendium of 
Doctrinal History (Vol. 2, p. 388), he says, ** Paradise became gradually 
elevated in glory (verklaert) from a locality of the Underworld to a situa- 
tion in heaven.?? He wrote the text to this volume without the notes, 
which, with the exception of the first few pages, were subjoined after his 
death by Hase. The note of Hase on this last quotation is as follows : 
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appears to have been an oversight or misconception of 
Huet and Muenscher. 

In the Greek translation of Genesis (2, 8), the term 
‘Paradise corresponds to the English rendering garden 
and would naturally convey the idea of an earthly local- 
ity. The language of Paul (2 Cor. 12, 4) suggests a heay- 


66 Paradise, in the history of Church opinions, has experienced more 
wanderings than the Holy House of Loretto. According to Hebrew con- 
ceptions, a portion of the earth ; according to comparisons with Elysium, 
a constituent part of the Underworld ; gradually elevated into heaven ; 
then, especially by the mystics of the Middle Ages, completely called in 
question as a locality, and conceived of as a spiritual condition.’? — Vol. 
2, note C. on p. 388. Tertullian, it may be remarked, is the only writer 
of the first three centuries, unless some passage have escaped me, who 
compares Paradise with the Elysian Fields, and in the passage where this 
occurs he places it on earth, not in the Underworld. 

3 Huet in his Origeniana, Lib. 2, c. 11, Quest. 12, makes an imperfect 
quotation from Origen (In Numeros Homil. 26, 4, Opp. 2, p. 372. C.), 
and has misled himself and Muenscher into the opinion that Paradise is 
there confounded with Abraham’s bosom, the latter of which localities is 
commonly placed in the Underworld. In the passage in question Origen 
speaks of the soul at death as ** transferred to the next life (or world, 
aliud seculum), which is denominated either Abraham’s bosom . . . or 
Paradise, . . . or [by the titles of] any other places or mansions known 
perchance to God, through which the soul that trusts in God passes, until 
it comes to the river which makes glad the city of God.” He is speaking, 
as it would seem, of distinct and successive localities. 

The identification of Paradise and Abraham’s bosom, thus erroneously 
attributed to Origen, is by Beausobre, in his valuable History of Mani- 
cheism (Vol. 2, p. 112), ascribed to the Fathers without especial limi- 
tation, and without any reference to support it. Beausobre’s work is 
suggestive, and, on most points, richly supplied with references, but his 
statements are not to be received without examination. Whoever reads 
his remarks on the above-cited page concerning Hades, Tartarus, Para- 
dise, and Abraham’s bosom, will find errors enough in two or three sen- 
tences to evince the need of caution while perusing him. 

Tertullian, who in one work likens Paradise to the Elysian Fields (Apod. 
ce. 47), in another (Adv. Marcion. 4, 34), both of which will hereafter be 
quoted, likens Abraham’s bosom to the same locality. In either case he 
means a locality outside of the Underworld. See the fourth division of 
this, and the fifth of the twenty-second section. 
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enly one. Some Christians adopted the one theory, 
some the other, some were enabled by their theology to 
adopt both. Irenzeus may have tried to stand on middle 
ground, and Tertullian was bold enough to defy all com- 
mon opinions when it suited his convenience. 


2. Twefold Theory. 


Origen, following out, perhaps, his system concerning 
the twofold sense of Scriptures, believed in a heavenly 
and an earthly Paradise. The former he located in the 
THIRD heaven, for he affirms that Paul heard in the third 
heaven what, according to his own quotation immediately 
preceding, he heard in Paradise.® In this Paradise Adam 
had originally been. ‘*The Lord God,? says Origen, 
“cast him out of Paradise and placed him on this earth 
over against the Paradise of delights, and this was the 
punishment of his fault which has certainly passed upon 
all men. For we are all formed in this place of humilia- 
tion [the earth], and valley of tears ; whether because all 
who have been born from Adam were in his loins and 
were ejected equally with himself, or whether in some in- 
explicable manner, known to God alone, each individual 
[Origen believed the pre-existence of souls] has. been cast 
out and received condemnation.” ® 

Elsewhere he says: ** Who is so silly as to believe that 
God, like a human farmer, planted Paradise [a garden] in 





* The language of Paul implies a prior belief among the Jews, or 
among some of them, that Paradise was in heaven. Without this the 
Apostle would hardly have been understood. The same is corroborated, 
moreover, by one of Wetstein’s quotations appended to Luke 23, 43: 
€ Chagiga, fol. 14. 2, Four have entered Paradise by the hand of God.? 
Schol. § Not that they in fact ascended, but they seemed to themselves 
to ascend.’ So, also, in the Sibylline Oracles, those who honor the 
true God are represented as ** inhabiting the Garden of Paradise.” — 
Proem, 2, 48 (edit. of Alexandre, Proem, 86). 

5 Fragmenta, Opp. 4, p. 694. A. Compare Ad Martyr. 13, Opp. 1, p. 
282. E. 

6 Comment. in Rom. Lib. 5, 4, Opp. 4, p. 556. A. B. Compare p. 
546. A. 
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Eden towards the east, and put a visible and perceptible 
tree of life in it, so that any one by eating of this tree 
should partake [of the knowledge] of good and evil? 7 

Of the earthly Paradise he says: *¢I think that who- 
ever departs this life in holiness will remain in a certain 
place on earth which the Scriptures call Paradise as in a 
place of instruction, and, if I may so express it, a school 
for souls, in which they are taught concerning all things 
that they have seen on earth, and receive certain hints 
also of the future. ... If any one is clean in heart, 
and particularly pure in mind and quick in the use of 
his faculties (exercitatior sensw), he will depart at an earlier 
day, and ascend without delay to the region of the air 
(aeris locum), and will [finally] arrive at the kingdom of 
the heavens, by passing through the mansions, if I may 
so express myself, of the several localities which the 
Greeks call spheres (that is, globes*), but which the di- 
vine Scripture names heavens. . . . The Saviour alludes 
to these diverse localities when he says (John 14, 2), * Jn 
my Father's house are many mansions. ? ® 

Marcion was no advocate of double senses in Scripture, 
yet he seems to have believed in a celestial and terrestrial 
Paradise. According to Tertullian, ** He treats every ques- 
tion concerning Paradise? ;!9 but as Tertullian’s object 
was to ridicule rather than to state Marcion’s opinion, it 
is only by an eductive process that we can attain it. A 
preparatory remark or two may assist us in effecting this. 
The superterrestrial system of Marcion, unlike that of the 
Valentinians, did not extend beyond the heavens, of which 
he seems to have numbered but three, —a number prob- 
ably adopted from Paul’s words (2 Cor. 12, 4). In the 
third heaven — to which it will be remembered that Paul 
was caught up — dwelt the Supreme Deity and Christ. 
Tertullian quotes the opinion of Marcion, that from love 








7 De Principiis, 4, 2, 16, Opp. 1, p. 175. 

8 An addition, no doubt, of the Latin translator. 
® De Principiis, 2,11, 6, Opp. 1, p. 106. F. A. B. 
10 Ady. Marcion. 5, 12, Opp. p. 600. B. 

11 See Appendix, Note C. 
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of man Christ ‘¢descended from the third heaven.” ” 
And again, after quoting his view that one who from the 
course of argument must be the Supreme Deity had * his 
own world and his own heaven,” he adds, ** But we shall 
see about THAT THIRD HEAVEN when we come to discuss 
your copy of the Epistles.’ 18 The heaven of the Creator 
was a lower one. According to the same writer, Marcion 
“maintains that he (Christ) in the fifteenth year of the 
reign of Tiberius descended into Capernaum, a city of 
Galilee, — of course from the heaven of the Creator, into 
which he had previously descended from his own, so that 
in proper order his descent ought first to have been de- 
scribed out of his own heaven into that of the Creator. 4 

The Creator’s Paradise must, according to Marcion, have 
been on earth, and the one to which Paul was carried — 
the Paradise of the Supreme Deity— must have been 
above the Creator, for Tertullian ridicules the unwilling- 
ness of Marcion to consider the Supreme Deity as using 
what belonged to the other. He asks ** whether (the 
Supreme) God could not have a Paradise of his own upon 
earth, without obtaining the use of the Creator’s [for the 
interview with Paul] by way of a favor”?! A probable 





12 ¢6Considera hominem . . . hoc opus dei nostri, quod tuus dominus 
. adamavit, propter quem. . . de tertio ccelo descendere laboravit.” 
— Adv. Marcion. 1, 14, Opp. p. 439. D. 

13 Adv. Mare. 1, 15, Opp. p. 440. B. 

14 Adv. Marcion. 4, 7, Opp. pp. 506. D., 507. A. So, too, in another 
place : **If he (the Supreme Deity) has his own world below him and 
above the Creator, he must have made it in the vacant space between his 
feet and the Creator’s head.?? — Adv. Marc. 1, 15, p. 440. C. 

16 Marcion did not regard matter, which he deemed self-existent, as a 
suitable substance out of which to form anything very perfect. He main- 
tained, according to Theodoret, that the Creator * from the purest of it 
had formed the heaven, from the remainder the four elements, and from 
the dregs Hades and Tartarus. And again, sifting out the purest of the 
earth, he prepared Paradise.”? — Theodoret, Hwret. Fabulw, 1, 24, Opp. 
4, p. 158. Compare Philo (On Creation, c. 47; Paris edit. p. 21), as to 
the selection of earth by the Deity when he formed man. 

16 Adv. Marcion. 5, 12, p. 600. B. Tertullian in the same passage 
carries out his ridicule of this scrupulous non-appropriation of what 
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conjecture is that Marcion located the heavenly Paradise 
in the third heaven. 


3. Paradise in Heaven. 


Tertullian represents opponents as maintaining the soul’s 
direct departure at death to Paradise, which he meets 
by the question, ** How will the soul be exhaled into 
heaven?!" prior to the judgment? so that these oppo- 
nents must have placed Paradise in heaven. 

He himself sometimes places Paradise in heaven. That 
he at others locates it on the earth, is to be accounted for 
more probably by the supposition of inconsistency, than 
by that of his having held the twofold theory. In his 
work on Patience, he treats man as originally *¢ innocent, 
the friend of God his neighbor [so called, perhaps, because 
both lived in the same locality], and a colonist/® of Para- 
dise; but when he gave way to impatience he ceased to 
know God, and to have the capacity of enduring CELESTIAL 
things. Thenceforward man was given to the earth, and 
ejected from the sight of God.??!9 

According to Trenzens, the Valentinians ‘“ maintain that 
the seven heavens [of the Creator] are . . . angels, ... 
and Paradise, SINCE it is ABOVE the third heaven, “they call 
The Fourth2?2° And it must no doubt be Valentinians 
to whom the Doctrina Orientalis alludes as holding that 
‘Man was created in Paradise,—the fourth heaven? 2 
Compare § Iv. note 6. Valentinians may by ‘the Fourth? 





belonged to the Creator, by alluding to Paul’s words, 2 Cor. 12, 7, 8: 
* There was given me a thorn in the flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet 
me... . I besought the Lord thrice that it might depart from me2? He 
remarks ; **] wonder that your excellent Lord . . . should euff his own 
apostle by a messenger of the Creator’s Satan rather than by one of his 
own.”? Marcion, it will be remembered (see § XIV.), regarded Satan as 
an angel —a fallen one probably — of the Creator. 

7 De Anima; ¢..55, p. 353. C. 

8 Tertullian regarded man, not as created, but as colonized in Paradise. 

19 De Patientia, c. 5, p. 162. A. B. 

2 Cont. Heres. 1, 5. 2,1). Compare Tertul. adv. Valentin. ec. 20, 
p- 298. C. 

21 C. 51, Clem. Alex. Opp. p. 981. 
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have meant the fourth space, the one above the third 
heaven. 

The above extract from Irenzus assumes that Paradise 
is ABOVE the third heaven. On the reason for assuming 
this, some light may be thrown by the manner in which 
Clement of Alexandria quotes Paul: ** I know a Christian 
who was caught up into the third heaven, and THENCE 
into Paradise.” 2 Clement believed, therefore, as it would 
seem, that Paradise was ABOVE the third heaven. 

Cyprian places Paradise in heaven, or identifies it with 
heaven. To avoid repetition, the reader is referred for his 
views to Note E of the Appendix. 


4. Paradise on Earth. 


Theophilus writes with his eye on the Old Testament 
narrative, which in his opinion clearly implies that Para- 
dise is on the earth. With two of the rivers which flowed 
out of it—the Tigris and Euphrates — he was well ac- 
quainted, seeing that they were near to (Antioch) where 
he lived (nostris regionibus vicini). Of the other two 
which watered the East, one, the Geon, flowed round the 
whole of Ethiopia, and was “ said to appear in Egypt un- 
der the name of Nile.” Paradise was midway in beauty 
—not in locality, as Theophilus is sometimes mistaken 
to have said— between heaven and earth.2? Man after 
the resurrection was to be replaced in it.*# 

According to Methodius, ** Paradise, whence we were 
ejected in our first parent, is manifestly a spot selected 
from this earth as a pleasant resting-place, and set apart 
as a better habitation for the saints. Thence appear the 
Tigris and Euphrates and other rivers which issue from it, 
pouring their discharge of waters into our continent. For 
they do not plunge down from the heavens above, since 
the earth could not sustain such a mass of water rushing 
from on high.”?* Paul, according to this writer, intended 





22 Strom. 5, 80, p. 693. Comp. 2 Cor. 12, 2, 4. 

23 Ad Autol. 2, 24, Justin. Opp. p. 366. B. C. D. 

Ad Autol. 2, 26, p. 367. D. E. 

*> The extract is to be found in Epiphanius Heres. 64, 47, Opp. 1, 
jo), Syfes des (CP 
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two distinct places when he spoke of being seized into 
the third heaven and into Paradise. The whole passage 
of Methodius was intended as an answer to Origen. 

Tertullian, in one work, as already seen, placed Para- 
dise in heaven. In his Apology, addressed to the Hea- 
thens, he borrowed its locality from their Elysian Fields. 
These, at a time when the shores of the Atlantic were 
an almost unknown region, had been placed by poetic 
fancy or by popular belief on its distant borders, or on 
the islands which it embosomed. Tertullian selected 
a spot equally untravelled by human foot for Para- 
dise. He placed it south of the torrid zone, which he 
treated as *¢a garden wall” to separate it “from the 
knowledge of the common world.” #6 Perhaps this south- 
ern locality was suggested to him by the expression of 
Flaccus (see Appendix, Note F, foot-note 5), ubi sol, 
‘where the sun is. 

He had no thought, however, of permitting the infer- 
ence that he was borrowing from Heathens, but informs 
them that their idea of the Elysian Fields, with all their 
other approximations to truth, came to them from the 
* Divine Literature.’ 2” 


5. Statements less precisely worded. 


Irenzus says that ** God planted Paradise in Eden to- 
wards the east? ;78 not on this earth, as it would seem ; 
for Adam was ** ejected thence into this world.” In his 
opinion, taken, as he informs us, from the Presbyters,*° 
that is, from some of the earlier Christians, it was one of 
three places, — Heaven, Paradise, and the Holy City, — 
to which, after the renovation of this world, men shall be 
distributed accordingly as they shall have borne fruit 
one hundred, sixty, or thirty fold. It was to Paradise, 
according to Presbyters,*! disciples of the Apostles, that 
the translated (Enoch and Elijah) had been taken. 





*6 Apolog. c. 47, Opp. p. 42. B. 27 Thid. p. 41. B. 

28 Cont. Heres. 5, 5, 1. 29 Tbid. 

8 Cont. Heres. 5, 36, 1; and Routh, Relig. Sac. Vol. 1, p. 10. 

31 Cont. Heres. 5, 5, 1; and Routh, Relig. Sac. Vol. 1, p. 58. (N. B. 
The Index refers to p. 55.) 
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Tatian, speaking of the demons, or fallen angels, and 
men, says that the former were cast down from heaven, 
but men were expelled (ééwpicOycav) *¢ from the earth, not 
from this, but from a better and more finished one.” 

The author of the Discussion between Archelaus and Manes 
says of Adam and Eve, **They whom (the Devil) de- 
ceived by the promise of their becoming Gods were 
afterwards cast out of Paradise.?? 83 The writer probably 
regarded Paradise as in heaven, the proper place for 
Adam and Eve, had they actually been what the Devil 
promised. 

A Manichean is represented in the same work as ex- 
plaining Paradise to be the World, and the tree of life to 
be the knowledge of Jesus which is in the world ;** an 
allegorical interpretation which is also advanced by 
Clement of Alexandria, and which in the latter writer 
does not exclude the belief of a special locality called 
Paradise. 

According to Epiphanius, ** Hierax did not believe 
Paradise to be perceptible to the physical senses, aicyrov, 
which was also a folly of Origen. 6 

The Clementine Homilies twice mention Paradise as 
the original residence of Adam, without remark as to its 
locality.®" 

I have found no mention of it in the undoubted writ- 
ings of Justin Martyr, nor in those of Athenagoras, Her- 
mias, Arnobius, Minucius Felix, Commodianus, nor in 
the fragments collected by Routh, save the two citations 
of Presbyters by Irenzeus which are above given, and the 
quotations from the Discussion of Archelaus and Manes. 


6. Additional Remarks. 


PARADISE IN HEAVEN is at the present day re- 
garded as the intermediate abode of the righteous until 


82 Cont. Gree. Orat. c. 20, Justini Opp. p. 261. D. 

83 Routh, Relig. Sac. Vol. 5, p. 124. 

84 C, 10, Routh, Relig. Sac. Vol. 5, p. 62. 

85 Strom. 5, 11, pp. 689, 690. 

86 Adv. Heres. 67, 2, Opp. 1, p. 711. B. 37 Hom. 3, 39, 16, 6. 
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the resurrection.2 If-any trace of this view can be 
found in the second and third centuries, it must be by 
inference, and that a very uncertain one, from the writ- 
ings either of Tertullian or Cyprian. The Gnostics and 
such of the Catholic Christians as agreed with them in 
sending departed souls immediately to heaven, had no 
idea of ever bringing them down again to be united to 
their bodies. On the other hand, that party among the 
Catholics who defended a physical and general resurrec- 
tion, — for the two seem to have gone together, — con- 
demned as a grievous heresy the belief of the soul’s direct 
ascent to heaven, which they regarded as overthrowing 
the resurrection. They seem to have thought that, if 
the soul once reached heaven and bliss, there was little 
likelihood of getting it back to earth. Tertullian would 
almost appear to have gone a step further, and to have 
concluded that, if people were hereafter to be raised OUT OF 
the earth, the only method of securing this desirable end 
was by keeping them UNDER it until the appointed time.” 

Cyprian sends the righteous at death to Paradise in 
heaven, but apparently with the intention that they 
should remain there permanently. If he twice alludes to 
a general resurrection, he nowhere connects it with the 
former idea. It was no doubt an inconsistency natural 
to one who was in a state of transition from the theology 
of his master, Tertullian, to that of the opposite school.” 

Tertullian twice concedes, not to the righteous, but to 


83 In the Assembly’s Larger Catechism the Saviour’s words to the 
penitent thief, ** 70-day shalt thow be with me in Paradise,*? are quoted 
in proof that righteous souls at death enter upon ** communion with 
Christ in glory’? (answer to Question 85, and note appended thereto), 
which is explained by the answer to the next question to mean, that they 
are ** received into the highest (?) heavens, where they behold the face of 
God in light and glory, waiting for the full redemption of their bodies.” 
And in the answer to the succeeding question it is stated ** that at the 
last day . . . the selfsame bodies of the dead which were laid in the 
grave, being then united to their souls forever, shall be raised up by 
the power of Christ.”? 

89 See the 5th division of § XXII. 

49 See his views in Note E of the Appendix. 
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Martyrs only, an immediate transfer out of this life into 
Paradise. In one of these instances, and perhaps in the 
other, he intends Paradise in heaven. ‘* No one,” he says, 
* on leaving the body, dwells immediately with the Lord, 
UNLESS he who by the prerogative of martyrdom shall 
go to Paradise instead of to the Underworld.” 4! And 
again, after identifying Paradise with the region under 
the altar,!2 ** where NO OTHER souls were shown to John 
save those of the Martyrs,” he adds, ** The only key of 
Paradise is your blood.” #8 He lived in times of persecu- 
tion, when it was necessary to cheer men on to torture and 
death by better promises than that of an imprisonment in 
the Underworld. The Martyrs were already a kind of 
demigods, whose hopes of an immediate reward even HE 
dared not directly oppose. Both passages are, perhaps, 
unwilling concessions, which Tertullian would rather 
have withdrawn than developed. In the latter of them, 
and in close connection with what has been cited, he 
maintains that ** heaven is open to NO ONE while the 
earth remains,” and refers to a work no longer extant, 
which he had written concerning Paradise, in which, says 
he, *¢ we laid it down, that EVERY soul is sequestrated in 
the Underworld, until the day of the Lord.” 

To PARADISE ON EARTH Origen sent righteous 
souls, not as to their intermediate abode until the res- 
urrection, but as to the first step of that ladder which 
reached to God’s throne. Tertullian also, in the passage 
wherein he places the earthly Paradise south of the torrid 
zone, treats it as *¢a place of divine pleasantness destined 
for receiving the spirits of the saints? Whether we 





41 De Resurrect. Carnis, ec. 43, Opp. p. 411. B.C. 

#2 Rey. 6,9. I can offer conjecture only as to the cause of this iden- 
tification. Tertullian, who speaks of the communion as an offering (De 
Exhort. Cast. c. 7, Opp. p. 668. D.), may have treated the communion- 
table as an altar. The early Christians prayed with their faces to the 
east, and may not improbably have placed their communion-table at that 
end of their house of worship. If by analogy Tertullian regarded God’s 
altar as at the east, he may have reasoned that, since Paradise was in the 
east (Gen. 2, 8), it was the region under the altar. 

#3 De Anima, c. 55, Opp. p. 358. C. D. 
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suppose that this was to take place before or after the 
resurrection, it is not easy to be harmonized with the 
general theology of its writer. 


§{ XXII CHRISTIAN EXEMPTION FROM THE UNDER- 
WORLD. 


1. General Statement. 


In the second and third centuries, the Christians as a 
body deemed themselves exempt at death from the Un- 
derworld, and regarded this exemption as a privilege 
peculiarly their own. We have seen! that Tertullian, 
who alone and for a time defended an opposite view, 
represents his opponents as asking, ** What difference is 
there, then, between Heathens and Christians, if [as on 
your supposition] the same prison awaits both?” And 
Hermas has been quoted? as saying, ** Before a man re- 
ceives the name of the Son of God, he is destined to 
Death; but when he receives that seal, he is liberated 
from Death and delivered over to Life.” Nor can the 
connection leave any doubt that subjection to, and exemp- 
tion from, the Underworld were included in his use of the 
terms * death? and ‘life? Prior to Christ, all who died — 
all mankind save Enoch and Elijah — Itad, in the opinion 
of Christians, gone thither. Since Christ, none but them- 
selves escaped it. 

Of these two statements, the former is sufficiently im- 
plied in the discussion with Marcion, and in the consequent 
one among Catholics. A limitation of it will be found in 
the exception made by some of Origen’s opponents under 
§ X. in favor of Samuel and of God’s especial favorites ; 
and also in the Ascension of Isaiah, whose author makes 
the pseudo-Prophet see all the saints since Adam in the 
seventh heaven.? 


ie. @.E 2 See § XIII. 
8 Ch. 9,7, 8. With which compare the belief of Micah and others 
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Such other limitations as the statements require will 
appear in the fifth and sixth divisions of this section, 
save such as may be called for by the Manicheans. 
Verbally it would be true, that they also regarded Jews 
and Gentiles as doomed to the Underworld, the region of 
Death, and Christians as exempt therefrom. But with 
them there were only two localities, corresponding to 
heaven and hell; and though the term Hades (the Un- 
derworld) was undoubtedly interpreted by them of, though 
it was one of their terms for, the latter place, yet any ideas 
which might associate it closely with the common concep- 
tions of an Underworld seem to glimmer through or to be 
buried under such a predominance of other co ceptions, 
that it might mislead rather than illustrate their system, 
were the prominence of a separate head assigned it. 

To avoid the need of repetition, I begin with the Mar- 
cionite Gnostics. 


2. The Marcionites. 


Tertullian, after giving his interpretation of the parable 
concerning the rich man and Lazarus, says: ** But Mar- 
cion forces a different interpretation. He maintains, 
namely, that either place of reward under the Creator, 
whether of torment or of refreshment, is located in the 
Underworld for subjects of the Law and the Prophets ; 
but he explains the CELESTIAL gate and bosom, of Christ 
and his God.’ 4 

Justin Martyr, including the Marcionites unquestion- 
ably, if indeed he do not refer exclusively to them, tells 
Trypho the Jew, * If you meet with some who are called 
Christians, who do not believe this [the rebuilding of Je- 
rusalem and the millennium], but dare to calumniate the 
God of Abraham and Isaac and Jacob, and who say that 





(c. 2, 9), “in the heavenly ascent of the faithful.2? On the other hand, 
in the same chapter (9, 17) **many of the saints’? are represented as to 
ascend hereafter with Jesus from the Underworld, so that it is not easy 
to say in how far such an inconsistent writer is to be regarded as an ex- 
ception to the common opinion. 

* Adv. Marcion. 4, 34, Opp. p. 559. C. 
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there is no resurrection of the dead, but that AT DEATH 
THEIR SOULS ARE RECEIVED UP INTO HEAVEN, do not 
regard them as Christians.??& 


3. Liberalist or Heterodox Catholics. 


According to Origen, ** We who have come at the close 
of the ages have an advantage. What is it? If we de- 
part in virtue and goodness, not taking with us the bur- 
dens of sin, we also shall pass the flaming sword [at the 
gate of Paradise] and shall not descend into the regions 
where those awaited Christ who fell asleep before his 
coming.” 6 

That Clement of Alexandria deemed exemption from the 
Underworld a necessary consequent upon Christian be- 
lief, and attainable through it alone, would seem evident 
from his course of argument in § III. 2. 

The Heathens may sometimes have been indignant that 
the Christians should maintain this exemption as pecul- 
iarly theirs. If so, it may have given occasion to the 
following passage, which, however, is intelligible without 
such a supposition. *¢ How,” says Arnobius, ** do we hurt 
you, or what injury do we either do to, or invoke upon 
you, by believing that the Omnipotent God will watch 
over us when we are about departing from our bodies, 
and, to use a common expression, will * VINDICATE ?* us 
from the jaws of Orcus (the Underworld) ?”?8 Elsewhere 


5 Dial. c. 80, Opp. p. 178. A. The passage will be given more at length 
in the Appendix, Note E. 

6 In Lib. Regum Homil. 2, Opp. 2, p. 498. B. C. 

7 This term § vindicate? is used by the author of the Discussion between 
Archelaus and Manes — see § XIV.; also by Ireneeus cont. Hares. 4, 8, 2 
(4, 19) — of the Liberation from Satan’s power which Christ wrought, and 
the Valentinians, who named some of their «ons from ideas common 
among the Catholics, named one of them Kapmicrys, Carpistes, ‘The 
Vindicator? (Iren. 1, 2, 4), a legal term, as it would appear, for one who 
vindicated the right of a slave to liberty. 

8 Ady. Gentes, 2,53. Compare the statement of Arnobius, 2, 4, that 
“Christ . . . had vindicated imprudentiam, the imprudence or inexpe- 
rience of miserable mortals from the worst robbers’? ; meaning, perhaps, 
from the demons, 
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he has an exhortation in the following terms: * Let. us 
commit ourselves to God, nor allow that our incredulity 
should outweigh his name and power, lest . .. our last 
day should surprise us, and we be found in the jaws of 
our enemy, Death.??® 

Cyprian, speaking of the readiness wherewith we should 
contemplate the approach of death, says: *¢ Let us embrace 
the day which assigns to each his abode, which, when we 
are taken thence (out of the world) and freed from earthly 
bonds, restores us to Paradise and the celestial kingdom.?? 
And again, in addressing a Heathen, he says: ** While life 
continues, no repentance is late... . With death upon 
us, we can pass to immortality. This favor Christ im- 
parts; . . . he opens the way of life ; he leads us back to 
Paradise ; he will lead us even to the celestial king- 
doms.”? 1! 

The probability is, that nearly all the Catholics who 
belonged to the present class believed a direct ascent of 
the soul to heaven on its leaving the body. Tertullian, 
in his work on the Soul, quotes opponents, — evidently 
Heterodox Catholics, since neither Marcionite nor Theo- 
sophic Gnostics held such a view, — who maintained that 
Christians at death are destined to *¢ Paradise [in heaven 
as the connection implies], whither the Patriarchs and 
Prophets, the companions (appendices) of the Lord’s resur- 
rection, have already emigrated from the Underworld.’? 
And Ireneus, after complaining that “* some of those who 
are regarded as having been correct in their belief, overstep 
the order of promotion of the just, holding heretical 
views,” 18 argues, from the interval of three days between 
Christ's death and resurrection, that we do not rise at 
death. Hence it is fair to infer that those Catholics of 
whom he complains did believe a resurrection or ascent 
of the soul at death. This latter, and to him heretical 


9 Adv. Gentes, 2, 78. 

19 De Mortalitate, 26, Opp. p. 166, 
1 Ad Demet. 25, 26, Opp. p. 196. 
12 De Anima, c. 55, Opp. p. 353. C. 
13 Cont. Heres. 5, 31, 1. 
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view, he connects with a denial of the fleshly resurrec- 
tion. 

Rejecting, as this class of Catholics did, a resurrection 
of the flesh, and therewith, as it would seem, the belief 
of a future and simultaneous or general resurrection, there 
was no generally acknowledged reason left for postponing 
the soul’s ascent to heaven. 


4. Orthodox Catholics. — First Class. 


These deemed it heretical to permit the entrance of 
souls into heaven prior to the resurrection. On the other 
hand, had they consigned them at their exit from the 
body to the Underworld, the realm of death, they might 
have appeared to rob Christianity of its life-giving charac- 
ter. Perplexity or uncertainty as to whither souls should 
go at death is apparent in their language; nor does one 
of them state a distinct locality as an intermediate abode 
for the righteous. 

Justin Martyr says, or makes the Jew his opponent say, 
without dissent from himself: *¢ The souls of Practical 
Monotheists abide SOMEWHERE in a better country, and 
the unjust and wicked in a worse, awaiting the time of 
judgment.” 


14 By Semisch (in his work on Justin, Vol. 2, p. 464), and by others, 
Justin is regarded as believing the intermediate state of Christian, as well 
as of other — the intermediate state of all — souls, to be in the Under- 
world, owing to the following passage, which has no apparent bearing on 
the subject. Justin (Dial. c. 99, p. 195. A.) speaks of those who put 
Christ to death, as ** not thinking that he was the Messiah, but [as] sup- 
posing that they would be able to kill him, and that he would remain 
like a common man in the Underworld.” Grant that they did think so ; 
and grant, moreover, what, though true, the passage by no means im- 
plies, that Justin himself regarded common souls (that is, human souls in 
distinction from the Messiah’s, which had something divine in it) as 
swallowed by the Underworld until the date of Christ’s death. This was, 
with slight limitation, the belief of all Christians. But it has no bear- 
ing on his or their belief as to the intermediate state of their own souls, 
or as to the privileges which Christ’s death had secured to them. Com- 
pare his views on this subject in § 1X. and in Note B of the Appendix. 

15 Dial. c. 5, Opp. p. 107. D. 
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According to Ireneus, Christian ** souls will go away to 
a place (or, an invisible place) allotted them by God.% 16 
The connection in which this passage is found renders it 
additionally striking. Irenzeus is arguing against Catho- 
lic Christians who are tinctured with heretical views. 
He starts from the position, that, if the soul rises at 
death, Jesus, instead of awaiting the third day for his 
resurrection, would have departed when he expired on 
the cross. He maintains, reiterates, and returns to the 
supposed fact, that the Saviour abode until his resurrec- 
tion IN THE UNDERWORLD, that NO DISCIPLE IS ABOVE HIS 
MASTER, and hence, ** It is manifest that the souls of his 
disciples also. . . will goa—”? Whither ?— to the Un- 
derworld? This is what the logical sequence impera- 
tively requires. But this is not the conclusion to which 
Irenzeus comes. His words are, ** The souls of his disci- 
ples, also, FOR WHOSE SAKE THE LORD DID THESE THINGS 
(hee operatus est), will go to an invisible place allotted 
them by God, and will remain there till the resurrec- 
tion.” If Ireneus believed that Christian souls went 
to the Underworld, his ambiguity of language in the fore- 
going connection is inexplicable, unless, indeed, on the 
supposition that his view was unpopular, and that he 
feared to state it. It is more likely, however, that, as the 
Saviour * did these things on account of his disciples,” 
Treneeus was willing to send them to a somewhat. better 
place than their master, not perceiving, or at least not 
acknowledging, that he thereby destroyed his whole pre- 
vious argument. In fact, that he did not send them to 
the Underworld is implied in the extracts from his writ- 
ings under §§ XVI. and XVIIL, in one of which extracts 


16 Cont. Heres. 5, 31, 2. 

1 Cont. Heres. 5,31, 2. The passage in the text is from the old Latin 
translation of Ireneus. According to the Greek, as found in Damascenus, 
6¢ Souls go to the place allotted by God, and there abide till the resurrec- 
tion.*”? I am uncertain whether the whole difference arises from Dama- 
scenus having abridged Ireneus, or whether the word * invisible’ was 
added by the translator, that he might give a greater appearance of logic 


to the passage, by rendering the place of their abode mere similar to 
Hades. 
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he assumes that the children of Adam had been rescued 
from Satan, and makes it the basis of his proof that 
Adam himself had been rescued. The rescue of Adam 
must have been from Satan in his character of Lord over 
the Underworld, so that the assumed premise implies 
the same for his children. 

The epistle ascribed to Barnabas, a production some- 
what earlier than Irenzus, says: ** There are two ways, 

. one of light and the other of darkness. ... The 
way of light is this. If any one wishes to journey to 
the *ALLOTTED PLACE, he will be zealous in his works... . 
You will love your Maker, you will honor him who RAN- 
SOMED YOU FROM DEATH, . . . you will not be joined to 
those who walk in the way of Death.” 8 In both writers 
the Greek term for ‘the allotted place,’ tov épurpevov rérov, 
is the same. The way of light could hardly be regarded 
as leading into the Underworld, nor could he that had 
been ransomed from Death be looked upon, if faithful, as 
becoming his prey. 

Polycarp, who, according to Eusebius,!? was the teacher 
of Irenzus, speaks of sundry individuals, — martyrs ap- 
parently, — and of Paul and the other Apostles, as being 
“6in the place which was due them from the Lord (or, 
with the Lord, — édeaAdpevoy atrots torov rapa Ta kupio), 
with whom also they suffered.% 20 

There is a Hortatory Address to the Greeks, which by 





18 Cc. 18, 19 (14, 3, 5, 6). 19 Hist. Ecc. 5, 5. 

® Kpistle to the Philippians, c. 9 (3, °). The phraseology of Polycarp 
is slightly modified from that of Clement of Rome, a writer who lived 
before the Gnostic controversy, and who cannot well be classed with any 
of the Catholic parties that originated in that controversy. The difficulty 
of classifying him induces me to place him in this note. Alluding to the 
martyrdoms of Peter and Paul, he speaks of the former as having gone 
**to the place or GLORY which was due,” eds Tov ddechdpevor Tomov doéns, 
and of the latter as having gone to **the holy place.?? — 1 Epist. to Cor. 
ce. 5 (3,12, 1°). Polyearp omits the words of ylory,? possibly because 
going to glory at death was already, when he wrote, a heresy. The in- 
ference would he surer if mapa r@ kuplw be an erroneous emendation of 
mapa Tov kuplov to harmonize it with Clement. 
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some writers is attributed to Justin Martyr! and in it 
a passage occurs, which, though admitting difference of 
interpretation, seems to deserve a place here. The author 
represents to the Greeks, that ** they will not be acting 
contrary to the inclinations of their ancestors, by now 
turning away from the errors which these held, since it is 
probable that those ancestors are at present groaning in 
the Underworld, repenting a too late repentance, to whom 
if it were possible trom that place to show you what has 
happened to them since the close of life, you would know 
from what evils they desire to free you.?? 

Hermas regards Christian baptism as exempting men 
from the Underworld, and transferring them to the 
¢ Kingdom of God,’ or to ¢ Life but without definite ex- 
planation as to the meaning of these terms. 

In Tatian, Athenagoras, and Theophilus I have found 
nothing appropriate to this section. The first of these 
was a disciple of Justin Martyr, and when he wrote his 
work against the Greeks was Orthodox. Afterwards he 
became a Gnostic. 


5. Orthodox Catholics. — Second Class. 


Under this division, which is intended to embrace such 
as consigned Christians to the Underworld, I can adduce 
but one known writer and (see Appendix, Note F) one 
fragment of uncertain authorship; yet, as the reasoning 
of the former was more logical than that of some in the 
first class, it is not impossible that he may have found 





21 The reader will find Bishop Kaye’s reasons for not regarding Justin 
as its author in his work on that Father, entitled, §* Some Account of the 
Writings and Opinions of Justin Martyr, by John Bishop of Lincoln.” 
— Pp. 5-11. This work, though less copious than that of Semisch on the 
same Father, is more reliable in its statements. Otto's Commentatio de 
Justini Martyris Scriptis et Doctrina, is in some respects preferable to 
either of the foregoing. An American edition of Bishop Kaye’s three 
works on Justin, Clement, and Tertullian would be a boon to American 
students of ecclesiastical history. 

22 Cohortat. ad Gracos, c. 35, Justini Opp. p. 32. B. C. 

23 See § XIII. 
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persons to accept it, and I therefore classify him by 
himself. 

Tertullian*! loved controversial victory too well to shrink 
from the sequence of his argument, though it landed him- 
self in the Underworld; and he was too rugged to appre- 
ciate the fastidiousness which could desire better quarters 
than its Master. He copies the argument of Irenzus, 
that Christ went to the Underworld before ascending to 
heaven, and then breaks out with hearty earnestness : 
*¢ You must both believe that the Underworld is a sub- 
terranean region,” and keep at arm’s-leneth those who 
proudly enough do not think the souls of the faithful 
meet subjects for the Underworld. Servants above their 
Lord, and disciples above their Master, they spurn the 
solace of an expected resurrection, if they are to await 
it in Abraham’s bosom.?? 26 

There was a difficulty, however, which Tertullian noticed 
in his confinement of all souls below. Christian exorcists 
sometimes wrung, as they thought, from an evil spirit, the 
confession that it was of human parentage. *¢ Some- 
times,”’ says Tertullian, *it affirms itself a gladiator or 
beast-fighter, as on other occasions a god, caring for noth- 
ing save to exclude this doctrine of ours, and hinder the 
belief that all souls are compelled into the Underworld, 








24 To place Tertullian among the Catholics and Orthodox requires a 
word of explanation, for in the latter part of his life he was a Montanist. 
His Montanism, however, did not affect his position as regarded already 
existing divisions. Judged by these, he is properly classified. And, 
indeed, the use which later writers made of his writings would indicate 
the same position for him. In the present instance he is but following 
out the argument of Irenzus to its legitimate results. His view is 
Uxtrra-Orthodoxy. To class him as a Montanist would create a need 
of explaining his position which is obviated by classing him as above. 
Neander, it may be remarked, places not only Tertullian, but Montanus 
and Montanism, under the head, not of Heresies, but of the Catholic 
Church. 

5 Treneus, from whom Tertullian copies this, was arguing against the 
Valentinians, who, it will be remembered, deemed this world the Under- 
world. 

26 De Anima, c. 55, Opp. p. 353. B. 
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so as to disturb the belief of a judgment and resurrec- 
tion.?? 27 , 

The connection of ideas in Tertullian’s mind appears 
to be this. The Judgment was a consequent upon the 
Resurrection. But people would not believe that the 
dead were yet to rise out of the ground, if they found 
that they had got out already. 

As for the account of Samuel, the demon had, accord- 
ing to this writer, assumed his appearance. * Far be it 
from me,” says Tertullian, ‘to believe that the soul of 
any saint, to say nothing of a prophet, was brought out 
by a demon.” 8 

** Therefore,” he represents his opponents as saying, 
66 all souls are in the Underworld.”? ‘* Just so, is his 
answer. ** You may be willing or unwilling, [but] both 
punishments and refreshments are there; you have the 
rich man and Lazarus [as a proof of it].??”9 

From this doom, however, Tertullian had to make an 
exception, as has already appeared,®° — probably an un- 
willing one, —in favor of the Martyrs. And there is one 
passage in which he takes ground the reverse of the above. 
His fourth book against Marcion is an examination, in 
order, of the copy of Luke which the latter used, and of 
his interpretations. It would seem that Marcion took 
the parable concerning the rich man and Lazarus (Luke 
16, 19-31) as evidence that the Jewish Deity sent both 
good and bad to the Underworld. Tertullian answers : 
*¢ The Underworld is one place, as I think, and Abraham’s 
bosom another; for it is said that there is a great gulf 
between those regions, such as prohibits passing from 
either side. Neither would the rich man have lifted up 
his eyes, and indeed from afar off?! unless looking at 


27 De Anima, c. 57, p. 355. D. 

28 De Anima, ce. 57, p. 356. A. Tertullian here uses like language to 
that of those who believed that Samuel had never been below. See on 
p. 44 their distrust of this narrative. 

29 De Anima, c. 58, p. 356. D. 

8 See § XXI. 6. 

81 Origen’s second Homily on Kings was written, I suspect, while more 
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higher regions, . . . whence it is apparent to every sen- 
sible man who may have heard of the Elysian Fields, that 
there is a determined locality called Abraham’s bosom, 
intended to receive the souls of his children, even of 
Gentile extraction. . . . That region, therefore, I call 
Abraham’s bosom, which, though not a celestial one, is 
higher than the Underworld, and affords a temporary re- 
freshment to the souls of the just until the consummation 
of things shall bring to pass the resurrection of all with 
its plenitude of reward. 

Yet so far as lifting Abraham’s bosom out of the Under- 
world is concerned, the idea was probably a momentary 
impulse of opposition to Marcion, for a few lines further 
on Tertullian replaces it there, treating Abraham’s words 
—* They have Moses and the Prophets, let them hear them” 
—as spoken in the Underworld. 

Tertullian was a man of vehement impulses ; fonder of 
consistency in the argument under hand than of a general 
accordance in his views, and fonder of an apparent contro- 
versial victory than of any consistency whatever. Precise 
dates cannot be affixed to his various writings, and it is 
difficult to distinguish between gradual changes which his 
opinions may have undergone, and hasty expressions which 
he soon forgot. 


6. The Valentinians® 


Ireneus, in a passage concerning the Valentinians, and 
perhaps concerning other Theosophic Gnostics, part of 





than one passage of Tertullian was fresh in his mind. He there argues 
that Abraham was (at the date of the occurrence) in the Underworld 
because the rich man saw him, * for though * from afar of,? yet he saw 
him.”? — Opp. 2, p. 498. A. 

32 Adv. Marcion. 4, 34, Opp. p. 559. C. 

33 In De Idol. c. 13, and De Resurrect. ¢. 17, Abraham’s bosom is 
placed by Tertullian in the Underworld. 

%* For further remarks on this division of the subject, see Appendix, 
Note F. 

8° The reader will please recur, for explanation of some of the terms 
used in this division, to § LV. 
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which has already been quoted, exclaims, ** How shall 
not they be confounded who say that the Lower Regions 
(or Underworld, Jnferos) are this world of ours, and that 
their inner man, leaving the body here, ascends to the 
super-celestial place.» 6 

According to a passage of the Doctrina Orientalis, ** He 
who is born of his mother is introduced into Death and 
the World; but he who is born again of Christ is trans- 
ferred into life, into the Middle Space, Oedoad [Plero- 
ma ?},36* and they die indeed to the World, but live to 
God, that death may be done away by their dying, and 
corruption by their rising again,?? 27 








36 Cont. Heres. 5, 31, 2. 86a Cp. § IV. note 27. 

37 C. 80. Clem. Opp. p, 987. Another passage of the same document 
refers apparently to man’s condition prior to Christianity. ** According 
to the Valentinians,”” it says, **of the descendants of Adam, the Just, 
journeying through the creations (the realms of the Creator) were de- 
tained in *The Place? [probably above the seventh heaven where the 
Creator dwelt, comp. c. 59], but others in the creation of darkness, in 
the left hand [i. e. in the earthly places or elements], having a perception 
of the fire”? of Gehenna. — Doct. Orient. c. 37, p. 978. Gehenna ap- 
pears to have been a chasm into which a stream of fire (ep. Book of 
Enoch, 14, 19, Dan. 7, 10) poured from under the throne of * The Place,’ 
but which had never become full. Possibly the time of its overflow may 
have been the period when a general conflagration was to be anticipated. 
Perhaps the £ three left-hand places? (Doct. Orient. c. 28) were the three 
elements (Doct. Orient. c. 48), earth, air, and water; fire (which some 
identified with spirit) not being reckoned as one. Tertullian, in giving the 
Valentinian view, — that the earthly and material were to perish, — adds 
a quotation as if used by them, ** § because all flesh is grass,’ and the soul 
[except that of the Spiritual] is mortal in their estimation, unless saved 
by faith.?? — Adv. Valentin. c. 32, p. 802. A. Under the term flesh, the 
Valentinians included the fleshly or material soul (Doct. Orient. e. 51), 
which they probably regarded as remaining in this world, and to be burnt 
up with it. The quotation from Is. 40, 6, ** Al flesh is grass,” could 
readily be connected with Matt. 6, 30, ** Which to-day is, and to-morrow 
is cast into the oven.?? In this fate they included the rational soul which 
turned to earthly things. According to the Doctrina Orientalis, 
**concerning these two the Saviour says that we should § fear him wha 
is able to destroy this soul and this psychical body in Gehenna.? ?? —C. 51, 
Clem. Opp. p. 981. Compare Matt. 10, 28. 
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Both these passages, it will be noticed, treat the transfer 
to the Middle Space as exemption after this life from the 
Underworld or from Death. 

The former gives the Valentinian view of what should 
happen to themselves, the Spiritual, at death, but the 
latter appears at least to include the fate of the Catholics 
whom they regarded as Psychical or rational, and who 
were destined also to pass at death, as it would seem, into 
the Middle Space. That some of them held this view 
concerning the Catholics or Psychical is slightly strength- 
ened, perhaps, by phraseology of Ivenzeus.*® 

On the other hand, there is left to us an express state- 
ment of the Doctrina Orientalis, according to which * the 
rest of the Spiritual [is] inthe Lord’s, —[that is] the 
Eighth [or Middle Space] which is called the Lord’s.® 
.. . But the other FAITHFUL souls [the souls of the Cath- 
olics who are saved by faith, and not by their spiritual 
nature] remain with the Creator. But at the consumma- 
tion these also go up into the Middle Space. . . . Thence 





88 According to Irenzeus, at the consummation — when Wisdom and 
the Spiritual, her children, should pass into the Pleroma—the Creator 
was to **pass into the place of his mother, the Middle Space, and the 
souls of the Just should also REsT in the Middle Space.?? — Cont. Heres. 
1,7, 1. Tertullian, who seems to have copied his account in no small 
degree from Irenzeus, attributes to them the opinion, that, at this consum- 
mation, **the souls of the Just, that is, ours [i. e. the souls of Catholics 
or Psychical], will be TRANSMITTED to the Creator in the receptacle of the 
Middle Space.?? — Adv. Valentin. ¢. 32, Opp. p.. 3802. A. The wording of 
Ireneus might give color to the supposition that they were there already. 

89°°H pév of ray mvevwatixkev davdravows év Kupiaxh (€v dydodd., 7 KUpLAK}, 
dvoudgerar). ¢. 63, The explanatory remark in a parenthesis is probably 
by a later than the original writer. The association of ideas belonging 
to the Greek cannot easily be transferred to English. The Sabbath or 
seventh day was the Creator’s, the eighth day was the Lord’s, and also, 
in Valentinian phraseology, the Sabbath or seventh heaven was the Crea- 
tor’s, and The Eighth,’ meaning the eighth locality, for there were no 
more heavens, was a technical term for the Middle Space, which was also 
called 4 kupiaxy, * the Lord’s,’? or the Dominical,? the common appella- 
tion (at least from the latter part of the second century onwards) of the 
Lord's day. dvdmravovs means stopping-place, temporary rest. 
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the Spiritual, divesting themselves of their souls... 
enter within the boundary [of the Pleroma].” #4 

This being the case, if we take the narrowest Valentin- 
jan definition of the Underworld, as meaning the realm 
of the Cosmocrator or Devil, Christ’s mission procured 
for the rational or psychical Christians an exemption 
therefrom, since by their ‘faith? in Christ they were 
saved, and translated temporarily to the Creator's place 
of rest, and subsequently to the Middle Space. 

If we so extend the meaning of their terms for the 
Underworld as to make it include the whole realm below 
twilight, the whole perishable creation of the Jewish 
Deity, then in this higher sense the Spiritual themselves 
had been exempted therefrom by Christ’s mission to this 
Underworld, since he first translated them to the illumi- 
nation and lite of the Middle Space. 


7. The Clementine Homilies. 


The eccentric author of this religious fiction was not 
a Gnostic, for he regarded the Jewish and Christian dis- 
pensations as proceeding from the same source. He was 
scarcely a Catholic, for he regarded many passages of the 
Old Testament as proceeding from the Devil, who had 
been permitted to interpolate them as a means of discrim- 





#9 According to the Valentinians, souls were not admitted into the 
Pleroma. Nothing but pure spirit entered there. They seem to have 
greatly troubled Irenzeus by their use of the Apostle’s words, ** Flesh 
and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God.?? — Cont. Hoeres. 5, 9, 1. 
Flesh and blood, they understood, as did many at least of the Catholics, 
to mean *body and soul.? Whether, however, by the kingdom of God 
they understood the Pleroma, I am not certain. It would accord with 
their system to understand that an infusion of ‘spiritual seed? into the 
rational soul —an infusion which, even before Christ’s time, came from a 
higher source than the Creator — was requisite to save it from Death. It 
could not gain admission even to the Creator’s rest without it. And this 
seems to have been precisely the view of Irenzeus, except that he regarded 
this saving spirit as originating with the Creator, while the Valentinians 
deemed him incompetent to furnish it. See Irenzus, 5, 9, 1. 

41 Or **the Boundary,” i. e. the Pleroma, Doct. Orient. cc. 63, 64. 
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inating between good and evil men, of whom the former 
would not believe anything bad concerning God, even if 
they found it written. The work is much of it in a 
dialogue form, the author’s sentiments being put into the 
mouth of the Apostle Peter. 

The Apostle, addressing a lonely Heathen mother who 
had thought of suicide, says that suicides meet with a 
worse punishment in the Underworld. She replies, *¢ I 
wish I knew that souls really lived in the Underworld, 
and I should love, despite the punishment, to die, so that 
I might see, even for an hour, those that I long for. And 
Peter said, I would like to know what grieves you, woman, 
For if you will tell me this, . . . I will convince you that 
souls live in the Underworld.’ % 4 A subsequent passage 
evinces that a better fate than this awaited the lovers of 
God. “Souls,” it says, “if they leave the body, and are 
found to have a desire for him (God), are borne into his 
bosom ; as in winter the undying vapors of the mountains, 
being drawn by the rays of the sun, are borne to him.” # 
While we are elsewhere again informed that the wicked 
man goes to the Underworld.® 





42 Hom. 2, 38-3, 5, and elsewhere. Neander, who adopts the common 
view that the writer was an Ebionite, supposes that his object was ** to 
compose a work that might serve to reconcile those opposite (Judaizing 
and Gnostic) views, —a work of an apologistic and conciliatory tendency, 
—a noticeable phenomenon in the ferment of that chaotic period.?? — 
Church History, Vol. 1, p. 353, Torrey’s trans. The hair of a genuine 
Ebionite —a thoroughly Jewish Christian— would have been likely to 
stand on end while reading such § conciliatory’? language as that of this 
author. ‘ 

93 Hom. 12, 14; Cotel. Vol. 1, p. 711. Compare the confession attrib- 
uted to Simon Magus, Hom. 2, 30; Cotel. Vol. 1, p. 635: 

44 Hom. 17, 10, p. 740. 

4 Hom. 2, 13, p. 631, in which passage, unless I am mistaken, évrai0a 
means in this life, éxet in that, or the future life. Not referring necessa- 
rily to Hades. 
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§ XXIII. CHRIST'S UNDERWORLD MISSION THE CAUSE 
OF THE EXEMPTION. 


Ir might well be that Christians were sometimes satis- 
fied to believe their own exemption from the regions of 
gloom, without seeking a specific agency which ‘effected 
it. Yet so far as the “Christians of the second and third 
centuries have pointed out an agency, they have referred 
to Christ’s Underworld Mission. Tertullian represents 
the opponents of his ultra-orthodoxy as exclaiming, * But 
Christ went to the Underworld for this 
that we might Nor go there?! And Origen, using the 
term ‘salvation? so as to include, if not as identical with, 
exemption from, the Underworld, has already been quoted 
in a note on p. 24 as saying, that Christ * for the salva- 
tion of the world descended even to the Lower Regions.” 
Nearly the whole history of the victory and ransom testi- 
fies to the prevalence of a similar belief. 

There is, however, a separate question from the above, 
which suggests itself here: Can a belief in Christ’s Un- 
derworld Mission have given rise to, or strengthened, the 
belief in this exemption of his followers? That it must 
have strengthened it would seem a moral certainty. 
Christians who attributed to the Saviour such effort and 
suffering for the purpose of rescuing THE DEPARTED from 
the Underworld could not readily have believed that he 
would leave his work half accomplished; that he would 
have overlooked THEMSELVES and permitted THEM to fall 
a prey to it and to their arch-enemy. A supposition, 
however, that the belief of this exemption grew out of 
the doctrine of Christ’s mission below, though not unnat- 
ural, is scarcely probable. The belief of exemption may 
have originated in the two following ways: 1. From an 
idea that Christianity, as a life-civing religion, must ex- 
empt its followers from the realms of Death. 2. From 
a blending together by the Christians of two conceptions, 








1 De Anima, c. 55, p. 358. B. 
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one that they were God’s children, the- other, that the 
children of a divine being were exempt from the Under- 
world.? 


§ XXIV. GENERAL REMARKS. 


A GERMAN writer, Dr. Pott, whose dissertation on 
Christ’s Descent to the Underworld! has a respectable 
place assigned it in references and quotations, thinks that 
all the various opinions on the subject prior to the fourth 
century were owing to interpretations of 1 Peter 3, 19 ;? 
and Hagenbach, in his Doctrinal History, appears to imply 
that they originated in expositions of the New Testament 
and of Psalm 16.2 Pearson, in his work on the Creed, 
says: **The ancients seem upon no other reason to have 
interpreted this place of St. Peter [1 Peter 3, 19] in that 
manner, but because other apocryphal writings led them 
to that interpretation,” and refers to the passage of Jere- 


2 Thus Dionysius of Halicarnassus, who may however have been 
influenced by Jewish views, represents the mother of Coriolanus as saying 
to her son, that if she can dissuade him from war against his native coun- 
try, immortal (or divine) glory will be her lot after this life, **and if any 
place receive human souls when freed from their bodies, that dark and 
subterranean place in which the wicked (or evil demons, kaxodatuovas) 
are said to dwell shall not receive mine, nor yet shall the Lethean plains, 
but that pure ether above, IN WHICH, ACCORDING TO REPORT, DWELL THE 
CHILDREN OF THE GODS, experiencing a blessed and happy life.?? — Antig. 
Rom. 8, 52, Vol. 3, p. 1629, edit. Reiske. Compare also an extract from 
Ireneus in Note B of the Appendix to this essay. 

1 J), J. Pott, Exeursus III. De Descensu Jesu Christi ad Inferos” ; 
in the ** Novum Testamentum,” edit. Koppiane, Vol. 9, pp. 281-340. 

2 Tid. p. 291. 

8 The passages to which he refers in his note are, Acts 2, 27, 31; 
(Rom. 10, 6, 7, 8;) Eph. 4,9; 1 Peter 3, 19, 20 (connected with Psalm 
16, 10). See his Dogmengeschichte (2d edit.), Vol. 1,§ 69. Whether 
by inclosing two of the passages in parentheses he intended to attribute 
less weight to them, I do not know. 
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miah,t and that from the Shepherd of Hermas,® as the 
ones which misled them,® but without attempting to ac- 
count for the origin of these passages. 

The reasons assigned above seem insufficient. Of the 
passages adduced by Hagenbach, not more than two could 
be misinterpreted of a MISSION below, and not more than 
one —1 Peter 3, 19, 20— would be likely to suggest it. 
To this passage the less influence can be attributed, since 
its appearance of favoring heresy must have precluded it 
from being much used. According to it, Christ preached 
to the wicked, precisely the subject of outcry against 
Marcion. Unless my examination has deceived me, no 
Father of the second or third century quotes the passage 
save Origen, who was not afraid to save even the demons. 
Clement of Alexandria, as we have already seen, found 
himself in one instance’ on the point of quoting it, but 
retreated out of it. If the doctrine of Christ’s mission 
to the dead existed, as Pearson suggests, in a spurious 
prediction of Jeremiah, this implies that it was previ- 
ously held by a considerable number of Christians. Of 
events currently believed, a prediction might be forged. 
But a Christian forger would not have made Jeremiah 
predict that the Messiah wouLp do what no one believed 
that Jesus HAD done. Nor could Hermas have aided in 
diffusing such a view, since it is nowhere contained nor 
alluded to in his writings. 

The reasons which originated the doctrine of the Un- 
derworld Mission, and caused it to strike such deep root, 
were probably the following: 1. A wish to solve the 
question of what Christ did in the interval between his 
death and resurrection. 2. The need of accounting for 
the life-giving power of Christianity, or of explaining the 
victory which Christ had won for his followers over Death. 
3. The effort to discover a dignified object for his suffer- 





# See § VIII. 

5 See close of § XIII. 

6 Exposit. of the Creed, by J. Pearson, Article 5 (pp. 366, 367 New 
York and Philadelphia edit. 1844). 

7 See § III. 2, and note 21 on p. 18. 
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ings. 4. The desire of finding in the Old Testament 
proof-texts against the Jews, which should imply his 
death. 5. The benevolent purpose of saving the departed 
without endangering a doctrine on which the early Chris- 
tians found it convenient to lay great stress, namely, that 
no one could be saved without becoming a Christian. 

The Ransom, when viewed as a redemption of man 
from the Prince or rulers of evil by the exercise of power, 
might be placed under the second of these reasons, as 
almost a synonyme for the victory. When viewed, how- 
ever, as an indemnification to Satan, I doubt whether it 
were not rather a difficulty to the early Christians, than 
an idea likely to spread. They loved to represent Chris- 
tianity as a triumphant religion, not as one whose author 
paid tribute to the powers of darkness. Some speculative 
minds may have been unable to find any other solution 
of the ransom (1 Peter 1, 18, 19) than such a tribute, but 
the mass would have preferred to leave it unexplained, 
rather than adopt such a view. 

In determining the date at which the doctrine of Christ’s 
mission below had already a deep hold on the popular 
mind, no little importance is to be attached to its recep- 
tion by the Gnostics. According to Clement of Alexan- 
dria, ** In the days of Hadrian [A. p. 117-138] arose the 
devisers of heresies, and continued till the age of the 
elder Antoninus [A. D. 138-161]... . Marcion, belonging 
to the same period as they [as Basilides and Valentinus, 
the earliest teachers of Alexandrine Gnosticism], became, 
as an old man, the companion of the later ones.’? 8 

Of these Gnostics, Marcion did not believe that Christ 
was in any sense a man, or that he had anything human 
about him. He was a purely divine being, who had 
neither suffered nor died, and there was not the slightest 
reason why such a being should go to the Underworld, 
unless he had a mission to call him thither. The con- 





® Strom. 7, 106, Opp. p. 898. The passage, so far as translated above, 
needs no correction of the text. A clause of the paragraph which imme- 
diately follows, concerning Simon Magus, has puzzled critics. For ped’ 
év, I would read ped’ dy, 
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troversy of Marcion with the Catholics shows that the 
idea of a mission below was already established, and the 
mere question at issue between them was as to who ac- 
cepted and were benefited by it. But it must have been 
vERY thoroughly established, one would think, in order to 
the reception of it by Marcion from his opponents, and 
the engrafting of it on his own system ; for since he did 
not use the Epistle of Peter, he could not have found it 
in any part of the New Testament which he used, and 
must have adopted it from the Catholics. 

That the Valentinians must have needed ingenuity in 
remodelling the doctrine so as to fit it into their system 
is evident. And since the descent to the Underworld was 
according to their views a descent to this earth, and a 
mission to its inhabitants, there would seem to have been 
little reason why at the Saviour’s resurrection (rising 
again) a second mission, a mission to the departed, should 
have been added, unless the Christian community out of 
which these men sprung had attached importance thereto. 

It can scarcely be that, at the opening of the second 
century or the close of the first, the doctrine of Christ’s 
Underworld Mission, so far at least as regards the preach- 
ing to and liberation of the departed, was not a widely 
spread and deeply seated opinion among Christians. The 
evidence of its general reception is far stronger than if it 
were a mere doctrine of the creed, for articles of the creed 
have in nearly every instance been opinions which were 
NoT generally received,? and to which the stronger party 
therefore gave a place in their confessions of faith as a 
means of defining their position. On the essential fea- 
tures of the present doctrine the Catholics and Heretics 
were of one mind. It was a point too well settled to 
admit dispute. 


9 The reason which, in the fourth century, caused the insertion into 
some of the public and individual confessions of faith of the clause, * He 
descended into the Underworld,’ appears to have been, that it was re- 
garded as IMPLYING a tenet openly denied by the Apollinarians, namely, 
that Christ had a human soul. See King’s History of the Apostles’ 
Creed, pp. 243 —- 268 (2d edit. Lond. 1703). For difficulties and perplexity 
occasioned by this clause in modern times, see Appendix, Note G. 
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A separate question from the foregoing might, however, 
be raised concerning the date to which we can trace back 
the belief in a redemption of the departed from Satan, 
Lord of the Lower Regions ; that is, from the personified 
Death. The difficulty of determining positively the ear- 
lest date of such a view is partly owing to the twofold 
position of the Devil in Catholic theology, to his being 
both ruler of this and the lower world, so that a deliver- 
ance from his power might imply a liberation from him, 
either in one, or in the other, or in both capacities. Yet 
the Ransom, as it appears in Irenzus, must have been 
given to Satan as Lord of the Lower Realms. It was only 
in that capacity that he could have received the soul of 
Jesus ; and as early as Irenzeus, the redemption of the de- 
parted from his power must have been believed. I am 
myself inclined to think that it existed among the East- 
ern or Greek Christians at a much earlier day® The 





10 There is a singular inaccuracy of statement concerning Satan’s rule 
over the departed in several writers who assume, and are supposed to 
have, a knowledge of early Christian opinions. Semisch, after alluding 
to Justin’s opinion that all souls of the Old Testament Just and Proph- 
ets had fallen into the hands of spirits,”? speaks of it as **a conception 
which, save the accordance with it by Anastasius, Patriarch of Antioch, 
recurs perhaps in not a single other Father,”? and then quotes to the fol- 
lowing effect, as a praduction of Anastasius, — who according to Dupin 
lived in the sixth century, —the Questions and Responses attributed to 
him, which according to Moreri and Dupin could not have been written 
before the eleventh century. Quest. 112. ‘All souls of saints and 
sinners were under the power of the Devil until Christ, descending into 
the Underworld, said to those in bonds, ¢ Go forth.??? — Semisch’s Jus- 
tin, Vol. 2, p. 465, note 8. There is certainly no scarcity of such state- 
ments in undoubted writings of well-known Fathers. Pott, though in 
a reasonable error as compared with the foregoing, makes a remarkable 
statement for one who was expressly treating of Christ’s descent to the 
Underworld, **If,?? says he, **any one in these centuries (the second 
and third) maintains that Christ descended to the Underworld for the 
purpose of liberating men from the rule of Death (Satan), Hippolytus is 
doubtless the only one.?? The passage alluded to he quotes from a work, 
De Antichristo, of questioned authorship. It speaks of Christ as ¢* preach- 
ing to the souls of the saints, conquering death by dying.?? — De Anti- 





9 
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phraseology of Justin Martyr and of the Valentinians is 
more easy of explanation, if we suppose such a view to 
have been already current in or before that time, than on 
any other supposition; and Justin’s phraseology is scarcely 
intelligible without it. Whether it prevailed as early and 
widely among Latin Christians may be doubted. Oriental 
conceptions of Satan would require some time in order to 
penetrate the Western World. 

In the foregoing pages, no separate investigation is de- 
voted to the Ebionite or Jewish Christians. A document 
called the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs is the only 
relic attributed to a writer of this class, which from its 
size and nature would afford (if from a Christian hand) 
any hope of allusion to Christ’s suffering. And it does 
contain two allusions to his descent and mission below.! 
But as I suppose the body of the work to be Jewish, not 
Christian; and one or both of these allusions to be the 
interpolations of a Catholic, I have not used it as proof 
of Ebionite opinions. There is, however, no reason to 
doubt that the Ebionites shared with the Catholics a 
belief in the Underworld Mission of their Master. They 
would equally with the latter, if not in a greater decree, 
have been exposed to the temptation of adopting it for 
the sake of enlarging their store of predictions from the 
Old Testament, concerning their Master’s suffering. 





christo, c. 26. See Pott’s Exeursus de Desc. Jesu Christi ad Inferos, in 
Koppe’s Testament, Vol. 9, p. 291. Enough certainly of similar and 
stronger statements are to be found in the same period. 

11 “* Now, therefore, know that the Lord will execute judgment upon 
the sons of men, when the rocks being rent . . . [and the Underworld 
despoiled at the suffering of the Most High] unbelieving men shall per- 
severe in their iniquity.”? —3 (Levi), 4, Grabe, Spicileg. Vol. 1, p. 160. 

**But in your portion [of the promised land] shall be the temple of 
God, and it shall be glorious among you ; and the twelve tribes shall be 
gathered there, and all nations [until the Most High shall send his sal- 
vation in the guardianship of his only begotten, . . . and coming up 
from the Underworld, he shall ascend into heaven . . .].°? 12 (Ben- 
jamin), 9, Grabe, Spicileg. Vol. 1, p. 250. The first and last of the clauses 
in brackets I suppose to be Christian interpolations. 
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§ XXV. GENUINENESS OF THE GOSPELS. 


Tuosr familiar with the theological questions of the 
past fifty years know that the Four Gospels now used 
among Christians have been seriously treated as not ex- 
isting in their present form before the end of the second 
or beginning of the third century, and that not a few 
have leaned to this conclusion. These histories of Christ 
have been regarded either as fabricated’ about that period 
from previously existing documents of uncertain credit, 
or as selected by the judgment or prejudice of Christians, 
from a multitude of earlier or contemporary fabrications, 
or as being in their present shape the result of gradual 
accretions during the first and second centuries. 

If the above views are correct, many would with justice 
think that little reliance could be placed on such docu- 
ments. But leaving out of sight the direct evidence to 
the contrary, which has frequently and in various ways 
been developed, there exists in the theology of the early 
Christians a mass of indirect and very convincing testi- 
mony, to overthrow any such positions, — testimony the 
less suspicious, because it is independent either of the 
veracity or the judgment of any or all of those who fur- 
nish it. 

The Gospels — whether adopted earlier or later — were 
used by the early Christians as a history of their Master's 
life and teachings, and, viewed in this light, as the basis 
of their own faith. Now it requires but a moderate ac- 
quaintance with human nature to feel convinced that they 
would not fabricate documents AS THE BASIS OF THEIR 
FAITH, and yet leave their own faith out of them, or at 
least leave out those points in their faith which most in- 





1 A trustworthy compilation could of course be made from reliable 
documents in the second century, but that it should be adopted so widely 
and immediately by the Christians as to supersede the originals before 
the century closed, whilst no lisp touching the compiler or the originals 
has reached us, would be impossible. . 
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terested them. Neither would they select AS THE BASIS 
OF THEIR FAITH documents in which their favorite opinions 
nowhere appear, and reject those which contained them, 
as must have been the case if our Gospels were selected 
from other productions of the second century. Nor, if 
such A BASIS OF FAITH grew by accretion, is it credible 
that not one alone, but successive hands, should have 
added thereto, and never have put their cherished pecul- 
jarities into it. 

To suppose a somewhat parallel case, — certainly not a 
stronger one, — let us imagine that each division of Prot- 
estants had formed or selected for itself a basis of faith, 
in which none of its peculiarities could be found; that 
the Heidelberg and Westminster Catechisms, the Confes- 
sion of Augsburg, or the Articles of Dordrecht and those 
of the Anglican Church, had offered no clue to the de- 
nominational tenets of their framers. Let us suppose 
that a BASIS OF MORALITY should for a century grow by 
accretion under the hands of pro- and anti-slavery par- 
ties, with no allusion to the subject of their dispute ; or 
that amidst the controversies on the person of Christ or 
the vicarious atonement, the Gospels should have grown 
in a similar way, with no mention of these doctrines. 
Yet, unless my study of early history have deceived me, 
the ageregate improbability of all these suppositions does 
not exceed that of the idea, that the Gospels could grow 
by accretion during a century and a half of various and 
fierce conflicts between the Christians and their opponents, 
or among Christians themselves, with no allusion to their 
controversies, or to the opinions developed by them. 

The argument from early Christian opinions may be 
divided into two branches. 1. From their belief concern- 
ing the history of Christ. 2. From their speculative views 
in theology, morality, and philosophy. 3. A third, and to 
some extent independent argument, might be based on 
their controversies. 

As regarded the first of these, the opinions of Christians 
coincided to a degree that evinces the prevalence among 
them of a history or histories which, if not identical with 
our Gospels, corresponded essentially with them. But 
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there was one supposed: fact in Christ’s history not con- 
tained in our Gospels, nor do they profess to have found 
it in theirs, and that was the mission to the Underworld. 

Now let the reader consider the extent to which their 
theological system, their ‘scheme of salvation,’ rested on 
this supposed fact, and ask himself whether, in a history 
of Christ formed by them, it would have been omitted.? 
They found abundant evidence, as they thought, that this 
mission had been predicted. But their histories of Christ, 
and, if they be supposed different, the histories which they 
have transmitted to us, afford no evidence that these pre- 


2 The Christian forgeries of the second and third centuries consisted 
of Pseudo-Jewish and Pseudo-Heathen, not, as has commonly been sup- 
posed, of Pseudo-Apostolic documents. The latter would have been use- 
less in controversies with Jews and Heathens, and, unless forged in Paul’s 
name, would have had no weight with the Marcionites. In five of these 
forgeries a BRIEF sketch of Christ’s life is either historically narrated or 
prophetically foretold, and, brief though these sketches are, in each of 
them his life is closed by his mission to the Underworld. 1. The Ascension 
of Isaiah, a Pseudo-Jewish Prophecy, has been already quoted (pp. 53, 54). 
2. As also the Pseudo-Thaddeus (p. 73), the name of which must not mis- 
lead the reader into supposing it to be a forgery of Apostolic authority. It 
is an integral part of the correspondence opened by King Abgarus with 
Christ, which was forged, not for the sake of creating documents in the 
names of Christ and Thaddeus, but in the name of Abgarus. The Chris- 
tians wished to meet Heathen contempt for their religion by an instance 
of respect towards it from a Heathen monarch whose indirect testimony to 
the miracles was a main object of the forgery. 3. The Sibylline Oracles, 
a collection of Pseudo-Heathen Prophecies, represent that Christ *¢ shall 
go to the house of Hades, announcing a resurrection to the dead,”? Book 
1, lines 383, 384 (377, 378), p. 185, or **He shall come into Hades, an- 
nouncing hope to all,’? Book 8, line 310, p. 748. For the date of these 
citations, see Appendix, Note H. 4. For the Acts of Pilate, a Pseudo- 
Heathen History of Christ; and 5. Pilate’s Report ; see Appendix, Note 
D. I ought perhaps to add, that I have not discovered a single instance 
in which any writer of the second or third century quotes the mission 
from any of these documents, or alludes to the fact that they mention it. 
The belief of this mission was far more widely and thoroughly established 
than the credit of these forgeries. Their testimony could not strengthen 
it. 
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dictions were ever fulfilled. In their Gospels and in ours, 
the interval between the Saviour’s death and resurrection 
is a blank, and on this blank they built no small portion 
of their faith. The crucifixion and death of Jesus, offen- 
sive both to Jews and Gentiles, and calling for explanation 
by Christians, were narrated in their Gospels as in ours. 
But THE EXPLANATION OF THE OFFENSIVE FACTS WAS LEFT 
out. The Saviour, instead of ascending to heaven with 
a host of the departed, appears both in their Gospels and 
ours as remaining on earth with his disciples. 

If the reader suppose that the Apostle Peter held and 
taught a ministry of his Master to the departed, then, 
though in a much weaker form, the foregoing argument 
would apply to the first century. It would then seem, 
that, though a distinguished Christian leader and Apostle 
had been willing to state such a view as his own, yet its 
absence from the Gospels bears evidence, in so far, that 
neither he nor any that accepted his view had tampered 
with the Master’s history, or put their own views into his 
mouth. 

Nor can the absence from the Gospels of any allusion 
to this ministry be accounted for by a difficulty of intro- 
ducing it. When the Saviour foretold his sufferings, 
death, and resurrection, and the disciples ‘* wnderstood 
none of these things” (Luke 18, 34), it would have been 
easy to make him give the explanation thereof, that he 
had a mission to fulfil in the Underworld. And when he 
conversed with them after his resurrection, it would have 
been perfectly in place to put into his mouth a statement 
of what he had accomplished.® 

But the argument does not stop here. In one of the 
Gospels we find a passage glaringly inconsistent with the 
mission to the Underworld, a passage noticed by the early 





8 If the reading adopted by Galleus and Opsopmus be correct, the 
author of one Sibylline fragment must have supposed the events below 
to be the subject of the Saviour’s conversation with some of his disciples, 
perhaps with those whom he accompanied to Emmaus. *¢ He shall come 
to light again in three days, and shall manifest [the events of] his sleep 
to mortals.?? — Book 1, lines 385, 386, p. 185. 
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Christians. Origen, after quoting the Saviour’s words 
(Matt. 12, 40), ** Zhe Son of Man shall be three days and 
nights in the heart of the earth? asks, ** How could he be 
three days and nights in the heart of the earth, who at 
his departure was to be in the Paradise of God according 
to the statement (Luke 23, 43), ¢ To-day thou shalt be with 
me in the Paradise of God???* And adds: * This ex- 
pression has so troubled some by its appearance of incon- 
eruity, that they have ventured to suspect as an addition 
to the Gospel by interpolators, that passage, ¢ To-day thou 
shalt be with me in the Paradise of God. But we say 
that, according to the simple (or literal) interpretation, he 
perhaps, before going into the so-called ¢ heart of the earth, 
placed in the Paradise of God him who had said, * Remem- 
ber me when thou shalt come in thy kingdom. According, 
however, to the deeper (or spiritual) meaning, the phrase 
* to-day? in the Scripture extends to the whole even of 
the existing age.??® 

The suspicion of interpolation was based on the incom- 
patibility of the passage with assumed facts, not upon its 
absence from manuscripts; nor does Origen— who had 
made textual criticism more a study than any contem- 
porary Christian or Heathen, and who was in no wise 
indisposed to give the various readings which he had dis- 
covered — allude to it as wanting in a single manuscript. 

But its disaccordance with existing theology had been 
perceived long before Origen’s time. Marcion might have 
made much use of the Saviour’s words to the penitent 
thief. Beset as he was on account of maintaining that 
souls went to heaven at death, there was no passage in 


* The words *of God? are not in our present copies of Luke, nor were 
they probably in Origen’s. Without having specially studied his cita- 
tions, I have noticed that the New Testament passage which forms in any 
ease the particular subject of his comment is quoted in close accordance 
with our present editions, and seems to have been cited with a manu- 
script open before him. His quotations from other portions of Scripture, 
for the purpose of illustrating the subject in hand, appear to be made 
from memory. 

5 Comment. in Joannem, Tom. 32, 19, Opp. 4, p. 455. B. C. 
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his records or ours more apposite as an argument where- 
with to support himself. Yet Epiphanius informs us, *¢ He 
cut away the expression, * Zo-day shalt thou be with me in 
Paradise? %® The inference is a fair one, that the Under- 
world Mission outweighed in his mind any value which 
the passage possessed for him as a controversial argu- 
ment. 

The method of solving difficulties by erasures was 
peculiar to Marcion. Neither the Theosophic Gnostics 
nor Catholic Christians practised it. That the latter did 
not, receives no slight confirmation from the fact, that 
they retained and transmitted to us in their sacred records 
a passage which directly contradicted their own faith. 

To attempt unfolding the second class of arguments 
already alluded to for the genuineness of the Gospels, 
deducible from the speculative views of the early Chris- 
tians in theology, morality, and philosophy, and the third, 
from the controversies in which they were engaged, would 
be foreign to the purpose of this essay, and would require 
a volume, if not two, to do it justice. Arguments could 
be developed, some of them stronger than the preceding, 
or applicable to an earlier date, from, 1. The dissension 
between Jewish and Gentile Christians; 2. The contro- 
versy between Christians and Jews; 3. Between Chris- 
tians and Gentiles; 4. Between Catholics and Gnostics ; 
from, 5. The conception of the Supreme Deity as neces- 
sarily devoid of name; 6. Jesus as the special Deity of 
the Old Testament; 7. The Pseudo-Deities of the Hea- 
thens ; 8. Idolatry ethically considered ; 9. The use made 
of the Old Testament predictions ; 10. The use made of 
Pseudo-Heathen Prophecies; 11. The division into Faith- 
ful and Catechumens; 12. The customs and views con- 
cerning the Lord’s day; 13. And also concerning the 
Sabbath or Saturday; 14. The belief concerning Rome’s 
destruction; 15. And the burning up of the world; 
16. And Baptism; 17. And the Resurrection of the 
flesh ; 18. And Martyrdom; 19. And Anti-Christ, and 
many other points. 


6 Epiphan. adv. Heres. 42, 11, 72, Opp. 1, p. 317 A. Compare p. 
347 C. D. 
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I can conceive no class of arguments more likely than 
these to convince a sceptical Christian or a truth-loving 
unbeliever, that our Gospels did not owe their origin to 
the opinions or to the controversial wants of the early 
Christians. In fact, had they been intended for service 
in the controversies against Jews or Gentiles, they would 
have purported to come from Jewish or Gentile, not from 
Christian hands.’ And though the Apostle John was re- 
garded by the Valentinians as one of the enlightened, yet 
the other three Evangelists were not well selected, if in- 
fluence with these Gnostics was desired, nor would all 
four in the eyes of Marcion have been equal to Paul. 

I do not say that the foregoing arguments, if developed, 
would convince unbelievers of the supernatural character 
of Christianity, since many of them find an inherent 
difficulty in such a belief; but their development would 
materially reduce the number of questions which want 
of familiarity with early Christian history has left open, 
and might in many instances remove the main reasons for 
distrusting the Gospel narrative. I am not, of course, to 
be understood as maintaining that no interpolations what- 
ever exist in the Gospels. 


§ XXVI. CHURCH AUTHORITY. 


THE advocates of Church authority have been obliged 
to give up the position that individual Fathers were nearly 
or quite infallible, but they still regard unanimity of the 


7 The Gospels might satisfy truth-loving inquirers, but against non- 
Christian opponents their Christian authorship precluded use of their tes- 
timony. A Heathen would inevitably have said : * You allege that Jesus 
performed miracles ; give me impartial evidence of the fact, statements 
not by individuals of your own body, but by outsiders.?? This condition 
of things prompted the forgery, as mentioned in note 2, of Jewish and 
Heathen, but not of Christian testimony. 
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early Church — that is, of the Catholics — on a point of 
belief as settling its correctness,! and the multitude of 
Christians who yet hold this view should prevent it from 
being regarded — as sometimes happens — with contemp- 
tuous indifference. That a considerable portion of men 
should be trammelled by error, ought not to be a matter of 
indifference, nor does it seem a fit subject for contempt. 
Let us test their position. 1. If we have evidence that 
the Catholics of the second and third centuries believed 
any proposition unanimously, we have evidence that they 
believed the following: ** Jesus Christ at his death went 
on a mission to the subterranean world.? 2. But the 
earth is now known to be a solid globe, revolving in space. 
3. Their belief, therefore, of a subterranean world, and of 
the mission to it, was incorrect. 





1 One of the ablest and calmest of late Roman Catholic writers, J. A. 
Moehler, says in his Symbolism, ** Whoever takes the pains to study 
the writings of the holy Fathers may without much penetration discover, 
that, while agreeing perfectly on all ecclesiastical (?) dogmas, they yet 
expatiate most variously on the doctrines of Christian faith and morality. 
. . . While now all Catholics gladly profess the same dogmas with the 
Fathers of the Church, the individual opinions, the mere human views 
of the latter, possess in their estimation no further value, but as they 
present reasonable grounds for acceptance, or as any peculiar affinity of 
mind may exist between one Father of the Church, and a Catholic of 
a subsequent age. . . . We will not and cannot believe otherwise than 
as our fathers have believed. But as to their [individual] peculiarities 
of opinion, we may adopt them or not as we please.?? —Sect. 42, pp. 
369 —- 371. 
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APPENDIX. 


NOTE A. 
JESUS! THE SPECIAL DEITY OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


BesipEs the humanitarian division of the early Christians, 
which included such as were commonly called Jewish Chris- 
tians, or Ebionites,? and a part — it is difficult to say precisely 
how large a part?—of Gentile Christians, there was another 


1 On the date of his deification see Indirect Testimony, pp. 192, 199. 

2 By Jewish Christians are not usually meant such as originated from 
Alexadrine Judaism, but those who retained Judaism as it existed in 
Palestine, and who were strenuous for the ceremonial law. Touching 
these, however, it is but fair to say, that the statement in the text has 
been disputed. As its proof would require more space than appropriate 
here, I give simply my judgment concerning it. 

8 Justin admits to Trypho, ** There are SOME even of our race [that is, 
some Christians of Gentile extraction] who confess him (Jesus) to be the 
Messiah, but maintain that he was a httman being of human parentaye.’? 
— Dial. c. 48. Cp. Judaism, Ch. XI. note 57, and Note B, footnote 59. 

Origen regards the multitude which followed Jesus from Jericho as 
emblematic of the Gentile multitude ascending with him from earthly 
things (to the heavenly Jerusalem) ; the blind man by the wayside as 
typifying the miserable relic of J udaismn ; and adds: **When you regard 
the faith, concerning the Saviour, of the Jews who believe on Jesus, some 
regarding him as the son of Joseph. and Mary, others of Mary and the 
Holy Spirit, but without any belief in his divine nature, you will com- 
prehend how this blind man says, * Son of David, take pity on me,?. . 
and the multitude rebuked him . . . those from the Gentiles who, with 
few exceptions, have believed him to be born of a virgin, and rebuked 
the man that thought him born after the ordinary manner.?? — In Matt. 
ve 16, 12, Opp. 3, pp.7 33. A., 734. A. Compare Origen, Cont. Cels. 
5, 6 5 Opp. ap: 625 A. Origen does not say that the Gentile Chris- 
gens with few exceptions believe Christ’s divinity, and some expressions 
in his writings appear to imply the reverse. Sce Forrest’s History of the 
Trinity, pp. 85=37 (Meadville edit., pp. 48-50; Bost. edit. pp. 36-39). 

Tertullian says: **The simple, . . . who constitute THE LARGER PART 
OF BELIEVERS, . .. proclaim that two and ALREADY THREE gods are 
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class from the time of Justin Martyr, who maintained that 
Jesus was the Deity who had appeared to the Patriarchs and 
Prophets and had talked to Moses from the bush.* They 
distinguished between the Supreme Deity, who was without 
a name,® and Jesus, who had a name. 

Justin tells the Gentiles, ** All the Jews even now teach, 
that the God without a name spoke to Moses, . . . who (the 
Jews) having it expressly stated in the records of Moses, that 
the ANGEL OF Gop spoke to Moses in a burning flame from the 
bush, and said, I am he who exists, the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob, maintain that it was 
the Father of all things and the Creator who said these things. 
Whence the prophetic spirit, reproving them, said, * Zsrael did 
not know me, and The People did not understand me.? And 
again Jesus, as we have already shown, said when among 


preached by us, but assume that they are worshippers of the one God.” 
— Adv. Prax. ¢. 3, Opp. p. 635. C. D. 

* In a previous edition the following surmise was appended to the 
above: **] am inclined to assign a somewhat earlier date than the age of 
Justin to this opinion, though my only reason for so doing is the strong 
suspicion that the Marcionite branch of Gnosticism was to a considerable 
extent but an offshoot from this identical view of the Catholics.” 

IT am now convinced that Gnosticism was due to anti-Jewish feel- 
ing developed by the war under Hadrian. (See Judaism, Ch. XI. 
1. 1.) Justin’s limited deification of Jesus in his Dialogue is but a 
revised version (see Indirect Testimony, pn. 190-192) of his earlier 
effort in his Apology to parry objections then urged against the Old 
Testament. 

5 6&*No one can affix a name to the ineffable Deity. But if any one 
should dare to say that he has a name, such a man is crazy with an in- 
curable madness.?? — Justin, Avpol. 1, 61, p. 80. C. %*The Father of all 
things, being unbegotten, has no name, for whoever is called by a name 
has an older [than himself] who gave him his name.?? — Apol. 2, 6, p. 
92. C. See also Apol. 2, 12, 13, pp. 96. E., 97. E. **Do not seek the 
name of God. God is his name. Names are requisite when a multitude 
of individuals are to be distinguished by appropriate appellations. To 
God who is alone the name of God is everything.”” — Minuc. Felix, 
c. 18, pp. 89, 90. The same may be found in Cyprian, De Idol. Van. 
p. 15. ‘*Gifts [or bribes] are not to be offered to the God who has no 
name.”? — Tatian, c. 4, p. 247. B. **The soul . . . names him Gop, 
using this name alone as appropriate to the true God.?? — Tertul. Apol. 
c. 17, p. 18. B. **The Seventh Heaven, where dwells He who is nor 
NAMED [I follow the Latin translation of Laurence, which he made 
more literal than his English one] and his Elect, whose name has not 
[in Isaiah’s time] been revealed.?? — Ascension of Isaiah, ch. 8, 7. 
Trismegistus, a Christian document attributed to Mercury, also treats 
the Supreme Being as without name. See Lactant. 1, 6; Paris edit. 
Vol. 1, col. 139, 140. 
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them, * Vo one has known the Father except the Son (nor the 
Son except the Father), and those to whom the Son shall reveal 
him.? 99° 

And in his Dialogue with Trypho he alleges, that *¢in the 
book of Exodus Moses mystically proclaims and we compre- 
hend that Jesus was the name of that God whose name, the 
Scripture says, was not communicated to Abraham nor to 
Jacob. It is stated thus: * Zhe Lord said to Moses, Say to 
this People, Lo, I send my messenger before thee, that he may 
guard thee in the way; that he may lead thee into the land which 
I have prepared for thee. Attend to him, ... for MY NAME 
IS UPON HiM.? Who therefore led your fathers into the land ? 
You clearly know that it was he who is called by this name 


Jesus (Joshua’). . . . But since (ei) you know this, you will 
recognize also that Jesus was the name of him who said to 
Moses, * My name shall be upon him . . . He was also called 
Tsrael.??® 


The object of this note is simply to enable the reader to 
apprehend easily the foregoing idea, and I therefore omit ex- 
tracts from other Fathers, of which a multitude to the same 
purport could be adduced. ‘The reader will find some of 
them in Mr. Norton’s Genuineness of the Gospels, Vol. 2, 
pp. 247-253 (2d edit. pp. 250-256; abridged edit. pp. 
300 — 304). 

It may be added, that, though a PERSONAL APPEARANCE of 
the pre-existent Logos TO THE GENTILES was maintained by 
none, yet, in opposition to the Gentile claim of superior an- 
tiquity for Heathenism, Justin affirms that Socrates and other 
philosophers participated in, and lived according to, the Logos,® 
so that, according to this view, anything good in Heathen 
philosophy was not prior to Christianity, but a part of it, being 
derived from Christ. Justin, in support of this idea, and to 
save the superior antiquity of Christianity, claims these men 
as Christians. Clement of Alexandria, from a more generous 
motive, takes the same ground concerning the origin of Greek 
Philosophy.4 





6 Apol. 1, 63, p. 81. A. C.D. 

7 Jesus and Joshua are the same name in the Greek. 

§ Dialog: c..75, p. 172 B. C. 

9 Apol. 1, 46; 2, 10, Opp. pp. 71. B., 95. D. 

10 Tid: 

11 See Some Account of the Writings and Opinions of Clement of 
Alexandria, by John [Kaye], Bishop of Lincoln, pp. 190-193, 202, 203. 
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NOTE B! 


MORTALITY AND IMMORTALITY. — LIFE AND DEATH. 


Tue Fathers used the terms Life and Death as antitheses 
of each other, and employed the latter as do moderns to des- 
ignate the separation of the soul from the body, or to express 
a morally lost condition, or as an appellation of Satan.? Some 
of the Catholics and Heretics believed an Annihilation of the 
wicked or earthly. How far they designated this by the term 
Death I do not know. Aside from these meanings, the 
term Death, in the period covered by this essay, designated 
a residence in or consignment to the Underworld, as must 
already be evident, and Life, its antithesis, an exemption 
therefrom. The former seems to have been regarded as the 
lot of Human Nature or Mortality, the latter of Divine or 
Immortal Natures. 

In order, however, to understand some of the early Chris- 
tian theology on this point, it must be remembered that a 
distinction was frequently made by the ancients between Soul 
and Spirit. The latter was the essence of immortal beings, 
the former was human.2 Whether Adam were originally im- 


From the former of these references the following citation of Clement is 
made : ** Who, then, was their teacher? (i. e. the teacher of the Greeks). 
The First Begotten, the Counsellor of God, who foreknew all things. 
He is the teacher of all created beings; he in various ways from the 
foundation of the world has instructed man, and leads him to perfec- 
tion.”? And from the latter the following: ** Philosophy may be reason- 
ably supposed to have been given by Divine Providence as a preparation 
for perfection through Christ. . . . They who deny that Philosophy 
comes from God, go near to question his particular Providence. . . . 
They who affirm that Philosophy was given by the Devil, make him more 
benevolent than Divine Providence to good men among the Greeks. 
.. . The Law was given to the Jews, Philosophy to the Greeks, until 
the advent of Christ.?? 

1 Referred to on pp. 15, 32, 54, 56, 69, 71, 88, 96, 116, 128. 

2 See extract from Origen in § xiv. note 6. 

3 This distinction existed independently of any idea of personal char- 
acter as expressed by the term spiritual. Thus, in the Book of Enoch 
the Deity is represented as saying to the fallen Angels, ** You from the 
beginning were made spiritual, possessing a life which is eternal, and 
not subject to death forever; . . . being spiritual, your dwelling is in 
heaven”? (ch. 15, 6, 7); and as adding concerning the Giants, the off- 
spring of these angels and of their earthly brides, ** Now, the Giants 
who have been born of Spirit and of Flesh shall be called upon earth 
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mortal, and became human through his fall; or whether he 
were created neither immortal nor human, but capable of be- 
coming either ;* or whether he were human at his creation ; 
—yet in any case as a human being he could not become, 
according to the views of some among the Fathers, a denizen 
of heaven. His doom as a mortal was the Underworld. 

Thus, in passages already cited, Hermas informs us that 
the departed who were in the Underworld * could not other- 
wise enter the kingdom of God, than by laying aside the 
mortality of their former life.2?® Arnobius speaks of the 
departed whom Christ aided, as having laid aside the * lot 
of Mortality 9 ;® which, by a comparison with the extract 
from his writings in § XXII. 3, would seem to mean that they 
had been rescued *¢ from the jaws of Orcus.?? Tertullian 
treats Christ as having, ** BECAUSE HE WAS A MAN, ... gone 
through the form of human death in the Underworld.??? And 
Origen, we have seen, treated the detention of the departed 
in the Underworld as the ‘condition affixed [before Christ’s 
time] to dying.??® 

If HUMAN nature was necessarily the prey of the Under- 
world, it was no unnatural conception that this nature must 
be changed, that it must become immortal or divine before 


Evil Spirits. . . . Evil sprrirs shall proceed from their flesh [i. e. spirits, 
not souls, shall be disengaged from their bodies at death], because they 
were created from above.?? —Ch. 15, 8. 

The distinction between soul and spirit appears, perhaps, in the phra- 
seology of the Apocalypse, which mentions (6, 9) **the souLs of them 
that were slain,?? and again (20, 4), **the souLs of them that»were be- 
headed?’ ; but (1, 4) **the seven sprrITs?? before God’s throne; an ex- 
pression similar to which occurs in 3,1, 4,5, 5,6. See also, in note 8 
on p. 88, Origen’s query as to God and the angels having souls. 

4 Theophilus advances this view: ** But some one will say to us, 
‘Was man naturally mortal?’ By no means. * What then: immortal ?? 
No. But some one will say, ‘Was he nothing at all?? I do not say 
that. He was neither mortal nor immortal by nature. For if he had 
originally been made immortal, he would have been made a god; but 
if mortal, God would seem to be the cause of his death. He was made 
therefore neither immortal nor mortal, but, as we said above, capable of 
becoming either. . . . Observing the command of God, he would receive 

‘immortality as a reward and become a god; but if he should turn to the 
works of death, being disobedient to God, he would be the cause of his 
own death.?? — Ad Autol. 2, 27, Justin, Opp. p. 368. A. B. 

5 See p. 56. 

® See p. 32. 

7 See note on pp. 80, 81. 

8 See p. 62. 
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entering heaven. This conception was actually entertained, 
and the method of creating this change was, according to 
some, the infusion into human nature of Christ’s divine or 
spiritual nature. 

Ireneus says: ** Those who deem Christ the son of Joseph, 

. . not being [according to their own principles] commingled 
with the Logos of God the Father, . . . are debtors of [or 
due to] Death, . . . to whom the Logos speaks, narrating his 
own office of kindness, * J said, Ye are all gods and sons of the 
Most High {if ye will accept my gift], but ye dee like men.? 
He says these things to such as do not accept the gift of 
adoption (or sonship), . . . DEPRIVING MAN OF THE ASCENT TO 
Gop,® . . . for to this purpose the Logos became man, that 
man, by being commingled with the Logos, and receiving the 
adoption, should become a Son of God. For we could not 
otherwise receive incorruptibility and immortality than by 
being united to incorruptibility and immortality.?? ” 

Elsewhere he asks, ** How could man pass (or be changed) 
into [a] god, unless God passed into man???” 

Elsewhere, again, Irenzeus quotes from Ps. 50, 1, ** The God 
of gods, the Lord spoke,” and after asking, ** But of what 
gods? answers, ** Of those to whom he says, * J sazd ye are 
gods, and all of you sons of the Most High? ; that is, of those 
who have received the favor Sof adoption through which we 
ery, Abba, Father.? ? * 

A fragment preserved under the name of Justin Martyr, 
but the authorship of which is doubtful, states that, * When 
God originally formed man, he made his nature dependent on 
his own choice, determining the experiment by a single com- 
mand. For he made him, in case he observed this command, 
the recipient of an immortal lot, but if he transgressed it, of 
the reverse. Man being thus formed, and turning his face 
immediately towards transgression, received corruptibility into 
his nature. But corruptibility bemg in our nature, it was 
necessary that he who wished to save us should cause this 
substance to disappear, which occasioned corruption. But 
this could not otherwise take place unless that which by its 
nature was life (i. e. possessed of an inherent incorruptibility 


® On the connection between Sonship of God and ascent to heaven, 
compare page 128. 

10 Cont. Heres. 3, 19, 1 (3, 21). Compare 4, 38, 4 (4, 75). 

11 Cont. Heres. 4, 33, 4 (4, 59). 

12 Cont. Heres. 3, 6, 1 (8, 6). 
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or immortality) should be united to that which had received 
into itself corruptibility, thus causing the corruptibility to 
disappear, and preserving as immortal thereafter that which 
had received it. On this account it was necessary for the 
Logos to come in a body, that he might free us from the cor- 
ruptibility of death in our nature.??® 

The idea of Irenzeus and of the foregoing writer appears to 
be, that a divine or spiritual and immortal nature must first 
be mingled with a human one, and we then, by becoming 
participants of this double nature, participate in the divine 
nature which it contains. An inherently immortal substance 
is thus mingled with our perishable souls. 

Among various reasons which create doubt as to Justin 
having written the above fragment, is the different view which 
he advances in his Dialogue with Trypho. He there quotes 
at some length from the eighty-second Psalm, ** J have said ye 
are gods,” ete., and states that his object is to show * that 
the Holy Spirit reproaches men, that being made, like God, 
IMPASSIBLE AND IMMORTAL, PROVIDED THEY OBSERVE HIS COM- 
MANDMENTS, and being honored by him in that he calls them 
his Sons, even these likewise, being assimilated to Adam and 
Eve, WORK OUT DEATH to themselves. Let the interpretation 
of the Psalm be as you wish, and it is nevertheless manifest 
that they were honorably destined to be gods, and to the ability 
of becoming Sons of the Most High, and of their own choice 
they prefer to be judged and condemned as were Adam and 
Eve.” These remarks follow a statement that the Jews 
were somewhat disturbed at hearing Justin claim that *¢ we 
are the true children of God, who observe the commands of 
Christ.??? 

According to this, Adam’s descendants were, equally with 
himself, born immortal, and destined to remain so if they ob- 
served God’s commands. An examination of Justin’s views 
in § IX., including note 12 on p. 42, will render it probable 
that Justin deemed the Mosaic Law an insufficient means of 
righteousness, and that the power of Christianity alone en- 
abled a man to be so observant of God’s commands as that he 
could escape death. By death in the above extract, as in that 
from Justin under § [X., it seems difficult to understand any- 
thing save subjection to the Underworld or its ruler. 


18 Justini Opera, pp. 597, 598. 
1# Dialog. c. 124, pp. 217. E., 218. A. 
16 Dialog. c. 123, p. 217. B. 
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I suspect that the capacity of communicating immortality 
was one sense — though, unless the Latin translator have 
added his own explanation, it was not the only sense — in- 
tended by the author of the Adumbrations on Peter as an 
attribute of God’s Word or Logos. He quotes ch. 1, 23, 
*¢ Regenerated, not with corruptible sEED,?? and says: *¢'The 
soul, therefore, which is poured out at the same time with 
[the destruction of] the body, is, as some think, corruptible 
(1, 25), ‘but the word of the Lord (the Logos or Life-giving 
spirit) endures forever.? 991 

The Valentinians based their theory of salvation on the 
distinction of soul and spirit. According to them, only the 
Spiritual, and such from among the Psychical (Men of Soul) 
as were fitted to receive a seed of the Spirit into them, were 
saved. 





NOTE C. 


HEAVENS. 


MEnTIoN has been made in the foregoing pages of Marcion, 
as holding to a system of three heavens, while others believed 
in seven. Suidas, as quoted by Snicer, says: *¢ There are 
two heavens, that which was created at the same time with 
the earth (Gen. 1, 1), and the one which was subsequently 
appointed as a means of separating the waters (Gen. 1, 6), 
which (God) also called the firmament.??4 

The Ascension of Isaiah, though recognizing seven heavens,? 
makes in some places the same distinction as above, between 
the firmament and the (first) heaven,® though it elsewhere 
confounds them.* 





16 Clementis, Opp. p. 1006, lines 26-30. This idea of the soul, we are 
told in the Philosophumena, or Refutatio Omnium Heresium, 
was entertained by Epicurus. He is there represented as holding that 
**the souls of men perish at the same time with their bodies, in like man- 
ner as they are born with them, . . . for they are blood.?? —1, 22, p. 28, 
Miller’s edition. 

1 Suicer on Ovpavéds, 2, D. 2, Vol. 2, p. 528. - 

2 The system of seven heavens appears in the Testamenta XII. Patri- 
arch. Levi 3; Fabricius, Codex Pseudepigraph. Vet. Testamenti, 1, pp. 
546 - 548. 

3 Ch. 7, 9, 13; LO, 27, 29. 4 Ch. 11, 23, 25. 
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A passage from Theodoret, also quoted in Suicer, says: 
*¢ He who disbelieves a second heaven goes out of the right 
way, and he who endeavors to number more follows fables, 
despising the teaching of the Divine Spirit.?5 

Marcion may have assumed the two heavens as the highest 
number mentioned in the Old Testament, and have rested in 
the idea of a third for the Supreme Deity, as being mentioned 
by Paul. Paul, however, must have spoken with reference 
to already existing ideas. And it may either be, that already 
in his day some of the Jews had supposed a third heaven 
as requisite for the residence of Jehovah, or, which is more 
probable, that the fixed stars, the sun, and moon were supposed 
to occupy three distinct heavens, in the highest of which dwelt 
the Supreme Being. The Talmudical opinions collected by 
Wetstein and Schoettgen, though recognizing the systems of 
two and seven heavens, do not recognize a system of three. 
The system of seven heavens or spheres was doubtless derived 
from the idea of the sun, moon, and five then known planets 
moving in as many spheres. Cicero, copying apparently from a 
monotheistic source, locates the Supreme Being in, or identifies 
him with, the heaven of the fixed stars, below which revolve 
the seven heavens occupied consecutively by Saturn, Jupiter, 
Mars, the Sun, Venus, Mercury, and, lowest of all, the Moon.® 


NOTE Di 


THE ACTS OF PILATE. 


Justin Martyr mentions a document called the Acts of 
Pilate,? and manuscripts have come down to us bearing this 
title. The work in its original shape —for some of the 





5 Suicer as above. Theodoret would seem from the above to have 
approved, as well as quoted, an interpretation of the passage (2 Cor. 
12, 2), “caught up to the third heaven,” according to which it meant 
caught up a third of the way to heaven. His quotation of it is given by 
Suicer, Vol. 2, p. 522. C. 1. ¢. 

5 Cicero, De Repub. 6, 10; or Somn. Seip. c. 4. 

1 Referred to on pp. 36, 136. See translation and fuller account of 
these Acts in Indirect Testimony, Note A. 

2 Justin, Apol. 1, 35, 48, pp. 65. D., 72. A. 
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manuscripts are much interpolated — appears to have been 
one of those Pseudo-Heathen documents which Christian con- 
troversialists were tempted to forge, because they felt the 
need of Heathen testimony while challenging Heathen assent 
to their statements. The document, in what I deem its origi- 
nal shape,® professed to be a public record of the trial of Jesus 
before Pilate, in which many of those whom Jesus had cured 
came forward to testify as to what he had done for them. 
The Christians, in appealing to this, could say, We are not 
appealing to ouR documents, but to yours. If you will not 
believe us, believe your own public records. The record, 
however, must, by most Christians, unless by those of Syrian 
origin, have been deemed doubtful, since in the second and 
third centuries Justin alone mentions it, nor does he make 
any copious use of it. About the close of the third century 
some publicity must have been given to it by Christians who 
may themselves have mistaken it for genuine. This at least 
affords the only plausible explanation of the fact, that about 
that time the Heathens — thinking, perhaps, that two could 
play at the same game— met it by a counter forgery under 
the same title, which was taught to the children in the schools; 
so that, according to Eusebius, *¢the boys had nothing but 
Jesus and Pilate in their mouths the whole day long.??4 
Besides the above, there is *¢ Pilate’s Report,” or an official 
letter sent by Pilate to Tiberius concerning Jesus,> and not 
essentially different in object or character from the above. 
Both are Pseudo-Heathen authorities for points in Christ’s 
history which we may infer from these forgeries were con- 





3 The original of the Acts of Pilate I suppose to be best represented 
in some but not in all respeets by the Manuscripts which Thilo designates 
as Cod. Venet. (the Venetian Manuscript) and Paris D; or rather by the 
former and the first portion of the latter, terminating at the close of the 
twelfth chapter. Even these manuscripts are interpolated. A critical 
edition of them would shed considerable light on the earliest his<ory, 
after the Apostolic age, of the controversy between Christians and 
Heathens. Much confusion has resulted from the custom of treating 
this, and other Pseudo-Heathen or Pseudo-Jewish documents, under the 
head of Apocryphal Gospels and Epistles. They are thus made to appear 
as forgeries of Christian authorities, —of documents by Christ and by 
his Apostles or followers, whereas this was the very character which their 
forgers intended them Not to bear. The Acts of Pilate are usually pub- 
lished under the title, ** Gospel of Nicodemus.” 

* Hist. Ece. 9, 5, 7. 

u ae is probably alluded to by Tertullian in his Apology, ec. 21, 
p. 22. C. 
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troverted by the Heathens, and both mention the release of 
the departed.® 

Between these two documents, and blended with the former, 
as published by Thilo, appear two others. Their contents 
induce the supposition that they were intended for controversy 
with the Jews rather than the Gentiles, since the investiga- 
tions reported in them concerning the facts of Christ’s resur- 
rection and ascension are conducted by Jews. In one of 
them, a weak production, Joseph of Arimathea is prominent. 
The other, printed in continuation of it by Thilo, is a narra- 
tive, in the heroic strain, of Christ’s deeds in the Underworld, 
and is probably later in date than any of the others. Ac- 
cording to it, the Simeon who took Jesus in his arms was, with 
two sons and brothers, among the number raised at Christ’s 
resurrection. They are cited before the chief priests, and 
narrate what took place below. At midnight, they narrate, 
a light shone into the darkness below, and was recognized by 
Abraham, the Patriarchs, and Prophets, as the light of the 
great enlightenment. Notwithstanding the anachronism, it 
refers probably to the light at the Saviour’s birth. Luke 2, 9. 
Then appeared one like an ascetic of the desert, who an- 
nounced himself as John, and said that he had baptized the 
Son of God. Seth, in answer to the request of Adam, tells 
the reasons for hoping that their liberation is at hand, and 
while they rejoice at it, Satan comes to make an announce- 
ment to Hades (the Underworld) which is here personified. 
$¢ All-devouring, insatiable Hades, listen to my words, is the 





6 The Venetian manuscript of the Acts of Pilate, and that marked 
Paris D, indicate that the document at one time, or in one form, con- 
cluded (with omission of the doxology) as follows: **Then the Lord 
arose. He awoke Adam and all the Prophets whom the Devil had in 
his power; and he awoke also all who believed on him.” See Thilo, 
Cod. Apoc. Noy. Test. p. 606. 

According to Pilate’s report, after especial mention of Abraham, the 
twelve patriarchs, and others, **there appeared in the air an unnumbered 
multitude of angels, crying, *The crucified Christ has risen, being a 
God,’ and a voice was heard as the sound of thunder, saying, * Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace and good-will to men. Come up 
out of the Underworld, ye who are enslaved in its subterranean regions.” 
. . . And the rocks were rent, and great chasms were formed in the 
earth, . . . and many bodies of the sleeping dead arose, to the number 
of five hundred [a misapplication probably of 1 Cor. 15, «]. And the 
whole multitude walked about and praised God, saying, *The Lord our 
God, who is risen from the dead, made all our dead alive, and, plunder- 
ing the Underworld, destroyed it.’ ? — Thilo, p. 811. 
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beginning of his address; and he tells of what Jesus did on 
earth, and that by his (Satan’s) promptings he had been put 
to death. Hades is dismayed, fearing the coming prisoner to 
be the same who rescued Lazarus. While they yet speak, a 
voice as of thunder is heard, saying, 6 Lift your gates, ye rulers, 
and be ye lifted up, ye eternal doors.”?* Hades directs every- 
thing to be barred, and tells Satan to contend against the 
Lord. 

The saints, secure of their triumph, insult their oppressor : 
$6 All-devouring, insatiable Hades, open, that the King of glory 
may enter ;?? and while they talk to each other, the voice 
from without is again heard, ** Lift up your gates? Hades 
seeks to gain time by the question, ** Who is the King of 
glory ?8 An answer comes, *¢ The Lord, powerful and 
mighty; the Lord, mighty in battle? ;° and simultaneously 
with it the gates are crushed in, and Satan is bound and de- 
livered to Hades for safe keeping till the second coming of 
the Lord. Hades finds grievous fault with Satan for the 
ruin occasioned by bringing such a prisoner. The saints on 
ascending to Paradise find Enoch and Elijah, as also the 
penitent thief, who had been sent thither by Jesus, and had 
been requested by the Archangel Michael to wait a little until 
Adam and the saints should come also. 


NOTE E. 


RESURRECTION OF FLESH.! 


Mention has been made of an Orthodox and a Heterodox 
or Liberalist party among the Catholics. The chief point 
of division between them was the Resurrection of the Flesh,? 
which the former maintained in a literal and sometimes in a 
gross shape ;3 and which the latter denied. It may also be 





7 Ps. 24, 7. 8 Ps. 24, 8. 9 Ibid. 

1 See § III. and § XXII. 8, 4, 5. 

2 Compare citations on this subject in § XVIII. 2, and Indirect Testi- 
mony, Ch. III., note 15. Jewish views may be found in Judaism, pp. 
45, 427 n., and Stoic ones in the same work, pp. 44n., 57 n. 

3 66 Since we learn from Isaiah (66, 2 ) that the bodies of transgressors, 
remaining imperishable, shall be devoured by worms and incessant fire, 
so as to be a spectacle to all flesh.?? — Justin, Dialog. c. 130, p. 223. A. 
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remarked that the Orthodox generally held and seem to have 
laid stress upon a Millennium or Reign of Christ for a thou- 
sand years on earth,—a doctrine not found among their 
opponents.* 

Athenagoras, Tertullian, and Methodius wrote treatises de- 
fending a resurrection of the flesh. Fragments of a work in 
defence of the same are extant under the name of Justin, and 
are supposed by some to have been part of his work against 
heresies. Tatian, his disciple, held this view while a Catholic, 
but afterwards became a Gnostic. Polycarp, Theophilus, and 
Irenzeus, the Ignatian Epistles, and that ascribed to Barnabas, 
have either argued or expressed themselves in favor of the 
same view, or have so expressed themselves on subjects which 
were in their day cognate to it, that no reasonable doubt exists 
as to their having held it. 

The opposite view, owing to the opprobrium resulting from 
its connection with the heresies of the day, was less likely to 
receive a free expression. It must, however, have been ex- 
tensively held among Catholics. Irenzus, as already seen, 
complains that **some of those who are regarded as having 
been correct in their belief (i. e. some Catholics) overstep the 
order of promotion of the just, . . . holding heretical views ; 
for the heretics, . . . not accepting the salvation of their 
flesh, . . . say that they ascend above the heavens.??® 
Athenagoras informs us that he wrote his treatise in defence 
of the resurrection, because *¢in this matter we have found 
some altogether incredulous, and others doubtful ; and even 
among the acceptants of the first principles [on which the 
argument for the resurrection rests], some who are equally 
at a loss with the doubtful; which last, indeed, is the most 
unreasonable of all, . . . since they have in the [conceded] 
facts no starting-point for their disbelief.??® Tertullian tells 
us that the resurrection of the flesh is less readily received 





4 Among the Liberalists also a tendency appears towards the doctrines 
of Annihilation and Restoration, and towards the consideration of all 
punishment by the Deity as reformatory, whilst the Orthodox advance, 
in general, harsher views of future punishment. An attempt to define 
the relative positions of the two parties on these subjects would require 
more space than can here be devoted to it, and a more thorough exam- 
ination than I have yet bestowed upon it. 

5 Cont. Heres. 5, 31. 1. 

8 De Resurrect. c. 1, Justini, Opp. p. 316. A. 

7 De Resurrect. Carnis, c. 2, p. 380. B. Compare De Resurrect. Carn. 
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means the identity of the Deity from whom the Mosaic and 
Christian revelations proceeded. There is no need, he informs 
us in the same connection, of arguing the salvation of the 
soul, since none deny it. 

Justin Martyr appears to struggle with his own conscience 
in attempting to suppress the fact, of which, considering the 
above statements, he cannot have been ignorant, that many 
of the Catholics did not believe a physical resurrection, or, 
which was the same thing in the phraseology of the Ortho- 
dox party, did not believe THE resurrection. He puts into the 
mouth of the Jew the following question: ** Tell me, do you 
truly confess that this place of Jerusalem is to be rebuilt, and 
Your People to be assembled and to rejoice with the Messiah, 
... or is it in order to get the better of us in this debate that 
you are willing to confess this??? 

Hereto he responds: **[ am not so mean, O Trypho, as to 
speak differently from what I think. I confessed to you 
formerly that I and many others think thus, . . . but I indi- 
cated to you also that many Christians of pure and pious 
belief do not acknowledge this. For as to those who are 
called Christians, but who are atheists and wicked heretics, 
I showed you that they teach wholly blasphemous and athe- 
istical and senseless doctrines. And that you may under- 
stand that I am not saying this to you only, I will write out 
our discussion as well as I am able in a book in which I shall 
insert myself as confessing what I now confess to you. For 
I do not prefer to follow men or human teachings, rather than 
God and his teachings. For if you meet with some who are 
called Christians and do not confess this, but who dare to 
blaspheme the God of Abraham and the God of Isaac and the 
God of Jacob, who say also that there is no resurrection of 
the dead, but that at death their souls are received into 
heaven, —do not regard them as Christians. . . . But I and 





c. 63, p. 429 D. **God . . . in the last days. . . gave new life to the 
struggling, /aborantem, faith in the fleshly resurrection.” 

8 This profession of Justin is adduced by Semisch as a proof (!) of his 
intense love of truth. See Semisch’s Justin der Maertyrer, Vol. 1, pp. 
194, 195. May I caution the reader not to err, on the other hand, by 
assuming as a fair criterion of Justin’s whole character this unworthy 
equivocation touching the prevalence among Catholics of a view very 
offensive to the Jews, and to that party of Catholics whereto he himself 
belonged. Intense party feeling, whether political, theological, or moral, 
is fruitful in producing such suppression of truth even by otherwise good 
men. cs 
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any other Christians who think correctly ON ALL POINTS un- 
derstand that there is to be a resurrection of the flesh and 
[a residence of] a thousand years in Jerusalem, when rebuilt 
and adorned and enlarged.?? ® 

The natural impression caused by the foregoing is, that a 
denial of ** the resurrection,”? or of ** the fleshly resurrection,”? 
was, like the blasphemy against the God of Abraham, a Gnos- 
tic peculiarity. Justin’s intention certainly was to convey the 
idea that he had been perfectly frank. He acknowledges a dis- 
belief of the millennium as prevailing among some Catholics, 
and leaves it to be inferred that, had he known a further dis- 
belief on their part, he would have owned it. By avoiding to 
make the Jew question him concerning the resurrection, he 
avoids the need of a direct answer as to whether any Catholics 
did or did not reject it in the only form in which a thorough 
Jew would have recognized it. The tirade against the Gnostics 
is intended to withdraw attention from the disbelief of the 
Catholics. 

Origen had little respect for the fleshly ideas of the Ortho- 
dox. He says: ** It behooves every lover of truth to apply his 
mind to these things, and contend concerning the resurrection, 
that he may save [on the one hand] the tradition of the elders, 
and may guard [on the other] against falling into the silly 
conceptions of imbecile men, which are both impossible and 
unworthy of the Deity.” 

Hierax and his party evidently belonged to the Catholics, 
from the chief body of whom they varied mainly by developing 
the idea of Melchisedek as a type of Christ, and by pushing 
to an extreme, or putting into practice, the common Catholic 
admiration of celibacy. Epiphanius, heresy-hunter though 
he is, appears to regard him as orthodox touching the Trinity, 
but informs us that he did not believe **a fleshly resurrection 
of the dead, but [simply] a resurrection of the dead, a resur- 
rection of souls.?? 

Clement of Alexandria, in his criticisms on the Gnostics, 
forbears any condemnation of their disbelief in a physical 
resurrection; and in speaking of the punishments in the 
Underworld as salutary and leading to conversion, he adds: 
*¢ And this, since souls when freed from their bodies can see 





9 C. 80, pp. 177, 178. 
10 Selecta in Psalmos, Opp. 2, p. 534. A. 
1 Epiphan. Heres. 67, 2, Opp. 1, p. 711., B. 
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more clearly, even if they be darkened by suffering, because 
they are no longer joined to the flesh.??#2 Other passages con- 
firm the idea that he rejected the Orthodox view. 

In the Philosophumena (10, 34) the future body is called 
*¢ immortal and incorruptible,?? which, though not specific, can 
scarcely mean a fleshly one. 

Arnobius acknowledges to the Heathen that he believes a 
resurrection, yet with the significant addition, that it is * un- 
derstood by you differently from what we hold; and he 
elsewhere treats the heathen persecutions as the means of 
liberation to the Christians on whom they fell ; the body being 
but a prison, and the destruction —roof and wall— of that 
prison being the means of introducing light to, and removing 
blindness from, the prisoner within.4 

Cyprian is the only writer of any note whose position might 
be a matter of doubt. In treating of man’s death, he appears 
to regard it as a transfer to his permanent, not to his tempo- 
rary home. Let us embrace,?? he says, *¢the day which 
assigns to each his abode; which when we are taken thence 
[that is, out of the world] restores us to Paradise and the 
Celestial Kingdom. Who when in a foreign land would not 
hasten to revisit his country? Who whilst hastening his 
homeward voyage would not long for prosperous winds, that 
he might the sooner embrace the dear ones? Let us regard 
Paradise as our country! We have already begun to esteem 
the Patriarchs as our parents. Why should we not hasten 
and run that we may see our country and salute our parents ? 
A great number of the dear ones are there expecting us; a 
dense and numerous crowd of parents, brethren, and children 
are longing for us, secure of their own immortality [divinity %] 
and solicitous as yet for our salvation [exemption from the lot 
of human nature 4.9? % 

Yet in two passages Cyprian, whilst imitating an argument 
of his master Tertullian, introduces the Orthodox idea of the 
resurrection. Tertullian, in a declamatory address to the 
ladies, after complaining of their head-dress, their dyeing their 
hair, etc., adds: *¢I shall see (at the day of resurrection) . . . 
whether the angels will carry you painted in that fashion into 
the clouds to meet Christ.??#* Cyprian, in his tract on the 
same subject as the foregoing, asks: *¢ Are you not afraid, I 





12 Strom. 6, 46. 18 Ady. Gent. 2, 13. 14 Ady. Gentes. 2, 77. 
15 De Mortal. 2¢, p. 166; compare De Exhort. Martyrii, pp. 183, 184. 
16 De Cultu Feminarum, 2, 7, p. 178. A. 
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pray, lest, when the day of resurrection arrives, your artificer 
should not recognize you in such a plight 17? ” 

And again, Tertullian, in answer to those who deemed bap- 
tism unnecessary because Abraham had pleased God without 
it, says that faith alone might suffice for salvation prior to 
Christ’s suffering. But since the objects of faith have been 
multiplied by the NATIVITY, SUFFERING, AND RESURRECTION of 
Jesus, baptism had been added as a seal. Shortly after he 
adds, touching heretical baptism, that he cannot recognize it 
because they do not have THE sAME Gop as the Catholic 
Christians, nor a common CuHrist, and therefore not a com- 
mon baptism.® Cyprian, in a passage on heretical baptism, 
imitates the above by asking whether Marcion holds the 
‘¢same ONLy-SoN CHRIST as we, BORN of the Virgin Mary, 
who . . . conquered death By pDyING, and in his own person 
initiated the resurrection of the flesh.?? ® 

The probability is, either that Cyprian held different views 
at different periods, or that, after becoming a Liberalist, his 
early training and imitation of Tertullian betrayed him at 
times into phraseology inconsistent with some of his own 
opinions. 





NOTE F. 
FURTHER REMARKS ON § XXII. 5. 


Besipes Tertullian, who alone is quoted in that division of 
§ XXII. whereof this note is the continuation, two documents 
are sometimes cited as belonging to the third century and as 
consigning Christian souls, on their departure from this life, 
to the Underworld. One is a treatise entitled ** Of the Rule 
of Faith,?? or *¢ Of the Trinity.” It has been attributed to 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Novatian,’ and been published by 


17 De Habitu Virginum, 17, Opp. p. 100. 

18 De Baptismo, cc. 18, 15, p. 262. 

19 Epist. 73, p. 200. 

1 Rufinus says that certain heretics belonging to the party of Macedo- 
nius, who thought blasphemously of the Holy Spirit, had inserted into 
the collection of Cyprian’s Epistles, Tertullian’s reprehensible tract on 
the Trinity (meaning perhaps the foregoing), and sold it through the 
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Jackson as the work of the last-mentioned writer. The date 
at which it is first mentioned inclines me to regard it as a work 
of the fourth century, towards the close of which we first hear 
of it. A partial perusal of it inclines me to deem it deserv- 
ing of more attention than it has received. The passage 
touching souls, with the connection in which it stands, is as 
follows: ** (God) even in the upper regions, that is, in those 
which are above the firmament and not visible at the present 
day to our eyes, originally instituted angels, classified spirit- 
ual powers, appointed thrones and principalities, and founded 
many other immensely spacious heavens and infinite works 
which are concealed from us; so that this world, however 
immense, may appear to be the last, rather than the only, 
work of God’s physical creation. For neither are the regions 
below the earth void of classified and appointed powers. For 
it is the place whither the souls of pious and impious are con- 
ducted, experiencing a foretaste of the future judgment, to the 
end that we may perceive that the superabundant immensities 
in all parts of his works are not confined within the inclosures, 
however capacious (sizus capacissimos) as we have said, of this 
world; and also that we may think on depths and altitudes 
below the world itself; and that thus, having considered the 
greatness of the works, we can worthily admire the Architect 
of such immensity.” 


whole city of Constantinople at a cheap rate. (De Aduilteratione Lib. 
Origenis, in Origen. Opp. Vol. 4, Append., p. 58. A. B.) To this state- 
ment Jerome responds in his usual rough way, that it contained two lies, 
for the work was neither written by Tertullian nor attributed to Cyprian, 
but was (or was called) Novatian’s, whose name was inscribed in its title. 
(Apol. adv. Rufin., Hieronymi Opp., ed. Vallars., Vol. 2, col. 513.) 
Elsewhere, in direct opposition to the foregoing, Jerome says of Nova- 
tian: **He wrote . . . a large volume concerning the Trinity, making 
it as it were an epitome of Tertullian’s work, most persons being igno- 
rant of which, deem the same to be Cyprian’s.”? — De Vir. Illust., Opp., 
Vol. 2, col. 911. 

The work published by Jackson is probably the one referred to by 
Rufinus, for though it gives the Holy Spirit the prominence of a distinct 
chapter (C. 29), yet it ignores its personality, a fact not remarkable in 
the earlier days of Christianity. Jerome had evidently no certain knowl- 
edge concerning it, and seems to have been prompted in some of his re- 
marks chiefly by the desire of finding fault with Rufinus. It can as little 
have been an epitome of Tertullian’s opinions, or of any work of his, as 
it can have originated with him. I doubt whether it be Novatian’s, for it 
treats the punishments of God as intended for man’s improvement (p. 41, 
Jackson’s edit.), a view which, though possible, is very improbable in such 
a disciplinarian as Novatian appears to have been. 


————— 
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The other document above alluded to may be found at the 
close of the common English editions of Josephus, as trans- 
lated by Whiston under the title ** Josephus’s Discourse to the 
Greeks concerning Hades.?? The Greek text of this will be 
found in Humphrey’s %¢ Apologeticks of Athenagoras,” pp. 
802-807. It appears also in a briefer form, corresponding 
to the first four fifths of Whiston’s translation, in the Ap- 
pendix to Havercamp’s Josephus, pp. 145-147. Its first 
four sections are stated to be an extract.? The heading of 
this is: ** Concerntina Haves in which are contained the souls 
of the just and the unjust,?? and the remainder is an ex- 
hortation based thereon. The extract is professedly *¢ by 
Josephus,’ from the * Discourse aGainst GREEKS? in ac- 
cordance with Plato, *ConcernING THE CAUSE OF THE UNI- 
VERSE.? 7? 

The extract is Jewish; the exhortation is by a Christian. 
The former says: “¢ Hades is . . . a subterranean region, in 
which the light of the world does not shine. Since, therefore, 
the light does not shine in this region, it must necessarily be 
IN PERPETUAL DARKNESS. This region is allotted as a place of 
custody for souls... . The just ... are now detained in 
Hades, but not in the same place as the unjust... . The 
just being led with lights . . . are brought to a region 
gwrewov [artificially |] lighted where the just from the be- 
ginning have dwelt.% 

The Christian writer who quotes this accepts (§ 5, Hum- 
phrey’s Athenagoras, p. 304) its view of Hades as a place * in 
which the souls of all are detained until a time determined 
by God.” 

The Jewish document is probably coeval with, or earlier 





2 Section 5 begins: **This [previously quoted] is the Discourse con- 
cerning Hades.” 

8 By JoskpHus” formed, I think, no part of the original heading. 
There is in Josephus, Antig. 18, 3, 3, an interpolation concerning Jesus, 
part of which terms him **a teacher of such men as received the truth 
with pleasure.”? The interpolator, or some one who upheld the passage 
as genuine, prefixed the name of Josephus to the present document, and 
inserted into its latter portion, after a mention of Christ, the statement : 
**Concerning whom WE HAVE ELSEWHERE WRITTEN MORE PARTICU- 
LARLY for such as seek the truth.”? The interpolation of the Antiquities 
is first mentioned by Eusebius in the beginning of the fourth century, nor 
: the ascription of the present document to Josephus, probably, of earlier 

ate. 

* Two readings occur: kar& I\arwva and xara IAardvos [dédyov] 
Compare the latter expression also in the fifth section of the document. 
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than, the Christian era. Valerius Flaccus, writing about 
A. D. 70, blends its views and those of a Jewish document 
attributed to Sibylla, both of which he combines or confuses 
with a conception and phraseology of Virgil.® 


NOTE G.} 


MODERN VIEWS OF THE CLAUSE IN THE CREED, *‘HE 
DESCENDED INTO THE UNDERWORLD.” 


Tat creed which commonly passes under the name of the 
Apostles’ contains a clause concerning Christ, that ** He de- 
scended into the Underworld,” or, as it is inappropriately 
rendered in the ordinary English version, ** He descended into 
Hell,?? and this creed has been adopted into the most widely 


5 Virgil says of Aineas and his companion, that, on emerging from the 
regions of gloom, — 
“Devenere locos lcetos, et ameena vireta 
Fortunatorum nemorum, sedesque beatas 
(Largior hic campos aether et lumine vestit 
Purpureo) solemque suum, sua sidera norunt.” 
«Eneid, 6, 638 — 641. 


which, if isolated, might mean that these individuals ** recognized their 
own sun and their own stars.??. Two other lines, however (Zneid, 6, 
680, 762), imply that these localities had their own sun and stars. In this 
sense Claudian (apt. Proserpinw, 2, 282-284) understood Virgil. 

The Erythrean Verses (cited in Judaism, p. 480) say that the good 
are led **into a light and life without care. . . and no one will any more 
say, night has come, or morning, . . . for [God] will make one long 
day.?? They also say that on petition of the good, God will remove the 
wicked **from the flaming fire . . . with no remnant of burn, . . . to 
the Elysian Plain.” Virgil, who repeatedly copied or parodied this doc- 
ument (see Judaism, Note A, footnotes 32, 51, 60, 65, 66, 74, 80, 83), 
seems to have confused Paradise with the Elysian Plain, and as a result 
to have placed sun and stars in the Underworld. 

A passage of Flaccus, based probably on the above confusion of locali- 
ties by Virgil, seems to borrow its perennial day directly from the Ery- 
threan Verses. It says: ** All of whom [previously described]... Mer- 
cury leads . . . shaking his lamp... until they reach . the fields, 
wbi sol where [is or upon which shines the] sun and [where] the > gaunt 
Pei lasts the whole year.*? — Valer. Flac. L. 841-845, 

1 Referred to on pp. 83, 131. 
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circulated Protestant confessions of faith. But the belief of 
those Protestants was, or soon became, irreconcilable with the 
only object which the early Christians had assigned to this 
descent, that is, with the only conceptions of it entertained by 
those who originated the doctrine and who made it an article 
of faith. 

The Protestants, as has been already remarked,? were by 
their opposition to the Catholic doctrine of Purgatory, and to 
the liberation therefrom through masses or indulgences, led 
to give prominence to the idea that no change was possible 
after death. This being the case, they could not very well 
concede, that, in the case of the Fathers, a change, or transla- 
tion, HAD taken place. Equally unnatural would it have been 
to accept a ministry to the departed, since the only object 
of such a ministry was to change their condition, or to pre- 
pare the way for a change in it. A victory over Satan would 
be without result, since none were to be liberated by it, and 
not only would the same have held true of the Ransom, but 
the latter had since the eleventh century come to be regarded 
as paid to God. 


The Lutherans. 


Among the books which the Lutherans regard as confes- 
sions or expositions of their faith is the Formula of Concord, 
EE in 1576, the object of which, according to Mosheim, 
was **to give peace to the Lutheran Church, “and to guard 
it against the opinions of the Reformed,” that is, of the 
Calvinists? It consists of two parts, the Summary View, 
and the Thorough Exposition. The numbering of the Arti- 
cles corresponds in these two parts, the ninth being, in each 
case, CONCERNING CHRIST'S GOING TO HELL. 

Summary View. & Article 9. Controversy has been aed 
touching this Article among theologians of the Augsburg 
Confession, as to when and how the Lord Christ went, as 
our simple Christian faith teaches, to Hell; as to whether 
this took place before or after his death; also, whether it 
took place as regarded his soul only, or his divine nature 
only ; or as to whether it took place with soul and body, 
spiritually or bodily. Also as to whether this Article belongs 


: See § XII. 2. 
3 Mosheim, Ecclesiastical History, Vol. 3, pp. 153, 154, translat. of 
Dr. Murdock. 
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to the suffering, or to the royal victory and triumph of 
Christ. y 

*¢ But since this Article, even as the preceding, cannot be 
comprehended by the sense or understanding, but must be 
apprehended by faith alone, our unanimous opinion is, that it 
is not a subject for discussion, but should only in the simplest 
manner be believed and taught, seeing that the blessed Dr. 
Luther, in his sermon at Torgau, Anno [15]33, etc., has ex- 
plained the said Article in a perfectly Christian manner, pre- 
cluded all unprofitable, unnecessary questions, and exhorted 
all pious Christians to Christian simplicity of belief. 

‘6 For it is enough to know, that Christ went to Hell, de- 
stroyed Hell for all believers, and freed them from the power 
of death, Devil, and eternal condemnation to Hell’s jaws.* 
But as to how this took place we should spare inquiry until 
in the other world, where not alone this, but other things, will 
be revealed which we have here simply believed, but could not 
comprehend with our blind understanding.?? ® 

The *¢ THorovcH Exposition” of the same Article is but 
a briefer and more definite statement of belief. 

[Art. 9.] ¢Or Curist’s corne to Heti.— And since, 
both among the early Christian Fathers and among some of 
our own teachers, different expositions have been given of 
the Article concerning Christ’s going to Hell, we leave it in 
the same simplicity of our Christian faith which Dr. Luther 
pointed out to us in his sermon concerning Christ’s going to 
Hell, preached in the castle at Torgau, Anno [15]33,° for we 


4 Had the term **Hell?? been here used in a sense corresponding to 
the Underworld, the object of Christ’s descent would have corresponded 
to that mentioned in § XXIII. But in German, as in English, the Un- 
derworld was not only translated by the term ** Hell,”? but commonly, 
and in the above instance, appears to have been understood as the place 
of torment. 

5 The original of this may be found in ** Concordia — Die Symboli- 
schen Buecher der Evang.-Lutherischen Kirche,’? von F. A. Koethe, 
Leipzig, 1830, on pp. 383, 384. 

6 A note in the Concordia refers to the **Sechsten jenaischen Theile 
[of Luther’s works no doubt], p. 76, b. 77 und 78.” In Koenig’s Lehre 
von Christi Hoellenfahrt (pp. 153, 154) is an epitome of this sermon, ac- 
cording to which the second point in it appears to have been that Christ 
*¢ descended soUL AND BoDy, yet so that his body remained at the same 
time in the Grave.?? Luther seems to have held different opinions at 
different times, and his irreverence and impetuosity were probably in- 
creased by his perplexity when in his exposition of 1 Mos. [e.] 7, he 
affirms ** that he (the Apostle Peter) blurts out like a madman, or one that 
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confess, *I believe on the Lord Jesus Curist, Gon’s Son, born, 
buried, and gone to Hell.? In which, then, we DISCRIMINATE, 
as separate articles, the BuRIAL of Christ and his Gorne 10 
HeLt, and we believe simply that THE WHOLE PERSON, Gop 
and MAN AFTER THE BURIAL, went to Hell, overcame the Devil, 
destroyed the power of Hell, and took all his might from the 
Devil. But as to how this took place we shall not trouble 
ourselves with acute and exalted thoughts, since this article 
can equally little as the preceding — How Christ is placed at 
the right hand of the almighty power and majesty of God — 
be comprehended with the understanding and the five senses, 
but is to be believed alone, and literally held. Thus we ob- 
tain the substance of it, and the consolation that neither Hell 
nor the Devil can take prisoner nor injure us nor any of those 
who believe on Christ.?? * 

The history of theology presents more instances than the 
above, in which an obvious absurdity has been glossed over 
with the title of an incomprehensible article of faith ; and in 
which the inconsistency has been superadded, of stating that 
an idea could not be comprehended, and nevertheless had 
been satisfactorily explained. 


German and Dutch Calvinists. 


The Heidelberg Catechism, published in 1563, is the man- 
ual of instruction for the German and Dutch Reformed (or 
Calvinist) Churches. Question 44 asks, ** Why is there added, 
He descended into Hell??? Answer: ** That I may be assured 
and wholly comfort myself in this, that my Lord Jesus 
Christ, by his inexpressible anguish, pains, terrors, and hellish 
agonies, in which he was plunged during all his sufferings, but 
especially on the cross, hath delivered me from the anguish 
and torments of Hell.” 

*¢ A Compendium of the Christian Religion for those who 
intend to approach the Holy Supper of the Lord,” is at pres- 
ent (and was perhaps originally) connected with, or a part of, 
the Catechism. Its twentieth Question asks, ** What is the 
sum of that which God hath promised in the Gospel, and com- 


is possessed (wie ein wahnsinniger oder besessener Mensch), with words 
which even at this day we cannot understand.” I quote from Koenig, 
p. 155, who refers to Luther’s works, ed. Lips., Tom. 1, pp. 512, 513. 
The reader may think that such a statement would be more applicable 
to the above extract from Luther’s own sermon, than to the Apostle. 

7 Koethe’s Concordia, pp. 484, 485. 
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manded us to believe ?9? Answer: *¢ That is comprehended 
in the twelve articles of the Catholic Christian Faith, which 
are as follows.?? Here follows the Apostles’ Creed divided into 
twelve articles, and in the fourth article the clause, ** He de- 
scended into Hell.?? Question 32: ** What then hath Jesus 
Christ done to save us??? Answer: ** He has suffered for us, 
was crucified, and died, was buried, and descended into Hell ; 
that is, he suffered the torments of Hell, and thus became 
obedient to his Father, that he might deliver us from the 
temporal and eternal punishment due to sin.” 


French Calvinists. 


Perhaps the name of Calvin might have stood more appro- 
priately than French Calvinists at the head of this, since the 
only quotation in it will be from him. The Early French Cal- 
vinists were, however, devoted to his authority. The quota- 
tion is from his Institutes : *¢ But it is not right to omit his 
* descent into Hell,? which is of no small importance towards 
the accomplishment of Redemption.® . . . It was necessary 
for him to contend with the powers of Hell and the horrors 
of eternal death; . . . he was made a substitute and surety 
for transgressors, and even treated as a criminal himself, to 
sustain all the punishments which would have been inflicted 
on them, only with this exception, that ‘7 was not possi- 
ble that he should be holden of the pains of death? Therefore 
it is no wonder if he be said to have descended into hell, since 
he suffered that death which the wrath of God inflicts on 
transgressors.?? ® 

Anglican Church. 


In the Articles of this Church, the third says: *¢ As Christ 
died for us and was buried, so also it is to be believed that he 
went down into Hell.?? 

When the Articles were first issued in the year 1552, the 
following explanatory clause was connected with the foregoing : 
*¢ For his body lay in the sepulchre until his resurrection ; 
the spirit which he gave up was with the spirits who were de- 
tained in prison, or the lower regions, and preached to them, 
as the passage of Peter testifies,” etc.” 





8 Institutes, Book 2, c. 16, sect.8. The citation is from Allen’s trans- 
lation, Vol. 1, p. 408, Lond., 1838. 

® Ibid, $10, p. 409. 

10 See Pearson, Exposit. of the Creed, p. 341, edit. New York, 1844. 
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In the days of Queen Elizabeth, this explanation was 
erased, and it is but indirectly that any explanation is else- 
where alluded to. The Thirty-fifth Article enumerates certain 
homilies as containing *¢a godly and wholesome doctrine,” 
and appoints them *¢ to be read in churches by the ministers 
diligently and distinctly, that they may be understood of the 
people,”? and in the fourteenth of these homilies is a passage, 
which, although obscured by declamation and by the mingling 
of disconnected ideas, implies a victory won by the Saviour 
below. ‘¢ His death destroyed death and overcame the Devil. 
. . . Thus is death swallowed up by Christ’s victory, thus is 
Hell spoiled forever. If any man doubt of this victory, let 
Christ’s glorious resurrection declare him the thing... . If 
Christ had the victory of them all [death, sin, the Devil, and 
Hell] by the power of his death, and openly proved it by his 
most VICTORIOUS AND VALIANT resurrection, . . . why may not 
we... say... * Where is thy dart, O Death? Where is thy 
vectory, O Hell 2999 2 

Whence it would seem that the way of escape for the Sav- 
iour had to be opened by his valor in a personal conflict. 
Such an association of ideas with the Saviour, though it might 
kindle a man’s soul in the second or third century, is anything 
but pleasant to a Christian of the nineteenth. 


The Westminster Confession. 


The above-named Confession, with the Larger and Shorter 
Catechisms appended, represents, or is regarded as represent- 
ing, the belief of influential denominations in England and 
the United States. The Apostles’ Creed appears at the end of 
the Shorter Catechism, and to the clause ** He descended into 
hell,”? is appended the following explanatory note: * That is, 
continued in the state of the dead, and under the power of 
death, until the third day.” ¥ 

If we ask what is meant by this explanation, we find that 


Ul See Burnet’s History of the Reformation, Vol. 1, p. 626, edit. New 
York, 1843. 

12 Homilies, pp. 387, 388, edit. Philadelphia, 1844. 

13 This explanation appears also in the answer to Question 50 of the 
Larger Catechism. ** Christ’s humiliation after death consisted in being 
buried and continuing in the state of the dead, and under the power of 
death, until the third day, which hath been otherwise expressed in these 
words ; * He descended into Hell.’ ” 
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the Confession denies any.one state for all the dead, affirming 
that there are two states, Heaven and Hell, and that ** be- 
sides these two places for souls separated from their bodies 
the Scripture acknowledgeth none.”? * And to these two states 
respectively we are informed that the good and wicked go at 
death. Concerning the good it is said, ** The communion in 
glory with Christ which the members of the invisible Church 
enjoy IMMEDIATELY AFTER DEATH is that their souls are then 
. . . received into the highest (?) heaven.???® If we now ask into 
which of these states Christ went, hell can hardly have been 
intended as his abode after death, else would any explanatory 
note have been unnecessary. Let us substitute for this note, 
therefore, the expressed condition of the RIGHTEOUS dead, and 
the clause with its note will read, ** He descended into Hell,?? 
— ‘That is, immediately after death was received into the 
highest heavens.”? 

Such an incongruity cannot have been intentional. It 
strikingly betrays the perplexity of those who fell into it, as 
also their willingness to conceal that perplexity by the use of 
language which in their system was meaningless. 


Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States of America. 


The Articles of this Church, as established in 1801, are 
simply a revised issue of the Anglican ones. Article ITI. 
states, *¢ Ir 1s TO BE BELIEVED that he (Christ) went down into 
Hell,” and as a prerequisite to baptism, the candidate or 
sponsor is obliged to assent to the questions, ** Dost thou be- 
lieve all the Articles of the Christian Faith as contained in 
the Apostles’ Creed 1” and *¢ Wilt thou be baptized in this 
faith??? But over the Apostles’ Creed stands the direction, 
** Any churches may omit the words, ‘He descended into 
Hell?” ; implying, as would appear, that If NEED NOT BE 
BELIEVED. 

Article XXXV., on the Homilies, is copied, with a note, 
which ** suspends the order for the reading of said Homilies in 
churches until a revision of them may be made, for the clear- 
ing of them as well from obsolete words and phrases as from 


14 Confession of Faith, c. 32, 1. 

16 Tbid. and Larger Catechism, Answer to Question 86. 

16 Larger Catechism, Answer to Question 86. By comparing the ex- 
tract from Justin in § XXII. 2, it will appear that the standard of 
Orthodoxy had undergone a change. 
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local references 9? ; but the note states that ** this Article is 
received into this Church so far as it declares the books of 
Homilies to be an explication of Christian doctrine, and instruc- 
tive in piety and morals.”?_ This would seem to indorse the 
doctrine of the Homilies, that Christ had to fight his way out 
of Satan’s dominions. But over the Apostles’ Creed is stated, 
that the words, *¢ He went into the place of departed spirits,” 
are considered as words *¢ of the same meaning [with those in] 
the Creed,”? and one of the prayers in the burial-service is 
addressed to ** Almighty God, with whom ... the souls of 
the faithful, after they are delivered from the burden of the 
flesh, are in joy and felicity,?? implying, apparently, when 
taken together, that the Saviour was not in the dominions of 
Satan, but with God. 


Concluding Remark. 


Would it not be more to the credit of Christians, if, instead 
of retaining as a part of their creed, and endeavoring to ex- 
plain the above clause, they were candidly to admit, that it 
originated in the now untenable idea of an Underworld; and 
that, so far from being a necessary article of faith, it is a tenet 
which every intelligent Christian, who does not wish to make 
a mockery of Christianity or to trifle with his own candor, 
ought to recoil from subscribing or uttering? 


NOTE i* 
SIBYLLINE ORACLES. 


In the Argument for the Gospels (§ XXV.) I have quoted 
the First and Eighth Books of the Sibylline Oracles. Bleek 
and Luecke ? regard the First and Second Books as belonging, 
not to the period discussed in this Essay, but to the middle of 
the fifth century, a supposition so strongly contradicted by 
their general contents, that Luecke’s acceptance of it seems 
singular. One cause of such a supposition may have been a 


1 Referred to on p. 136. 
2 See Luecke, Einleit. in die Offenbar., Vol. 1, p. 268. 
8 The first book consists, with its heading, of 407 lines, whereof 330 
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mention of the Holy Virgin, Book 1, line 365 (or 359), p. 183, 
where it must be an error of transcription. The parallel line 
(Book 8, line 292, p. 737), from which, however, this may 
originally have differed, reads, in the same connection * hope 
of the peoples (é€Arida Aadv).2? To the foregoing error has 
been added a misinterpretation of Book 2, line 312, which 
needs a word of explanation. The Fathers, borrowing per- 
haps from the Jews, regarded Eve as a virgin until after her 
expulsion from Paradise. She was a virgin, therefore, at the 
date of her temptation. The author of the Sibylline frag- 
ment in which the above line is found, seems to have held, 
with the Millenarians, that the Judgment was to supervene 
seven thousand years after the creation, and states that God 
66 cave seven ages as a time of repentance to men who had 
been led astray by an unpolluted Virgin,” (p. 289). The 
allusion is to Eve, not to the Virgin Mary. 


NOTE I. 


HOMILIES ON LUKE. 


OricEN wrote (see Indirect Testimony, Note L, footnote 23) 
FIVE homilies on Luke which must, like his other works, have 
been in Greek, since Jerome thought of translating them. 

The thirty-nine homilies on that evangelist now published 
in Origen’s works? bear unmistakable evidence of having been 
composed in Latin,? though by a writer familiar with Alexan- 


are so far from being marked by the Catholicism of the fifth century, that 
they contain no allusion to Christianity. They are probably from a Jew. 
The remaining 77 are Christian, probably of the third century. See, 
touching the Sibylline Oracles, Judaism at Rome, Note A of the Ap- 
endix. 

. 1 They may be found in Origen’s works, Vol. 3, pp. 932-979 edit. 
de la Rue; 5, 85-236 edit. Lommatzsch ; also in Jerome’s works, edit. 
Vallars. 7, cols. 247-366. Twenty of these homilies deal with the first 
two chapters and nineteen with the remainder of the Gospel. 

2 66 Moses said: I am ddoyos,? which, though a Latin would have 
expressed it otherwise, can nevertheless be appropriately translated * void 
of speech? or [else] ‘of reason.?°? Hom. 5, Opp. 3, 937 B. (5, 101). 
‘¢This virtue . . . by them is called arudia or merpiorys. But we by 
a periphrasis can call it, ‘when any one is not puffed up but humbles 
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drine ideas. Passages in them favor the view that they were 
written later than Origen’s time,® and one statement fairly im- 
plies that they originated after the establishment of Christian- 
ity under Constantine.* 


himself.??? Hlom. 8, Opp. 3, 941 C. (5,114). ®*God therefore is asked 
that for a little while they may be turned into stones. The Greek lan- 
guage utters this more expressively, dro\Owieinoay.? Hom, 22, Opp. 
3, 959 C. (5,172). The following two may also indicate a Latin original 
but are less conclusive. *** Hail, favored one!? which in Greek is ex- 
pressed by kexapirwméryn.?? Hom. 6, Opp. 3, 939 A. (5,106). *** When 
thou yoest with thy adversary to [ua] judye.? He does not put judge with 
the article [preceding] lest he should seem to designate a particular one, 
but without the article . . . [a distinction] which AMONG GREEKS is 
more intelligible.” Hom. 35, Opp. 3, 974 A. (5, 220). 

3 So many ages have passed by and such innumerable years from 
that time [when John the Baptist taught] until the present day.?? Hom. 
23, Opp. 3, 959 F. (5,178). **Conventicles of Christians are gathered 
in omni orbe throughout the whole world.”? Hom. 12, Opp. 3, 946 D. 
(5, 128). Jesus teaches im toto orbe throughout the whole world.’ 
Hom. 32; Opp. 3, 970 C. (5, 206). Compare the remark, ** There will 
be a time when the people of the Jews will say, . . . *what thou hast 
shown wniverso orbi to the whole world show also to us.?®? Hom. 33; 
Opp. 3, 971 C. (5, 209-210). 

4 6*Who [of us] was not incredulous of [receiving] justice! [of us] 
who now propter Christum because of [dominant] Christianity have jus- 
tice, and pursue justice. Hom. 7; Opp. 3, 940 A. (5, 110). 
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WORDS AND SUBJECTS. 


Judaism at Rome is designated by J Indirect Testimony by I, and Underworld 
Mission by U, prefixed to the paging. 
Words marked with an * will be found also in Index I. or Index II. 


Assot, E., J v, 4; Iv. 

Abdel Lenarin ‘Kasen, IT 151. 

Abdus, I 160. 

Abdus, the son, I 160. 

Abel, iu; U 5, 8, 12, 58. 

Abgarus, E 158, 159, 160; 
pseudo correspondence of, 
with Jesus, 4, 6, 149-150; 


U 136. 

Abraham, J 24, 38, 343, 345, 
350, 351, 428, 485; I 11, 
12, 31, 59, 192,199; U 18; 
brought to life, I 148; 
saved without baptism, 
U 55, 161; he rejected, 
according to Marcion, 
Christ’s teachings below, 
5; punished in and liber- 
ated from the Underworld 
according to the Mani- 
cheans, 27, 28; trans- 
ferred, according to the 
Valentinians,out of heaven 
to the Middle Space, 21, 
22. 

Abraham’s bosom, J 430; 
U 97, 99,102; placed out- 
side the Underworld by 
Tertullian, 121, 122. 

Acabar, I 151 

Rene J 85, 204, 492, 564; 
T 163. 

Acheron, J 324, 414. 

Acherusian Lake, dj 430, 431, 

Achilles, J 10, 420. 

Acrostics, Christian, J 441, 
443, 444, 500 ; 1172; Jew- 
ish, J 415, 416, 449; in O. 
Test, , 435. 

Actium, J 89, 120, 208. 

Acts of Pilate, * J 342; Lv, 
Boy Ankle 50, 86, 87, 89, 
105- 142, 143, 145, 206 ; 
U 36, 76, 83, 136, 153, 156; 
say nothing of Christ’s 
personal appearance, I 42. 

Acts of the Apostles,* J 44, 
70, 114, 151, 235, 252, 467 ; 
I 21, 57, 62, 85, 90. 


Adam, J 341, 351, 483; 144, 
59, 137; in the seventh 
héaven, U 20,53; Origen’s 
idea of his fall and its con- 
sequences, 24, 103, 

Adamantius, I 189, 

Adas, I 140. 

Addas, I 140, 141. 

Adonai, Al 428, 

Adrana, J 183. 

Adriatic Sea, J 129. 

Adumbrations, Un Li- on 
Jude,* 17; on Peter,* 86, 
152. 

Hacus, J 572. 

Adilitian tribute, J 72; 162. 

iduans, J 115. 

Aigean Sea, J 523. 

Blia Capitolina, J 326. 

Amilianus, J 289. 

Mmilius Paullus, J 542. 

Mmilius Rectus, J 510. 

Anaria, J 518. 

Mneas, Bi 150, 160, 408, 409 
418, "427, 448, 452, 453, 
467’; I 19; U 164 ; de- 
picted as a monotheist, 
J 404, 417; seven years’ 
wandering of, 418; escape 
of, 419; wife of, 419 ; the 
chaste, vi, 453. 

Jineid ; see Virgil. 

Znobarbus, J 12. 

aig J 334, 354, 868; I 50, 

1j 

ZEschylus, Pseudo, J 338. 

Aisculapius ; see Esculapius. 

Afranius Dexter, J 315. 

Africa, J 125, 275, 387, 501, 
568; 117, 61; Jewish in- 
fluence i in, J 15. 

Agamemnon, J 10, 405. 

Agdistis, J 397. 

Age-games, J 119. 

Age, golden, J 425; sixth, 
4,5; tenth, 118, 407, 450; 
iron, 425. 

Ages, length of, J 119, 120, 
451; seven, 118, 421, 430 } 


? 





ten, 118; two, of Just 
Men, I 59; U 11, 56; 
middle, I 206. 

Age- -song, J 135, 160. 

Agra, T 161. 

Aareoks, J 279, 284, 541, 


Agriculture, J 452. 

Agrippa, Castor, T 187. 

Agrippa, Herod, Jun. yd 285, 
237, 272, 330, 546, 547, 
548, 550, 557; I 34; his 
character, J B60 ; resides 
with Claudius, 113, 285, 
237 ; as hostage, 113. 

Agrippa, M. Vipsanius, J 18, 
161-165, 542; a leader of 
the aristocracy, 163 ; fra- 
ternizes with Herod, 116; 
lauded by Philo, 98. 

Agrippina, daughter of Ger- 
manicus, sister of Caligula, 
and mother of Nero, J 77, 
a 138-140, 227; I 69, 

Agrippina, wife of Germani- 
cus, J 191, 514, 524, 528, 
529, 536, 538, 539 ; heads 
a rebellion against Tibe- 
rius, 192, 5238. 

Agrippina; see Vipsania, 

Aidoneus, J 440 

Ajax, J 530. 

Alabarch, J 84, 85. 

Alani, J 564. 

Albinus, I 157. 

Alexamenus, J 330. 

Alexander (Alexamenus?), 
J 330. 

Alexander Lysimachus, ala- 
barch or ethnarch at Alex- 
andria, J 85, 98, 102-104, 
206, 217, 222, 520. 

Alexander, son of Simon, I 
129. 

Alexander, the coppersmith, 
J 250, 251, 381. 

Alexander the Great, I 165. 

Alexander, Tiberius, J 99. 
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Alexandre, J 52, 152, 252. 

Alexandria, J 96, 99-107, 
118, 115, 116, 125, 187, 206, 
207, 214, 216, 217, 219, 222, 
272, 322, 332,374, 381, 394, 
619, 544, 545; I 70, 79, 
157, 189, 208, 204; reli- 
gious and secular power 
of the Jews there, J 40; 
Jewish quarter there, 41) 
85, 106, 565; chief school 
of Egypt, a seat of imagina- 
tion and taste, 54, 374, 519. 

Alexandrine Gnostics; see 
Valentinians, Theosophic 
Gnostics, and Basilides. 

Alexandrine views, J 334, 
336 ; Jews or Judaism, 70, 
108, 107, 499, 573; Gnos- 
tics, 858, 356; Christians, 
836,573; system of astron- 
omy, 70; populace, 220; 
conspirators, 105 ; culture, 
367. 


Alexandrine School (of 
Catholics), U 11, 238. 
Alexandrines, J 122, 544; 


sypagogues of, at Jerust- 
lem, 24. 

Alle; cheny College, J 384. 

Allegory, J 130, , B46, 

All-men, meaning of, I 58. 

Allotted Place, J 150; 
117, 118. 

All-Ruler, I 52, 177, 197. 

Alpheus, I 158. 

Amalek, J 345. 

Amalekites, J 444. 

Ambassadors, J 86. 

Am. Cyclopedia, J 48, 86, 
140, 141, 870,371, 386, 387, 
890, 399, 475, 518, 519, 575, 
576, 579, 580. 

American Indians, J 376. 

Americans deemed black, 
J 386. 

Ammon, oracle of, J 175. 

Amos, I 170. 

Ananias, J 467. 

Amaniae, high-priest, J 550, 
55 


Ananias, prefect, I 6. 

Ananias, the courier, I 149, 
150. 

Ananus, J 553; I 156; the 
younger, 156, 157. 

Anastasius, I 218; U 182. 

Anaxarchus, J 469. 

Ancestral customs, J 36, 
153; usage, 507. 

Anchises, J 409, 421, 422 

Ancient of Days, J 260, 
487. 

Ancient usages or customs, 
J 69, 72, 78, 88, 115, 171, 
197. 

Ancyra, J 164. 

Androcydes, U 22. 

Angezeus, I 140, 141. 
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Angel, I 199; Apostate, U 
61, 69, 71, 90 

Angel of Christian Church, 
T 169. 

Angel of Death, U 58, 84. 

Angel, Wicked, U 42. 

Angels, I 24; evil, 28, 26; 
substance of, fire, J 45, 
46; whether deified, 469; 
fallen, 482, 488; punish- 
ment of, 484, 485. 

Anglican Chureh, U 135, 
168, 169. 

Aniensis, Samuel, J 490. 

Annas, high-priest, J 463 ; 
T 107, 108, 116, 117, 118, 
185, 147. 

Anne, Queen, J 479. 

Annihilation, J 27, 361; 
U 148, 157. 

Anthon’s Classical Diction- 
ary, U l. 

Anthony ; see Antony. 

Antias Valerius, J 401. 

Antichrist, J 117, 137, 140, 
141, 222, 502, 508; I 34, 
35; U 30,189; ep. Beliar. 

Anti-Gnosties, Ultra; see 
Catholics. 

Anti-Jewish feeling under 
Hadrian, J 69. 

Antinous, J 325. 

Antioch (Asia Minor), J 302. 

Antioch (Syria), J 220, 321, 
546; 111, 92; equal rights 
of Jews there, J 41. 

Antiochus Epiphanes, J 247, 
261, 311, 347. 

Antiochus, King, J 398. 

Antiochus of Commagene, 
J 84, 118, 205. 

Antiochus, teacher, J 368. 

Antipater,* J 41, 61. 

Antiquities, Jewish, I 158. 

Antiquity, J 95: I iii, 18, 
198 ; relative, of Judaism 
and Paganism, J 35; 
spurious reverence for, 36 ; 
factitious reverence for, 
818; appealed to, 88, 195. 

Antislavery, J 231, 234, 473. 

Ses: J 349; U 68- 
71 

Antium, J 119, 214, 522 

Antonia, J 99, 100, ‘102, 112, 
181, 217, a74, 520, 530. 

Antonia, tower ‘of, J 552. 

Antoninus, Mareus,* J 65, 
81, 82, 360-362, p45, 563, 
564, 590 ; I 63, 72, 75, 80, 
190, 194, 197, 198; relief 
of his army by a shower, 
J 39; pseudo letter of, 
I7, 167, 168. 

Antoninus Pius, J 81, 172, 
831, 359, 360, "564 ; r 80, 
190, 198. 

Antonius, Julius. J 164. 

Antony, J 78, 120, 155, 156, 








424,520; his defeat, 6, 18, 
99, 109; did he favor ‘Jn= 
daism ? "156. 
Antony, son of above, J iv, 
164 


Anubis, J 543. 
Apemes, or Apameia, J 33, 
4 


Apelles, I 184, 185, 187. 

Apicata, J 538. 

Apicius, J 92. 

Apion, J 103, 247, 311. 

Apis, J 115, 186, 272. 

Apocalypse; see Revelation, 

Apoerypha, J 28, 180, 327. 

Apocryphal N. Test., I 161, 
182. 

Apollinarians, U 131. 

Apollinarius, I 32. 

Apollo, J 18, 26, 123, 166, 
204, 396, 439, "440, 446 ; 
ordered to the Underworld, 
168. 

Apollodorus, J 416, 417, 483. 

Apollonius, J 311. 

Apollos, J 254; I 214. 

Apophthegmata, J 308. 

Apostasy for apostate angel, 
U 96. 

Apostles’ Creed, U 52, 181; 
nedery views of, 164, 169- 

v1. 

Apostles, Teaching of the 
Twelve, I 218. 

Apostles, twelve fountains, 
J 346. 

Apostolic Age, T 8, 48, 50, 58. 

Apostolic Constitutions and 
Canons, J 344. 

Appius Appianus, J 511. 

Apronicanus, J 331. 

Apronius, J 518, 514; I 165. 

Apuleia Varilia, J 505. 

Aqueduct, J 516. 

Aquila, J 231, 881. 

Arabia, J 185, 370, 564. 

Arabia Petrzea, J 148. 

Arabs, J 370. 

Araches, J 124. 

Archedemus, J 41. 

Archelaus, I 147; see Dis- 
pute. 

Archenholtz, I 209, 212. 

Arab DeUE Flavius, J 302, 


[>) le 
Architects, J 368, 588. 
Archives, secret, J 442 
Ardesianes, U 21. 
Ardis, J 484. 
Aretas, I 154, 155. 
Argonauts, J 418. 
Argus, I 180. 
Aristo, J 41, 483. 
Aristocracy, Ecclesiast., J 34. 
Aristocracy, Gallic, Bj 115, 
116, 209. 
Aristocracy, Jewish, J 220, 
252; I 35, 55, 154; sym- 
pathizes with patricians, 
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J 96, 106, 206, 222; their 
revolt at "Alexandria, 108, 
206; permitted in Judea 
to suppress rebellion, 548 ; 
falsifies history, 188, 221. 
Aristocracy, Roman, J 147, 
208; I 14, 34, 35, 54, 82, 
154, 156; dominant under 
Augustus, J 18, 72, 89, 93, 
108, 160, 453 ; under Clau- 
dius, 75, 85, 87, 99, 107, 
116, 222, 228 ; under ‘Litus, 
80,274; under Trajan, 10, 
81, 320; under Mare An- 
tonine, 65, 362 ; advocates 
ancient usage, 35, 318; 
falsifies history, 138, 221; 
caused the dark ages, 387 ; 
literature suppressed by, 
93, 94, 165, 167, 369, 433, 
447 ; unfriendly to Juda. 
ism, 5-11, 28, 116, 149, 
447 ; and to Greek culture, 
11-14, 114; character of, 
5-14, 86-89; brutality of, 
75-18, 284-286; plots re- 
bellion, 106, 108, 109, 186, 
198, 207, 279, 281; pun- 
ished by Domitian, 282 ; 
decries medical science, 138. 
Aristophanes, J 399, 454. 


Aristotle,* J. 368, 882, 383, 
425. 
Ark, who shut its door, 


J 350, 851; I 38, 200. 

Armenia, J 118, 185, 491, 
494, 548. 

Armies, standing, J 380; 
T 209. 

Armon, J 484. 

Arnobius,* J 150, 347, 348, 
887, 445, 474; U 17, 32, 
83, 86, 109, 114, 149, 160. 

Arnuphis, the Egyptian, 
SOO LLG Te 

Arria, J 284. 

Arrian, J 41, 65. 

Arruntius, J 181,582. 

Artabanus, J 185, 492. 

Artemidorus, J 283, 284. 

Artemion, J 321. 

Artemisius, J 253, 546 

Arulenus Rusticus, J 288, 
284. 

Ascension of Isaiah;* see 
Isaiah. 

Asceticism, J 335. 

Asclepiades, J 302. 

Asia, J 142, 156, 163, 164, 
175, 184, 66, 319, 359, 
384, 406, "407, 492 , 498, 497, 
508, 572; 1’55, 151, 198, 
208 Jewish influence in, 
J 15, 16, 69, 72. 

Asia, a province in Asia Mi- 
nor, J 24, 30, 147, 197, 
938, 251, 254, 257,” 301 ; 
I 62; seven churehes of, 
J 258, 262, 268. 





Asia Minor, J 1, 30, 41, 54, 
117, 148, 154, 155, 263, 291, 
381, 382, 394, 397, 398, 498, 
571, 587 3 inal 61, 74, ie 
212°: a seat of Jewish in- 
fluence, J 1, 41, 493; and 
of human improvement, 
30, 367, 381, 587; Stoics | 
originate there and in 
Syria, 41, 54,571; earth- 
quakes in, 117, 148; 
Czesar’s refuge place, 154; 
Herod’s visit to, 163. 

Asians, synagogues of, J 24. 

Asiarchs, I 62. 

Asiatic calendar, J 253. 

Asinius Gallus; see Gallus, 


Asinius Pollio; see Pollio. 

Asmodeus, U 58. 

Asprenus, Caius Nonius, 
J 73. 


Assaracus, J 419. 

Assembly (an eon), I 50. 

Ass-head, J 330; alleged 
worship of, 311. 

Association, applied to Chris- 
tians, J 474. 

Assos, J 41. 

Assyrians, J 39, 151. 

Astrologer, J 195 ; identified | 
with Chaldean, 89. 

Astrologers, J 491. 

avis J 37-40, 195, 518, 
40. 

Astronomers, J 368, 587. 

Astronomy, J 370. 

Asylums, J 196. 

Atarneus, J 368. 

Atheism, J 279, 306, 3807, 
319, 363, 370, 389, 473; | 
T 55. 

Atheists, J 307, 817; I 55; 
term for monotheists, J 10, 
308, 319, 473; for heath- | 
ens, 473 ; how Plato would 
punish them, 575, 576. 

Athenagoras, *’ J ‘44, 337, 
413: I 15, 30, 52, 58, 68, 
72, 75, 78, 194; U ll, 109, 
119, 157, 163. 

Athenais, J 446. 

Athenians, J 464. 

Athenodorus, J 18, 41. 

Athens, J 42, 115, 281, 233, 
235, 380, 368, 373, 304. 





Athlete; see Christ, 

Athletes, J 292. 

Atilius, J 74. 

Atilius Buta, J 511. 

Atilius Serranus, J 396. 

etonenent; vicarious, I 29; 
9 


U 91. 
Attalus, J 11, 257, 897, 898 ; 
I 63 


Attica, J 528. 

Atticus, Curtius, J 520. 

Atticus, M. V., I 166 

Augury, J 40,435; died out, 
198; reestablished, 169, 
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227; in Asia Minor differs 

from Roman, 155. 
Augustan age, J 369. 
Augustine ,* J 58, 387, 450, 

ae ip 48 ; U ig, 27, 28) 


Pao J 387. 

Augustus, J 146, 292; I 80, 
82 ; high priest, J 164; 
165 ; a tool of patricians, 
12, ‘108, 160-170 ; expels 
foreigne rs, 12, 13; recedes 
from patricianism, 175- 
178; division of provinces 
under, 88, 184; censorship 
of writings established by, 
93; Jewish council insti- 
tuted by, 99; forbids for- 
eign dress, 114; his 
victories deemed calam- 
itous, 203; his respect for 
Tiberius, 507; death of, 
517; deification Of, FO: 
197, 282, 320, 505, "536 3 
Tiberius ignored it, 518, 
535; temple dedicated to, 
100, 518; disrespect for 
his "divinity, 515; I 54; 
statue of, J 519. 

Augustus, a title, J 513. 

Augustus, priestess of, J 
520. 

Aulus Gellius, J 179. 

Aurelius, Pius, J 511. 

Auspices ; see Augury. 

Australia, J 389. 

Autolycus, I 194 

Aventine Hill, J 330. 

Axionicus, U 21. 

Azazyel, U 58. 

Azrail, U 58. 


BaBEL, J 119, 350, 412, 416. 

Babylon, J 123, 186, 405, 
482, 446. 

Baby lon eer ea Rome, 
J 151, 186, 265, 267, 328, 
494, 501, 

Bacchus, I 18, 22; a term of 
some Stoics for Supreme 
Being, J 638. 

Bacis, J 454-459 ; I 72. 

Baie, J 139, 205. 

Balbus, argument of, that 
God exists, J 59; earnest- 
ness of, 64. 

Baptism, I 48-50; of Jesus, 
49, 175; whether essential 
to salvation, U 55, 56, 119, 
161; gives control over 
evil spirits, 48, 93; of the 
departed, 55-58. 

Baptism, vicarious, I 48; 
into the spirit, 206. 

Baptismal formula, I 40, 83, 
204-206. 

Barabbas, I 87, 88, 125. 

sir ae J 59, "488, 562 ; 

68 
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Barr Cochba, J 314. 

Barnabas, * iF 150, 444, 471; 
1p eB lbis eae Wey 193, 198 ; 
epistle of, 44, 17 as U 10, 

29, 36, 37, 86, 94, 11s) 
15%. 

Barneveldt, T 208. 

Bar tholomew, T 186, 187. 
Basilides, J 331, 332, 336 ; 
I 185, 187; U 18, 130. 

Bassus, Betilienus, J 218. 

Bassus, proconsul, J 316. 

Bassus, the centurion, J 101. 

Beast of the Apocalypse, 
J 499. 

Beausobre, U 98, 102. 

Bechuanas, J 389. 

Beelzebub, J 218, 219; I 
109, 115; U 58. 

Beesly, Prof., J v. 

Belgium, J 52. 

Belial or Beliar, J 117, 187- 
139, 239; T 34, 35 ; U58; 
ep. Berial and ‘Antichrist. 

Belief, its origin, J 388-391. 

Bellerophon, I 23. 

Beloved, the, J 500. 

Benedictine monks, J 370. 

Berenice, J 99, 272, 548, 
550, 552, 557, 560. 


Berial, J 499, 500; I 169; 
ep. Beliar. 

Berlin, J 366, 367 ; I 210. 

Berea, J 233. 


Beronice, I 124. 
Berosus, J 337, 449; daugh- 
ter of, 3842, 449 
Berytus, J 548; 
games at, 114. 

Belibhew, I 115, 126, 171, 
01 

Biblical Repository, I 151, 
152. 

Bibliotheca Sanct. Patrum., 
J 546, 

Bibliotheca Theolog., I 151. 

Bibulus, Caius, J 90. 

Bielefeld, I 209. 

Bingham, U 77. 

Bishop, I 213, 214. 

Bithynia, J 41, 297, 300, 315, 
318, 520, 827 

Bithynians, T 152. 

Black-mail, J 478. 

Blesilla, I 189. 

Blesus, J 514. 

Blandus, Rubellius, J 521. 

Blayney, J 435. 

Bleeck, U 171. 

Blood, supposed shower of, 
J 124; eating of, forbid. 
den by Jews, J 15; I 46- 
48; and by ‘the Oriental 
Church, J 15; contains 
he soul, I 46; U 87, 88, 
52. 

Bondsman, Bondsmen, I 64, 
65; term for Jews, J 471; 
of God, 281, 268, 471. 


public 
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Bonn, J 182. 

Book of divine purposes, 
J 263. 

Books burned, J 93, 401. 

Books of Numa. Pomp., 
J 401. 

Books, the, J 395. 

Books, the written, I 112. 

Boone, Bishop, J 3. 

Boston, I 212, 

Botta, J 177. 

Boulogne, J 204. 

Brahmins, J 383. 

Braunsberg, [ 211. 

Brennus, J 397. 

Bride, me: pone daughter-in- 
law, J4 

Bridgman, ane J 3. 

Britain, T 59, 2A, ellen 288, 
326, 32 29, 491, 541 

Britons, J 564, 

Brutus, J 86, 156, 284, 514. 

Bryant, I 211, 212. 

Buddhism, J 27, 390, 572. 

Buffon, J 363. 

Bull-fights, J 79. 

Burges, H. B., J 579. 

Burial alive, J 397. 

Burmah, J iv. 

Burmese converts, U vi-vii. 

Burning, punishment by, L 
211, 212. 

Burrhus, J 79, 84, 227, 241. 

Bushmen, J 389. 

Buta, J dll. 

Byron, J 363. 

Byzantine Harmonist, J 126, 
127, 422, 450. 


CxcILIus, Lucius, J 502. 

Cecina, J 181. 

Ceelius Sabinus, J 171. 

Cenis, J 2738, 274, 520. 

Cvere, "S 396. 

Cvesarea, J 16, 258, 545; I 
186; city government in 
hands of Jews, J 546, 547, 
552; public games at, 31. 

Cesar, Julius,* J i, 72, 
400, 435; I 80; remod- 
elled the Senate, J 5: 
gave citizenship to phy- 
sicians and teachers, 12: 
planned public library, 14; 
funeral of, attended by 
Jews, 6, 154; causes acts 
of the Senate and people 
to be published, 93 ; equal 
rights under him, 160 ; ap- 
plication to him of Sibyl- 
line teaching, 155, 487; 
writings of, suppressed, 
93; his aceount of wild 
beasts, U vi. 

Ceesars, Z 73, 186, 188. 

Ceesonia, J 201. 

Caiaphas, J 463; I 107, 108, 
116, 117, 118, 135, 138, 147. 

Cain, U 5,7 





! Caius, a Christian, J 256. 


Caius, grandson of Augus- 
tus, J 115, 175. 

Calani, a term for philoso- 
phers, J 382. 

Calendar, Roman, regulated 
by Julius Cesar, J 151; 
Greek and Roman, 663 
Macedonian, 554, 555. 

Caligula, J 75, 94, 100, 111, 
116, 139, 199-2 224, 522; 
I 15, 3, B1, 155, 156, 165; 
stops prosecutions for un- 
belief, J 9; abolishes public 
games, I 68; political truce 
effected by, J 9; contemns 
Homer, 10, 203; convicts 
Senate from its own ‘rec- 
ords, 8, 206, 534; Senate 
plots against him, 105, 106; 
his death demanded, "108; 
no friend to patricianism, 
10; void of arrogance, 
208 ; sisters of, 206, 209, 
227, 448 ; his alleged statue 
for the Temple, 138, 215, 
216, 235; plans removal 
of government to Alexan- 
dria, 214. 

Calvin, I 183; U 168. 
Calvinists, German 
Dutch, U 167; 

168. 

Cambridge, I v, 218. 

Cameene, J 39. 

Campania, J 243, 275, 522, 
5386; earthquakes in, 19, 
242. 

Comptell, aces J 43, 486; 
I 183, 214. 

Campus Martius, J 77, 110. 

Canne, J 396. 

Capena, J 39. 

Capernaum, J 333; U 6; 
typifies this earth, 24, 25. 

Capito, Jurist, J 171, 172, 
214, 481; I 81 

Capito, consul, J 508 ; 1164. 

Capitol, J 140, 204, 226, 228, 
278, 402; burnt, 142, 401. 

Capitolinus, Julius,* J 362. 

Cappadocia, J 397, 548. 

Capreee, Capri, J 112, 518, 
520, 522. 

Caprineus, J 522. 

Captivity, teachings before 
the, J 391; teachings af- 
ter the, 392. 

Capua, J 536. 

Caractacus, J 189, 140 

Carnutum, T 167. 

Carolina, J 234. 

Carpocrates, I 187. 

Carthage, J 152, 224. 

Carthaginians, J 115, 397. 

Carus, J 279. 

Cary, Prof., J v. 

Caspian Sea, J 489. 

Cass, J 330. 


and 
French, 
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Cassandra, J 530. 

Cassian,* U 78. 

Cassiodorus, U 17. 

Cassius, J 56, 88, 156, 157, 
284, 514. 

Cassius, Avidius, J 361. 

Cassius, Betillinus, J 214. 

Cassius, Dio; see Dio Cas- 
sius, 

Cassius, Severus, J 94. 

Castor, the god, J 202, 221; 
I 163 


Catechumen, J 336, 348. 
Catharine, J 578. 
Catholics, J 261, 344, 357; I 
91,171; U 4, 7, 139, 156 ; 
semi-Jewish, J 347; Or- 
thodox, or ultra Anti- 
Gnostics, U 7-11, 53, 89, 
116-122, 156, 157 ; Liberal- 
ists, or Heterodox, J 347; 
I3l, 338; U 8, 11, 18, 53, 
114-116, 156, 157. 
Catiline, J 145, 146, 147. 
Cato, censor, J 495,496 ; dis- 
likes Greek culture, 12. 
Cattians, J 183. 
Catulus, J 402. 
Celer, Propertius, J 511. 
Celsus, A. Cornelius, J 589. 
Celsus, Juventius, J 278. 
Celsus,* opponent of Chris- 
tianity, J 469, 470, 473, 
4745 T71, 15, 155 U 31, 


82. 

Celsus, the father, a lawyer, 
J 171. 

Celsus, the son, J 171. 

Celsus, a physician, J 589. 

Censors, J 12. 

Censorship, of dress, J 114, 
115; of writings, 938, 165, 
166 ; opposed by Tiberius, 
505; of press, 95. 

Centennial Ode, J 451. 

Cephas, J 256; I 214. 

Ceremonial law ; see Law. 

Ceremonial observances, by 
Jews, J 24, 67, 466, 467; 
by heathens, 25, 

Cerdo, J 331. 

Ceres, J 115. 

Cerinthus, I 186, 187. 

Certus, Publicius, J 318. 

Cherea, J 108, 182, 218. 

Cheremon, J 41. 

Chains of darkness, J 484, 

Chaleis, J 118. 

Chaldxa, J 123, 446, 449, 

Chaldean, a synonyme for 
astrologer, J 39. 

Chaldzean history, J 337, 449. 

Chaldeans, J 38, 39, 128, 
169, 464. 

Channing, J 18, 363, 364, 
365. 


Chaotic matter, 
temper, J 335, 
Charicles, J 567. 


behavior, 


Charicles, a physician, J 512. 


Charles IL., I 214. 
Charleston, I 211. 
Charlestown, I 218. 
Charmus, (Charinus), I 26. 
Chemosh, J 3. 

Chests of stone, J 401. 
Children, J 878. 


China, J iy, 3, 384, 386, 390. 


Chios, J 28, 41, 402. 
Chrestos, Chrestus, 


Chris- 


tus, J 229, 230; I 55. 


Christ, J 426, 427, 441, 443, 


445, 450, 459, 469-471; 
disuse of term, I 75, 76, 
194, 199; second coming 
of, J 285, 286, 255-270; 
an xon, I 50; produced 
subsequently to sons, J 
354; called Liberator, U 
13; Ransomer (compare 
Ransom), 42, 86; Helper, 
42; Athlete, I 68, U 78; 
Vindicator (?), see Vindi- 
cate, Vindicator; Re- 
deemer of the flesh, 91; 
the Beloved, 36 ; the Arch- 
physician, 46; needed pre- 
cursors below, 44-47; his 
incarnation concealed from 
Satan, 78-84, 91, 92; over- 
reaches Satan, 81; wres- 
tles with Satan, 68, 69, 92; 
and his powers, 46; his 
victory, 53, 66-78 ; its con- 
sequences, 92, 94; his fear 
of the conflict, 64-66 ; not 
saved by his own power, 
40, 41; is the medium of 
liberation from death, 40, 
92, 112, 126; his mission 
to the Underworld saves 
mankind,.24, 127; his ran- 
som paid to Satan, 88-92 ; 
his offering to God, 85, 86; 
his sacrifice or self-sacri- 
fice, 85 ; object of his death, 
28-81, 91: obliged by his 
human nature to die and 
go to the Underworld, 30- 
81; opens the way to Para- 
dise, 46-47; leads man 
back to it, 115; how he 
reconciles man to God, 92- 
97; deemed by some hu- 
man, 145; by others the 
special Deity of the Old 
Testament, 9, 22, 94, 145- 
147; see Jesus. 


Christian, Christians, J 24, 


239; blamed for Jewish 
excitement, 280-283, 238, 
245-248, 251, 253, 330; 
their ascent to heaven, 
235-287 ; suffered from con- 
servatives, 237, 238, 259, 
830, 560; recalled (?) by 
Domitian, 280; whether 
expelled by him, 280-282 ; 





Christians, 
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Nero’s persecution of, 245 
248, 252, 258, 280, 445, 
546; expelled from Rome, 
818 ; terms applied to, 808, 
478; I 54, 55, 56, 71; 
terms used by, 656-58; 
charges against, 18, 19; 
mnisrepresented by Tacitus, 
J 246, 247, 311; Pliny’s 
persecution of, 299, 316; 
taunted with worshipping 
an ass-head, 311; numer- 
ous in Bithynia, 316, 317; 
were they the only Geutile 
monotheists there? 818; 
their various appellations, 
319; persecuted under 
Trajan, 320 ; attribute Jew- 
ish documents to heathen 
authors, 3836-342, 489 449 ; 
forgeries by, 842, 442, 453 ; 
views of Sunday and Sab- 
bath, 70, 2389, 240, 343, 
859; their extravagant 
use of the Old Testament 
in the second century, 
344-846, 500; change 
touching thisin the third, 
347, 848 ; exceptional ones 
deem Jesus the Deity of 
the Old Testament, 349-: 
359; persecuted under 
Mare Antonine, 861, 368; 
sympathized with by Dio 
Chrysostom, 420; why 
they appealed to Sibylline 
verses, 485 ; Sibylline com- 
positions by, 441-446; 
meaning of certain words 
as used by them, 460-475 ; 
their views of Nero’s re- 
turn, 459-504; Gibbon’s 
representation of, 136, 441, 
442, 562; many avoid of- 
fice-holding, 16; posture 
of, in prayer, 343; use al- 
legory, 346, 347; main 
body of, deemed the ritual 
law needless, 24, 467. 
Alexandrine, J 
254, 3874; Syrian, 356; 
Oriental, 344, 359; 1 45; 
Western, J 38438; I 45; 
Catholic, see Catholics ; 
Gnostic or heretical, J 
331-336. 


Christians, Gentile, J 254, 


255, 266, 344, 857, 859; 
T 8, 9, 16, 43, 46, 47. 


Christians, Jewish, J 20, 


120, 135, 186, 239, 250, 254, 
258, 357, 358, 491, 572; 
I 28, 29, 31, 33, 42, 46; 
ultra Jewish, J 256; did 
not use Paul’s writings, 
254. 


Christians, race of, J 464; 


monotheistic association 
of, 222, 223, 464. 
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Christians, semi-Jewish, J | 
70, 120, 186, 150, 231, 256, 
311, 39, 342, "348, 491; 
I 1, 31, 33; definition of 
term, J 499. 

Christian assemblies, copied 
synagogues, J 20, 177, 178. 

Christian Examiner, J 4; 
U 16, 51. 

Christian monotheism J 462. 

Christian records, destroyed 
by the patrician party, 
J 95. 

Christian Register, J 379, 
389. 

Christianity, J 229, 322, 
369, 370; at Alexandria, 
543; its influence under 
Hadrian, 65; preparation 
for, by Judaism, 394; 
regarded as a part of 
Judaism, 226 ; supersedes 
Judaism, 361; was it 
termed Foreign supersti- 
tion ? 30. 

Chronicon ; see Eusebius. 

Chronological Tables, J 325, 
449; of Roman Hist. , 561. 

Chronology, by emperors, 
J 489, 490. 

Chrysippus, J 41, 42, 46, 47, 
49, 60, 61, 178. 

Chry sostom,* U 77. 

Church and State, J 369, 370. 

Church, Discipline, I 78, 74; 
authority, 206; U 52, 140- 
141. 

Church, Greek, Latin, East- 
ern, I 46. 

Opes, Gentile, Latin, I 
4 


Cicero, M. T.,* J 7, 54, 64, 
121, 145, 173, 272, 290, "293, 
334, 367, 368, 416, 434, 
438, 447, 533, 542, 562; I 
62, 76, 77, 176, 130, 190; 
U 153; on gifts to Jewish 
temple, J 33; on augury, 
385; on ancestral custom, 
36, 487; on morals, 47; 
on omens, 291; on design 
in the universe, 59; makes 
heaven the reward of na- 
tional robbery, 83, 150; 
uses mainly Stoic litera- 
ture in his work on morals, 
47 ; uses monotheist terms, 
150; destruction of his 
monotheist writings advo- 
cated, 95; sells captives as 
slaves, 86; criticises Plato, 
578; banished, 149. 

Cicero, Quintus.* J 30, 42, 
54, 62, CS 80a, 148, 
157, 435, 436 ; T 62. 

Cilicia, Ajab 41, 184, 185, 
301. 

Cilicians, J 24. 

Cinna, J 121. 








INDEX II. 


Circe, J 482. 
Circensian games, J 314. 
Cipemmmpiela J 15, 825, 329, 


Citium, J 41. 

Citizenship, purchase of, J 
240. 

City, the Heavenly, J 44, 
456; I 33. 

Clarke, J. F., J 390. 

Claudia Pulchra, J 536. 

Claudius, J 9, 75, 77, 85, 87, 
94, 118, 116, 181, 202, 214, 
29) 241, 515, 564; I 28, 
68. 81; statue, | 235 ; 
T 34, 33; as Beliar, J 137, 
138, 235, 236, 289. 

Claudius, Pacatus, J 277 

Cleanthes, * J 41, 42, 46, ‘48, 
49, 61; hymn of, 64. 

Clement. of Alexandria, * J 
48, 150, 337-841, 374, 419, 
423, 580 ; I 25. 26, 52, 53, 
55, 63, 70, MAT NEy 186, 
189, 204: 'U 10, il, 12, 13, 
15: 16, 17, 25, 29, 57, 58, 
81, 98, 107, 114, 129, 130, 
147, 139, 160; on the con- 
flict with demons, 93; on 
the date of heresies, 130; 
on philosophy as a pre- 
paration for Christ, 148. 

Clement of Rome,* I 188, 
193, 204; U 90, 118; his 
alleged second epistle, 1h 
193. 

Clementines,* Clementine 
Homilies, 7 358, 359; I 
15, 152, 205 5 U 21, 42, 61, 
109, 125- 126. 

Cleombrotus, J 288, 289. 

Cleveland Herald, i} 330. 

Clinias, J 574. 

Clitus, J 556. 

Clodian law, J 277. 

Cneius Domitius, J 521. 

Codman, I 218. 

Cohortatio ad Grecos,* J 
168, 358, 406, 428, 427, 
444, 460, 461; I 17, 52,58, 
68, 75. 

Coin, of Hadrian, J 129; of 
Domitian, 277; of Trajan, 
320. 

Colman, H., I 212. 

Colossians, * J ish 238, 249, 
262 38, 43 

Colossians, people of Colosse, 
J 262. 

Colossus, J 273. 

Combefisius, U 94. 

Comet, J 495. 

Coming kingdom, J 485, 436. 

Cominius, J 505. 

Comitia, J 109, 111, 112. 

Commagene, J 84. 

Commodianus,* U 109. 

Commodus, JY, 127, 128, 
498, 543, 562-564 ; I 80. 








Compitalician games, J 169. 

Concord, J 56, 

Conflagration, fost J ‘4, 45, 
ee 56, 140, "435, 436, 485} 


Confucius, J 576. 

Congress, J 231, 

Conscience (compare Moral 
Sense), J 18, 305; no term 
for it in secular Greek and 
Latin, 29; nor in Chinese, 
384 ; nor in Japanese, 590 ; 
strengthened by sense of 
accountability to God, 28, 
384; extent of its de- 
mands, 366. 

Conservatism, J 253, 361. 

Conservatives, Jewish, J 231, 
252, 258, 330, 548, 550. 

Constantine, rey 00s melsos 
369; U 173 ; edicts of, 
I 45. 

Constantinople, J 371. 
Consular senator, the oldest 
entitled to Asia, Ci 197, 3881. 
Cordus Cremutius, J 94; 161. 
Corinth, J 128, 229, 931, 234, 
235, 2389, 240; 249, 493, 523. 
Corinthians, * ai 3, 70, 83, 
151, 288, 251, 256, 263; 
T2i, 28, 81, 48, 57, 78, 163. 
Coriolanus, the mother of, 

U 128. 

Cornelia, J 296. 

Cornelius, the centurion, J 
24, 471. 

Cornutus, Cecilius, J 480. 

Correction, House of, J 575. 

Corsica, J "207. 

Cos, J 154. 

Cosmocrator, sO 28; 61, 125. 

Cossus, J 532 

Cotelerius, U ‘él. 

Cotta, J 13, 64, 142; I 180. 

Cotta, Messalinus, J 582. 

Cottian Alps, J 84. 

Cotys, J 1138. 

Council, I 8, 28, 46, 47. 

Council of Gangra,* U 77. 

Council of Laodicea,* I 45. 

Council of Nice,* U 77. 

Cousin, J 579. 

Crassus, Lucius L., J 12. 

Crates, J 11. 

Creation, Plato’s account of, 
compared with Genesis, J 
568, 569. 

Creation of man, I iv; of 
universe, 14, 

Creator, cy 20, 408, 568, 571, 
578 ; ‘term’ how used, 
194: styled Father, J 52; 
recognized only by ‘peliev- 
ers in revelation, 390; the 
Supreme Being distin- 
guished from, 334, 351; 
the Supreme. Being, 20, 
408. 

Creed ; see Apostles. 


WORDS AND SUBJECTS. 


Cremutius, Cordus, J 94,161. 
Grete, J 178, 249, 328. 
Criminals in office, J 316. 
Critias, J 230, 567. 

Croesus, J 301; 125. 

Cross, Moses typical of, J 
444; symbols of, 345. 

Crown, in heaven, J 455, 
456. 

Crusades, J 370, 371. 

Crusius, U 101. 

Cuba, J 322. 

Culture, human, J 363-388 ; 
esthetic, 371-3876; indus- 
trial, 376-381; literary, 
365 ; mental, 365-867, 385, 
386; moral, 363-365, 385, 
886; Greek, 11-14, 3867- 
371, 382-386; I iii, 81, 82; 
Saracenic, 208. 

Cume, J 399, 4038, 405, 438, 
446. 

Cumzean Sibyl, or composi- 
tion, or books, J 395-402, 
414, 425, 431, 432, 446. 

Curio, J 402. 

Customs, Jewish (compare 
Ancient), J 282. 

Cyclades, J 523. 

C) clopzxedia, New Am., I xiii. 

Cynic, a, J 64, 272, 290. 

Cynics, J 64. 

Cyprian,* J 348,349; U 18, 
31, 39, 43, 47, 72, 86, 96, 
107, 110, 115, 146, 160, 
161; his position as com- 
pared with Hermas, 8. 

Cyprus, J 41, 321, 328, 497. 

Cyrene, J 164, 321, 322, 568 ; 
I 129. 

Cyrenians, J 24, 

Cyrenius, 174. 

Cyril of Jerusalem, U 101. 

Cyrus, U 36, 


Dactans, J 292, 564. 

Damascenus, U 117. 

Damascius, J 579. 

Damascus, J 589. 

re J 259, 266, 347, 428, 
445, 

Danube, J 361. 

Dareius, J 580. 

Darius, J 301. 
Dark Ages, J 387, 388. 
Daughter of, meaning in- 
habitants of, J 122, 123 
David, J 134, 467; L 136, 
171, 176, 184. 

David, the friend of Robes- 
pierre, J 363. 

Davis, H., J 579. 

Davis, Jefferson, J 219. 

Day, of Saturn, J 68-70; of 
the Sun, 68 ; of the Lord, 
70, 262. 

Deacons, I 213, 214. 

Death, J 61, 3806, 311, 361; 
144; U 30, 33, 34, 40, 41, 





42, 56, 66-70, 72, 78, 95, 
96, 97, 98, 112, 115, 118, 
124, 148-152, 169-170; 
significations of this term, 
50, 60, 112, 148, 151. 

Death, designating Satan, U 
31, 35, 46, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
69, 72, 78, 182; or the 
roaring Lion (41), 65, 66. 

Death, human tenants of the 
Underworld, U 5s. 

Death, physical, U 41; a 
benevolent interposition of 
God, 70, 71; a debt due to 
nature, 30. 

Death, term of the Valentin- 
ians for this world, U 26, 
123. 

Death, the Underworld, U 
tee 60, 69, 70,114, 115, 
119. 


Deceiver, the, J 187. 

Decemvirs, J 397. 

Decrees concerning Jews, 
J 154-156, 164. 

Deification of Augustus, J 
179, 820, 505, 515, 518; of 
Claudius, 817; of ‘Titus, 
rie 820, 518; of angels, 

70. 

Deiotarus, J 155. 

Deiphobe, J 446. 

Deities, heathen, J 11, 46, 
3U6-310, 420, 421, 571; 
114, 17, 18, 19, 21-29, 
170; took no interest in 
human improvement, J 
18-20; worship of, had no 
connection with morality, 
25, 575; lack of respect 
for, 7, 168,279, 317, 474; 
how to be served, 10,226; 
argument for their human 
form, 48, 44 ; whether per- 
ishable, 46, 51, 58, 289, 
290; originate moral evil, 
482; I 71; identified with 
angels, J 502 ; plurality of, 
and human form deemed 
universal, 388; no reve- 
lation from, I 20; not pre- 
dicted, 37; their overthrow 
the object of Christ’s mis- 
sion, 27; see Heathens, 

Deity ; see God. 

Deity, Sabine, I 34. 

De la Rue, I 68. 

Delatores, J 35, 475-481, 529, 
532. 


Delos, chief slave-market, 
J 123. 

Delphi, J 18, 26, 157, 290, 
397, 440. 


Deluge, J 55, 57, 4038, 411, 
432,485 ; Deluges, I 182. 
Demas, I 131, 152. 
Demetrianus, J 348. 
Demetrius, a Christian, J 


254. 
13 
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Demetrius of Syria, J 368. 

Demetrius of Tarsus, J 288. 

Demetrius, the Cynic, J 54. 

Democritus, J 580. 

De Monarchia,* J 858; I 
75, 198. 

Demon of Socrates, J 567. 

Demons, J 19, 166, 862, 408, 
460, 461, 468, 567; I 109, 
143, 206, 210; U 109, 128, 
129; views concerning, J 
288, 289, 298, 299; death 
of, 288, 289; the promp- 
ters of sintul inclinations, 
U 92, 98; seize souls at 
death, 42, 43; whether 
they controlled prophets 
after death, 42, 121; sub- 
ject to Christians, 42, 74- 
75, 93; human conflict 
with, 93; extent of their 
foreknowledge touching 
the Messiah, 82; see 
Spirits, Powers, Angel, 
World-rulers, Deities, hea- 
then. 

Demophile, J 446. 

De Morte Claudii Ludus,* 
J 240, 

Design, evidence of, in uni- 
verse, J 58, 59, 890, 578. ° 

Deuealion, J 55. 

Deuteronomy,* J 58, 340, 
349, 570. 

Devil, I 45, 66, 67, 214; U 
5, 26, 41, 60, 64, 79, 80, 98, 
100, 125, 182; extent of 
his foreknowledge touch- 
ing Christ, 82; see Satan, 
Cosmocrator, World-ruler. 

De Wette, J 869, 370 ; I 1838. 

Dewey, J 17. 

Diana, J 396, 440. 

Diatessaron, I 184. 

Diceearchia, J 217, 488. 

Dickinson, John, J 177. 

Diderot, J 228, 363. 

Dido, J 418. 

Didron, J 261. 

Didymus, J 18, 290; I 189. 

Dietelmaier, U v. 

Dillman, I 170, 172. 

Dio Cassius,* J 13, 14, 72, 
83, 100, 103, 111. 120, 121, 
143, 158, 167, 169, 170,179, 
184, 188, 198, 214, 248, 247, 
291, 293, 321-828, 325, 326, 
881, 494, 522; I 14, 63, 69, 
167. 

Dio Chrysostom.* J 28, 286, 
297-305, 309, 316, 417, 420, 
434; I 69; charged with 
unbelief, J 10, 308; ap- 
proximated monotheism, 
281, 297, 299, 804, 376, 438 ; 
persecuted by Pliny, 299- 
802; a friend of Nerva, 
280; erects a library, 3802. 

Diodorus Siculus,* J 417. 
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Diogenes, J 38. 

Diogenes, a Cynic, J 273. 

Diogenes, a grammarian, J 
67 


Diogenes Laertius,* J 42, 
334. 

Diogenes of Babylon, J 41, 
61. 

Diognetus,* I 27, 48, 75, 194, 
196. 


Dionysius, a tyrant, I 165. 

Dionysius ‘of Corinth, J 70. 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus,* 
J 151, 414; U 128. 

Dioscorides, J 371. 

Diotrephes, J 254. 

Diphilus, J 339, 341. 

Disciples of the Porch, J 42. 

Dispute (Discussion) of Ar- 
chelaus and Manes,* U 26, 
31, 62, 109, 117. 

Divination, J 25, 62, 195; 
I 28,76 ; ridiculed, J 291; 
decay of belief in, 63, 177. 

Divorce, J 31 

Docetz, J 46. 

Doctrina Orientalis,* U 20, 
22, 25, 26, 82, 98, 123, 
124. 

Dolabella, J 154, 155, 156. 

Domitia, e87 

Domitian, J iv, 10, 55, 85, 
87, 98, 94, 181, 182, 275- 
286, 297, 312, 490, 561, 5638, 
564 ; ifs 55, 64, 80, 82; 
titles of, SP 278; replaced 
libraries, 278 ; benevolent 
law of, 14, 285, 286, 321, 
825; traits of, 80, 91, 92; 
Senate charged its crimes 
on him, 95; decision of, 
adopted by Trajan, 320; 
maligned by Tacitus, 541. 

Domitius ; see Mnobarbus. 

Domitius, J 153. 

Domitius Afer, J 206, 208, 
210, 536. 

Domitius Pollio, J 190. 

Dora, J 548. 

Doxology, I 187. 

Dragon, emblem of the Ro- 
man power, J 125, 126. 

Dress, I 69, 70. 

Druidism, ij 223, 397. 

Drusilla, a 100, 206, 208. 

Drusus, son of ‘Germanicus, 
J 5380, 540; brother of 
Tiberius, 176, 181: son of 

* Tiberius, 8, 74, 112, 509, 
517, 518, "528, oe 536, 538. 

Dublin Re view, J 3 

Dupin, U 182. 

Duumviri, J 395, 396, 399, 

Dysmas, I 128, 131. 


Eae.x, allegory of the, J 
130, 183, 134. 

Earth, growing old, I 19; 
form of, 76 ; rotates. 77. 
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Earthquake, earthquakes, J 
57, 120, 145, 154, 228, 229, 
621; 1183, 149; in Asia 
Minor, spake 122, 282, 262, 
360; in Campania, 19, 242; 
in Italy, 128 ; in Syria, 
3821; in Rhodes, 360; in 
Judea, I 88, 187, 188. 

East, J 348; I 204; antici- 
pations of power for, J 
136, 550,562; government 
of, 272 ; dominion of, 491; 
king from, 264; I 207; 
ep. Kingdom. 

Easter, U 78. 

Eastern teaching, U 21. 

Ebionites, I 185, 186; U 
126, 188, 145. 

Eby, C.S., J 590. 

Keclesiasticus, J 27. 

Eclipse, J 227; I 76, 188; 
at the crucifixion, J 442. 

ae Prophetarum,* U 

2, 


Economy, The, a theological 
BBD Be J 357; U 15, 42, 72, 

Edessa, rf oi9, 150, 158. 

Edessene Archives, aie 

Edicts in favor of Jews, J 
154, 155, 164. 

Education, fashionable, J 
295; early, 369. 

Effigies, J 219. 

Egypt, J 120, 324, 367; 161, 

67, 77, 115, 122, 126, 182, 
140, 173, 180, ” 189, 201; 
208, 208 : aseat of Juda- 
ism, J 1,41, 499; and of 
Christianity, 894; Plato 
visited, 464, 568 ; senators 
prohibited from visiting, 
100; symbolizes this and 
the Underworld. U 24. 

Egyptian god, J 548; priest, 
39; magicians, 249, 250 ; 
pilot, 289; religion, 188, 
472, 542-545 ; rites, 226; 
Jews, 222 antiquities, 
539; rites suppressed, 542, 
5438, 545. 

Egyptians, a, a 53, 68, 
123, 264; I 1 122, 180; 
188; 189; U 5 6. 

Eichhorn, [I xiii, xiv. 

Eight, significance of the 
number, I 173. 

Eighth Day, J 70; 1 44, 46, 
173. 

Eighth Space, U 124. 

Eighth Sphere, I 173. 

Eleatics, I 68. 

Eleazar, "T 550. 

Eleusinian mysteries, J 129. 

Elijah, J 328, 383, 427, 428, 
501; L41; U 23, 3), 47, 
112, "156. 

Elim, “di 346. 

Elisha, J 264, 345, 





Elohim, J 581. 

Elysian Fields, Plain, J 421, 
422, 480; £25; U 97, 
102, 108, 122, 164. 

Elysium, J 428. 

Emaus, I 5, 6. 

Embroidery, a Sunday oecu- 
pation, J 82. 

Emesa, J 118. 

Emetic before dinner, J 91. 

Emmaus, I 91. 

Empedocles, J 45, 288. 

Emperor, meaning of, J 5lo, 
514; opponent of God, I 
34, 35; term repugnant to 
Tiberius, J 584. 

Endor, I 28; U 44-45. 

England, J 380. 

Ennezas, I 107, 108. 

Enneus, I 5, 106, 108, 

Ennius, aknight, J 172. 

Ennius, a writer, J 413, 415. 

Enoch, J 24, 328 ; A file 12, 
13; ‘U 5, 8, 28, 30, 47, 
108, 112, 156. 

Enoch, Book of,* J 44, 46, 
51, BB, 57, 482° 489 ; iE 24; 
U "58, 83, 148 , its view of 
evil, J 48, 482. 

Epaphroditus, J 283. 

Ephesian Letters, U 22. 

Goa Epist., J 255, 

58. 


Ephesians, people, J 554. 

Ephesus, J 288, 240, 254, 
256-258, 262, 574, 575, 580 ; 
I 21, 62, 213. 

Epictetus, ‘IT 41, 62, 63, 64, 
2838, 31 9, 

Epicureans, T 67, 68. 

Epicurus, J 388; I 66, 68; 
U 88, 152 

Epiphanius, *1 187, 188, 189; 
U 5, 109, 139, 159, 

Epidaurus, J 396. 

Epitherses, J 289. 

Equinox, J 148, 151, 152, 
554. 

Erastus, J 249. 

Ermeland, Bp. of, I 211. 

Ernesti, J 590. 

Ery three, J 36, 142, 150, 402, 
qo 406, 418, 482 , 446, 448, 


Erythrzan narrative, verses, 
Sibyl, document, ’ writer, 
J vi, 36, 69, 119, 142, 143, 
15%, 163, 167, 503, 217, 
337 , 84%, 402-434, 444, 446- 
454, 472; U 97, 164. 

Ery threes ins, J 439, 440. 

Esau, I 192, 

Esculapius, J 896; I 181. 

Hecuinpins (the god), I 28, 

09. 


Esdras,* Second Book of, 
J 120, 180-134, 827, 490. 

Esquimaux, J 889, 390 

Ethies, Nicomachean, J 368 


WORDS AND SUBJECTS. 


Ethiopia, J 306. 

Ethnarch, J 84, 85. 

Etruria, J 373; aristocracy 
of, 225, 226. 

Etruscan teaching,* name, 
divination, J 175, 176, 
198. 

Etruscans, ritual books of, 
J 119, 120. 

Eubeea, J 523. 

Eucharist, I 49. 

Eudemus, J 538. 

Eumolpus, J 302, 308. 

Eunuchs, J 285, 286, 821, 
825 


3. 

. Euphrates, J 41, 219, 264, 
492, 494, 497 

Euphrates, « Stoic, J 41. 

Euripides,J 20, 309; Pseudo, 
339, 340. 

Europe, J 3879; 155, 198, 
208. 213; dark ages in, 
J 387. 

Eusebius,* J 70, 252, 269, 
320, 356, 545, 560 ; I 7, 36, 
85, 105, 186, 188, 189, 218 ; 
U 154, 163; Chronicon of, 
J 122, eh 283, 825, 
831, 4 

mee T 189. 

Eutyches, J 100. 

Eve, J 430; I 28, 70, 177; 
U 68, 172. 

Evening Post, J iv, 52. 

Evil One, J 358. 

Evyodius,* U 76. 

Excerpta Theodoti, U 21. 

Exemption of Christians 
from the Underworld, U 
112-126, 161, 168 ; origin 
of a belief in it, 54, 127, 
128; its supposed cause, 
127-128. 

Exodus,* J 268, 264, 340, 
346, 444. 

Expensive living, J 89-92. 
Extracts from the Propheti- 
cal Writings, U 82, 83. 
Ezekiel,* J 83, 263, "265 ; af 

82. 


Ezra; see Esdras, 


Fastus, U 7: 

Fabius eas Verrucosus, 
J 306. 

Fabricius, a rately T 151, 
161; Ul 

Facciolati, 7 “09, 178, 448. 

Fairies, J 389. 

Fairs, 7 512 

Falanius, J 7. 

False Prophet, the, J 502. 

Famine, J 2 228, 225, 

Fannia, J 284, 296. 

Fascial, I 109, 110, 114, 

Fasting, J 344, 

Fate, J 64, 290, 540. 

Fates, J 240. 

Father, J 290, 350, 352, 357, 


426; meanings of, as ap- 
plied to God, 52, 538; 
meanings of, as applied to 
Jupiter, 52; Jewish use 
of term, 52; Stoic use of 
term, 52; use of word by 
Plato, 53, 571. 

Father, power of a, under 
Roman law, J 517, 529. 
Father of Justice, of the 
heavens, of the universe, 

T 62, 53. 

Fathers, J 184, 198, 196, 225, 
478; I 2; Christian, Ti 
345, 358; views concern- 
ing, U 140-141. 

Faustus, U 18, 27, 28. 

Favor, a Gnostic’ term, J 
3538. 

Fayetteville, I 211 

Fearer of God, J 471. 

Fenestella,* J 483 

Festivals, J 97,225; Roman, 
564. 

Festus, I 157. 

Ficinus, J 579. 

Fidenz, J 74. 

Figulus, P Nigidius, J 146. 

Fire, the substance of God, 
J 46, 47, 580; of angels, 
46: of demons, "46; a com- 
ponent part of the giants, 
46; not an element, U 
123 ; identified with spirit, 
128. 

Firmicus Maternus,* U 75. 

First-day, I 44, 46. 

Flaccianus, J 450. 


Flaceus, Avillius, J 85, 96, 
100-107, 206, 516, 619, 
522, 564 


Flaceus, Caius Norbanus, J 
164. 

Flaccus, Lucius Valerius, J 
33, 71, 122, 147, 291. 

Flaccus, Valerius,* J 481; 
U 108, 164. 

Flamen Dialis, J 179. 

Flavia Domitilla, J 279, 280. 

Flavian amphitheatre, J 274. 

Flavian family, J 280, 545. 

Hane, preetor of Libya, J 
64 


Flavius Clemens, J 279, 280- 
282, 284, 319. 

Flesh, redemption of, U 91. 

Flood, J 55-57, 485. 

Floods, J 56, 150, 485, 486. 

Florus, Gessius, J 244, 546- 
549, 551, 552. 

Fonteius Agrippa, J 190, 
191. 

Forcellini J 29, 178, 448. 

Forefather, J 53. 

Foreign divinities, J 233. 

Foreign rites or religion, J 
176, 211, 361, 472, 545; I 
ae prohibited, J 195, 2382, 
82. 
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Foreign superstition, J 8, 9, 
225, 242; meaning of, 40; 
472; cp. Peregrinum. 

Foreigners, J 141, 3895; ex- 
pelled from Rome, 12; a 
Jewish term for Gentiles, 
24, 255. 

Foreknowledge, J 290, 485, 


Forgeries, Christian, J 347, 
442,445; U 136, 154. 

Formula of Concord, U 165- 
167. 

Forrest, J 356; U 148. 

Fortnightly Review, J v. 

Fortune, oracle of, J 195; a 
term for God, 64. 

Fourth Space, U 106, 107. 

France, I 210. 

Frankincense, J 167. 

Frauenburg, [ 211. 

Frederic of Prussia, J 363, 
364; 1212. 

Freedmen, a am 88,148, 188, 
212,522, 53 

Freedom of rae J 505. 

Freed-women, J 115, 176. 

Freiburg, I 210. 

Friday ignored, J 68. 

Friedlieb, J 406, 408, 450, 

Frontinus, J 476. 

Frothingham, I 183. 

Fry, Elizabeth, J 367. 

Fucinus Lake, J 77; I 69. 

Fugitive, Matricidal, J 498; 
Roman, 497. 

Fulness, a Gnostic term, J 
334. 

Fulvia, J 33, 189, 190. 

Funeral, gladiatorial, J 314. 

Fuscus Aristius. J 158. 

Future existence, J 26, 27. 


GaBinius, J 542. 

Gabriel, J 427. 

Gaius, a Christian, J 254, 
255. 

Gaius,* a lawyer, J 172, 173. 

Galatia, J 239, 397. 

Galatians,* Ep. to, J 151; I 
43, 58, 163. 

Galba, J 80,85, 89, 128, 127, 
131, 182, 296, 490, 495 ; 
cruelty of, 65, 108. 

Galen, physician, J 871. 

Galilean, a term for Chris- 
tians, J 319. 

Galilee, J 225, 244, 333, 548, 
653-555, 559; I xvi, 89, 
95, 107, "139, 140, 141, 142) 
Pal 201. 

Galleus, U 187. 

Gallic population at Rome, 


J 155. 

Gallio, J 284, 532, 5387, 540, 
541. 

Gallus, Asinius, J 180, 184, 
517, 522, 523, 539, 540, 541. 

Gallus, Caninius, J 447. 
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Gallus, Cestius, J 244, 546, 
547, 558, 557. 

Gallus, Sestius, J 510. 

Games, public, J 31, 71-82, 


200, 274, 279, 291-298 ; I 


61- 63; 84; at Vienne, J 
292, ‘298 ; of Herod at 
Caesarea, 381; of Herod 


Agrippa at Berytus, 114; 
suppressed in Asia Minor, 
72; Christians sacrificed 
in, I 63. 

Garis, J 583. 

Gates of death, U 36; of the 
Underworld, 36 ; of Tarta- 
rus, 36. 

Gaul, ‘J 155, 207, 208, 209, 
211, 223, 306, 887, 480; 
T 61. 

Gaulish Asia, J 897. 

Gaulish Greece, J 397. 

Gauls, J 115, 116, 152, 155, 
397, 398, 431, 

Gehenna, J 429, 500; U 1238. 

Gellius, J 146, 

Gemalitis, I 154. 

General, a conscientious, I 
209. 

Generation, Tenth, J 118, 
119, 124; First to Eleventh, 


407. 
Genesis,* J 411, 568; I 8, 
authorship of, 


18; 192; 

J 581; two accounts in, 
581. 

Geneva, J 369, 379; I 211. 

Genitor, Julius, J 298, 294, 

Gennesareth, J 558. 

Gentile Christianity, how 
viewed by Jewish Chris- 
tians, J 255, 256. 

Gentile ONES EES J 24, 
318, 342, 462, 463, 471; I 
8, 69, 115 ; Christians, 8, 

9, 48, "46, 47. 

Gentiles, listened to Christ, 
and were saved from the 
Underworld, according to 
Marcion, U 4-7; and the 
Manicheans, 18; and the 
Liberalist Catholics, 11- 
18; but not according to 
the Orthodox, 7-11; see 
Heathens. 

Gentiles, Patriarchs of ,U 138. 

Georgics; see Virgil. 

Gerizim, J 270, 469. 

Germanicus, J 74, 115, 181- 
187, 191-194, 540; heads 
rebellion against Tiberius, 
111, 528, 539. 

German women, J 293, 

Germans, J 564. 

Germany, J 95, 181, 188, 
207, 209, 867, 885, 386, 
ot 529, 587, 579; I 167, 


Gessius Florus; see Florus, 
Gestas (Stegas), I 181. 
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Giants, J 428, 482, 486; 
constituted of ‘fire or spirit, 
and soul, 46. 


| Gibbon, J 136, 187, 159, 312, 


ee 441, 442, ‘474, 475, 
545, 561-564, 590, 
Gieseler, U iv. 


| Gnosticism U 130, 146. 


Gnostics, J 46, 54, 831-836, 
346, 347, 349, 351, 396 ; 
120, 21, 70, 71, 184: Alex- 
andrine, 5 358 ; at 50; 
Valentinian, ide 173 ; origi- 
nate in anti-Jewish feel- 
ing, caused by a war, U 
4, 146; their system ocea- 
sions "the deification of 
Christ, 146: a distinguish- 
ing view of, 4; divisions 
of, 4,5; date of, 180; see 
Marcionites, Valentinians. 

God, acommon noun among 
Greeks and Romans, J 3, 
4; absence of term for, 
among Kafirs, 389. 

God, a subordinate, J 349- 
359. 

God, of the Stoics, cireum- 
cised, J 42. 

God, the Good, U 6; the 
Just, 6. 

God of the Old Testament, 
according to the Gnostics, 
U 4; according to the 
Catholics, 9, 94, 145-147. 

God of this world, J 333, 
334; according to Marcion, 
1; 5O; according to the 
Catholics, 59; see Satan, 
Devil, Cosmocrator, World 
ruler, 

God’s kingdom, J 405, 426. 

God, the Supreme (ep. Su- 
preme Being), J 169, 234, 
235, 354; designations of, 
T 51-53; a pilot, 14; the 
Creator, ‘15, 52; absence of 
term for, in Greek and 
Latin, J 3; andin Chinese, 
2, 3; and in Zulu, 590; 
Jewish terms for, 4, 5, 53, 
427,487; Stoic terms for, 
46,47, 52,53, 60; Christian 
terms for, 352; Seneca’s 
terms for, 68, 64; Jewish 
views of, 16, 17421, 92, 42, 
43, 142 469 ; Stoic views 
of, 42, 43, 46, 48, 59, 142, 
290, 388, 575; Gnostic 
views of, 831-354; I 21; 
Sibylline views of, J 337- 
841; accepts non-obsery- 
ers of ritual law, 24, 485 ; 
senses in which called 
Father, 53, 571; whether 
personal, 60 ; whether cor- 
poreal, 142; I 15, 16, 81, 
218 ; fire the substance of, 
J 45, 580; identified with 





the world, 59,60 ; evidence 
of his existence, 20, 52, 58, 
578; devoid of name, 342) 
352 ; I 36, 61; U 146; 
name not to be uttered, 
J 359, 342; superintend- 
ing care of, 47, 566 ; paren- 
tal affection of, 52; ever 
present, 567 ; interested in 
man’s moral culture, 66, 
391; recognition of, 234: 
practical recognition of, 
150, 169; located in the 
third heaven, 384; in the 
seventh heaven, 70; in 
the eighth heaven, or Ple- 
roma or sphere of the fixed 
stars, 150, 334; figure of 
speech concerning, 3858; 
his relation to moral eyil, 
47; inthe garb of a Pope, 
261; spherical form of, I 
16; a spirit, 15; Son of, 
J 350-352; origin of our 
knowledge concerning, 
888 ; discussion of his an- 
tiquity, I 18. 

Gods of Death, U 83. 

Gods of this world, U 81. 

Gods (cp. Heathen), their 
children go to heayen, U 
128. 

Gods; see Deities. 

God-worship, J 461. 

God-worshipper, J 464. 

Goethe, J 368. 

Golden era, J 117. 

Golden palace, burnt, J 299. 

Gomorrah, U 6 

Gospel, peer se term, I 
183 


Gospel of Nicodemus, U 154. 

Gospels, J 842; alleged un- 
canonical, I 7, 182-189; 
genuineness of, U 184- 
140; teaching of, J 269, 
270; not forged, 4383; 
Gnostic use of, 3832-384; 
not adapted to controversy 
with heathens, 336, 344, 
483, 442, 462. 

Goths, J 562 

Government, free, J 3866, 
867; see Liberty, Censor- 
ship. 

Governors, provincial, J 381. 

Grabe, I 186; U 94 

Gracchi, J 211. 

Grammarians, J 588. 

Gratilla, J 284. 

Graves, 3.7. so hibae 

Graves, R., bi 398. 

Gravitation, I 76. 

Greece, J 368, 884; I 61, 
212; devoid of Greek cul- 
ture, J 868; invasion of, 
421; a term for heathen- 
dom, 423 ; devoid of libra- 
ries, "589. 
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Greek Church, T 46. 

Greek culture, J 11-14, 40, 
882-387 ; I iii, 81,82, 208 ; 
due to Jewish influence, J 
v, 151, 367, 368, 382-384 ; 
expelled from Rome, iii, 
12; locality of, 368, 587, 
589 ; in disfavor with patri- 


cians, 11, 369; cause of 


their distaste for it, 114; 
its leader in disfavor, 13; 
did it influence Oriental 
nations? iii. 

Greek dress, I 82; adopted 
by patrician leaders, J 
114, 115, 186. 

Greek language, J 150, 161; 
chief vehicle of ancient 
literature, 14. 

Greek physicians and teach- 
ers made citizens, J 12; 
excepted from expulsion 
by Augustus, 12, 18. 

Greek poetry, cited, J 533. 

Greek society, I 69. 

Greeks, a term for Gentiles, 
J 151, 152, 238, 323, 4627 
496 ; story of one fattened 
by Jews, 247; expelled 
from Rome, 12-14. 

Greeks, adopted Jewish 
views of God, I 81. 

Gregory of Nyssa, I 2038. 

Grotius, I 208. 

Guebres, J 47. 

Gutzlaff, J 2, 3. 

Gymunasia, J 512. 


HaBakkuk, J 428, 

Habit, J 32. 

Hades, J 118, 126, 414, 496 ; 
U 1, 105, 118, 117, 126, 
155, 156 ; etymology of, 25, 
26; Josephus’s Discourse 
on, 163; ancient treatise 
on, 163. 

Hadrian, J 14, 15, 564, 590 ; 
I 65, 80; U 130; offers 
sacrifice, J 129; feared 
assassination, 325, 364; 
Jewish rebellion under, 65, 
69, 825-329 ; its effects, 69, 
141, 330-359, 462, 463; U 
4, 146. 

Hagenbach, U 91, 92, 128- 
129 


Hannibal, J 396. 

Hanover, J 95. 

Hardstriker, The, J 329. 

Harper’s Weekly, J 124. 

Harris,M. C. J 590. 

Hase, U 101. 

Haterius, Quintus, J 508. 

Hayward, Sir J., J 177. 

Heathen deities, J 298. 

Heathenism, J 31, 137; its 
views of religion, 25; im- 
Personation of, 236, 468; 
its decay, 543. 


Heathen moralists addressed 
sentiment rather than 
principle, J 28, 29. 

Heathen religion, the, J 196, 
198, 291, 298; 
moral aim, and of mental 
or moral teaching, 25, 26, 
290, 542. 

Heathen rites, J 224, 225, 
452; re-established, 179; 
knowledge of, died out, 362. 

Heathens (ep, Gentiles), con- 
troversy with, U 31, 32, 
33; their view of the Un- 
derworld, 1, 2, 8, 97, 98; 
their deities regarded as 

human, 3; as demons, 74, 

75. 

Heaven, Heavens, U 1, 103, 
105; a city, J 44; new, 
486, 488; lower, I 171; 
two, U 152; three, third, 
J 334; I 77; U 20, 103, 
104, 105, 106, 107 ; fourth, 
U 20, 106; sixth, I 171; 
U 25; seven, seventh, J 
WONS8E 5 Ti, Like Wi 19) 
24, 106, 128, 146, 152; 
eighth, J 334; I (77?) 
173; highest, U 19, 110, 
153; of the fixed stars, 
J 150, 884; Saturn’s reign 
in, 414. 

Heavenly City, J 456. 

Hebron, parallelism, J 46, 

Hebrew Slave, J 168. 

Hebrews, J 38, 139, 169, 239, 
428, 464; antiquity of, I 
18; Lord’s day of, 110; 
writer to, 166. 

Hebrews,* Ep. to, J 249, 
254, 374; I 166, 169, 207. 

Hector, J 10, 406, 420. 

Hegesippus, J 252, 320. 

i Catechism, U 

67. 

Helen, J 10, 412, 417, 

Hell, U 164-171. 

Hellenistical Greek, J 130. 

Helper ; see Christ. 

Helvetius, J 363. 

Helvidius, Jun., J 313. 

Helvidius Priscus, J 65,271, 
283, 284, 296, 312; biog- 
raphy of, 94. 

Helvius, Rufus, J 513. 

Hemans, Mrs., I 210. 

Heracleon, J 288, 289; I 
185; U 20, 21, 24, 25. 

Heraclitus, J 45, 368, 574, 
575; predecessor of the 
Stoics, 580. 

Heras, J 273. 

Herculaneum, J 10,91, 242. 

Hercules, J 56, 63, 64, 93, 
151, 152, 203, 290, 396, 
542; I 238, 145; Praises of 
a work by J. Cesar, J 93. 


void of 
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Herennius ; see Senecio. 

Heresies, when they arose, 
U 180. 

Heretic, defined by Origen, 
J 331, 332. 

Heretics, I 185. 

Hermaphrodite, J 570. 

Hermas,* I 49, 59, 75, 198, 
198; U 11, 12. 18, 52, 55, 
57, 112, 119, 129, 149; his 
position contrasted with 
Cyprian’s, 8. 

Hermes Trismegistus,* I 
179, 180, 181, 200, 201, 
205; U 146. 

Hermias, J 868; I 75, 198; 
U 109. 

Hermopolis, I 180. 

Herod, I 107, 126. 

Herod Agrippa, Junior ; see 
Agrippa. 

Herod Agrippa, Senior, J 9, 
99-102, 116, 217, 218, 
228, 520, 521; a patrician 
emissary, 99, 100, 105; 
pretended gift of a king- 
dom to, 107, 112, 118; 
supported by the Jewish 
aristocracy, 96; sketch of 
his life, 112-114; observed 
the ceremonial law, 114;° 
rewarded by  patricians 
under Claudius with a 
kingdom, 84, 222; his 
expedition to Alexandria, 
100-105, 206, 291. 

Herod Antipas, I 107, 127, 
147, 154, 155, 156. 

ee King of Chalcis, J 

Herod the Great, J 84, 98, 
116, 163, 165, 330; his 
public games, 81; sup- 
ported by the Jewish aris- 
tocracy, 96;  fraternizes 
with M. Agrippa, 98,116. 

Herodian, J 562, 563. 

Herodias, I 154, 156. 

Herophile, J 440, 446. 

Herr, meaning of, J 278. 

Hesiod, J 414,415; U 1, 97. 

Hezekiah, I 170. 

Heterodox ; see Catholics, 

Hierapolis, J 41, 288, 262. 

Hierax, U 109, 159. 

High-priest, J 164. 

Hindoos, J 383. 

Hindostan, J 118. 

Hippocrates, J 368, 3871, 589. 

Hippolytus, U 182. 

Hispallus ; see Scipio, 

Hoar, Judge, I 212. 

Hobbes, J 363. 

Hoffmann, J 483. 

Holy, definition of, J 486. 

Holy of Holies, J 117, 148, 
145, 216; I 33, 65. 

Holy Spirit, J 353-858, 470, 
I 49, 169, 170; when per- 
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sonified, J 353, 854 ; deifi- | Immortality, J 458; U 69, | Jerome,* J 151, 288, 348, 

cation of, I 50, 200, 205; 148-152, 160. 397, "A45 s I 186, 189; 

personality of, ignored, U | Imperator, J 559. U 162, 172. 

162. Independence, years of, J Jerusalem, J 270, 384, ae 
Home, J 380; relations of,| 489, 546. rebuilding of, ct oly 32, 

374, 375. India, I 187; alphabet of, the Heavenly, 38 ; Usb: 
Homer,* J 19, 405, 417; I J iv. temple at, J 33. "34, 41) 

19, 78; U it 36, 973 a | Indian philosophers, J 382. 188, 148, 147, 188, 189? 


test of heathen orthodoxy, | Indians, J 876, 377 : I 187. 215, 310, 496, ” BB1; if 32: 


J 10, 203; quoted by | Informer, J 475, 481. 34, 35, 79; Council at, 8, 
Claudius, 10; Plutarch's | Inspiration, J 415; I 72, 73. 28, 46, 47 ; captures of, By 
exposition of, 808-810; | Intellect, Gnostic term, J} 54, 117, 245, 324, 325, 495, 
copies Sibylla, 419; con-| 354. 549, 5BT walls repaired, 
ceals Sibylla’s books, 420; | Intelligence, J 365-867. 113; rebuilt, 325, 326, 


Intuition, J 366, 388. 

Tonia, J 574 

Irenzeus,* J 150, 256, 267, 
331, 335, 349; I 78, 178, 
182, 183, 187, 198 ; U 5, 6, 
7, 8, 9, 22, 23, 24, 26, bg) according to Heracleon, 
387, 389, 48, 58, 51, 60, 61, 20, rit 25; dominion of, 
67, 71, 77, 80, 89, 94, 108, J 491 

Horace,* J 19, 167, 169, 425, 115, 117, 150, 157 ;_his an- Jerusalem, the new, J 186, 
486; his sabbatical friend, | titheses, J 3849; U 68-71, | 256, 268. 
67, 158, 159; he bur- 90. Jesus’; see Sirach. 
lesques Jewish teaching, | Irving, W., J 376. Jesus, J 263; I 153; Gnos- 
422, 424 ; he metrifies Jew. | Isaac, J 35'!, 428; I 148. tie view of, J 353; Mar- 
ish ‘teaching, 167, 451-4538. Isaiah,* J ‘45, 51, 57, 88, cion’s view of, 332, 333; 

Horeb, J 343; I 13, 66. 123, 268, 265, 345, 358, Valentinian view of, 354; 


843; no exponent of Jew- 
ish culture, 384; Jews 
forbidden to enter, 344; 
what it typifies accord- 
ing to Origen, U 24; 


contradiction of, treated 
as unbelief, 420. 
Homilies,* on Luke, I 39, 
186, 187, 188, 189, 199 ; U 
98, 172, 178. 
Homilies of Church of Eng- 
land, U 83, 168-169, 170. 
Hone, I 161, 182. 





Hortatory Address _to 445, 501; I 28, 32,73; U| birth of, I 115, 116, 171, 

Greeks, U 118, 119. 45. 190, 202; mission of, 27, 
Hospitals, J 370. Isaiah, Ascension of,* J 347, | 170, 206-218, 215; Under- 
Hottentots, J 389. 445, 5738; Lv, 7, 77, 169- world mission of, 29, 85, 
House of Gold, J 330. 172; U D0, 25, 36, 47, 58,| 177; deification of, J 349- 
Huet, I 16, 27; U 102. 58, 59, 81, 83, 112, 136, 859; I 50, 190-201, 205; 
[Huidekoper, H. J.J], J 385; 146, 152. personal appearance of, 

I 212. Tals, a 195, 824, 542, 548; I] 39-42, 75, 152, 160; Deity 
Humanitarians, U 145. of the O. Test. 38, 39; an 
Hume, J 177. rie J 346, 349, 444, angel, 190, 191; an apos- 


tle, 190, 191; a subor- 
dinate God, 194, 199; a 
servant, 192, 193, 200; a 
subordinate workman, 177, 
195; instrument of crea- 


Isthmus, J 499; of Corinth, 
128, 493. 

Italian state, its fictitious 
origin from a monotheist, 


J 404 


Hymeneeus, J 250. 

Hymns to "the gods, their 
character, J 19. 

Hypotyposes, U 17. 

Hyrcanus, J 156 





Hystaspes, J 61, 166, 426, | Italian teaching, U 21. tion, 198, 194, 196; dura- 
459; 17, 36, 7, 72,188. | Italy, J 387; I 55, 61, 62,| tion of his ministry, 171; 
79, 81, 88, 84, 85, religion pre-existent, J 350; t 

Ina, J 440. of, 19°; polities of, 84; sa- 170, 190, 192, 199 ; the Be- 
Idan Mother, a large stone, cred to Saturn, J 413, loved, 170; distinguished 
J 397, 398. from the Supreme Being, 
Idol, I 25. Jackson, U 162. J 351-854 authorized by 
Idolatry, J 267, 404; I 13, | Jacob, J 328, 345, 850,428;] God, 394; acrostic on, 
I 22, 31, 141, 148, 191, 444; not an object of 


18, 31, 25, 27-29, 83 ; U 
12° 28. 

Ignatius * (Ignatian Epis- 
tles), J 320, 474; I 193; 


U 10, 73, 80, 157. 

Tliad, U 1, 36. 

Ilion, J 418. 

Tlium, J 417. 

Images, I 27; molten, J 
192; introduced from 


Asia, 373; exclusion of, 
from Jerusalem permitted, 
219 ; their political import, 
219; prohibition of, 224; 
thrown away by Romans 
on first day of Passover, 
151, 152. 





192. 
Jambres, J 250; I 122. 
James, J 256; I 11, 156, 
157, 158; arrested, J 114. 
James,* the less, ei 252; 
death of, 256 ; Ep. of, 256, 
489. 
Jannes, J 250; I 122. 
esis J 412. 
Jason, J 233. 


| Javolenus, Priscus, J 171. 


Jehovah, J 47, 267, 392, 472. 

Jeremiah, *J 428 ; I 73, 90, 
112; U 45. 

Jericho typifies this earth, 
U 24, 145, 


Jewish Christians, 


prayer, 470; name same 
as Joshua, 845, 346, 349, 
444 ; numerical’ import of, 
I 178; temporary disuse 
of word, 75, 76, 199; see 


Christ. 

U 183, 
145; worshipped with 
Jews, J 20; charged with 
setting fire to Rome, 245. 
Jewish influence on ’Chris- 
tians, J 1, 15, on the 
Stoics, 40-66, 178, 565; on 
Greek culture, 40, 173, 
882; on Romans, iii. 141; 
on heathens, if 30, 66, 67, 
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827; its termination in 
Europe, 65, 359. 

Jewish literature, J 28. 

Jewish people, wife of Je- 
hovah, J 265. 

Jewish religious services 
compared with heathen, 
J 20-25. 

Jews, Asiatic, exempted from 
military service, J 154, 
156. 

Jews, U 6, 8, 9; expulsions 

of, from Rome, J 7, 103, 

188-190, 222, 228-281, 235, 

280; I 34; the mechan- 

ics of former times, J 40, 

195, 881; not admitted to 

office in Ttaly, 16, 28; ad- 

mitted to office in ’Asia, 16; 

civil rights of, at Antioch, 

41; national rite of, for- 

bidden, 14, 15, 821, 325; 

not permitted to visit Je- 

rusalem, 344; feeling tow- 

ards, under Trajan, 10; 

under Hadrian, 329; at- 

tend Czesar’s funeral, 6, 

154; average character 

above that of heathens, 27- 

82; views of, compared 

with Stoic views, 42-61; 

and with heathen views, 

17-20, 24, 27; their views 

of future life, 572, 573; of 

the ceremonial law, 467, 

468, 482; of omens, 61, 62; 

tax on, 281; some of them 

soothsayers, 87, 3883 lik- 

ened to philosophers, 382, 

883; rebellion of, under 

Nero, 244, 545-560 ; under 

Hadrian, 65, 68, 325-829 ; 

controversy with, U 38- 

44, 71; aided by heath- 

ens, J 327; their physi- 

cians, 871; see Revolt. 

Jews, modern, Gee ah 
China, iii, iv; Meson plae 
mian, ’303 : the Liberal or 
Liberalist, 24, 58, 4838; I 


Joazar, J 554. 

Job,* J 82. 

Joel,* J 264. 

John, son of Levi, J 546, 
553, 558. 

John, "* the apostle, J 256- 
258, 442; Gospel of, 3, 238, 
270, 333, 463, 469; I 31, 
58, 65, 76, 1H. 119, 123; 
150, 184, 185, 188,” 189, 
199) 204’; Epistle of, 5 i 
187; I 58, 93. 

John, style of, I 92. 

John, the Baptist, I 38, 48, 
49, 74, 94, 98, 101, 154, 
155, 156, 173; 0 153. 

John, writer of the Apoca- 
lypse, J 255-258, 261-263. 


Jonathan, high-priest, I 155. 

Jones, I 161. 

Joppa, I 95, 

Jordan, J 345, 560; I 49; 
takes fire, 175. 

Joseph, J 345, 

Joseph, the carpenter, J 
ved T 108, 115, 116, 126, 

2, 171, 202. 

Feaech of Arimathea 
88, 134, 135, 136, 138, 1 730? 
140, 142. 

Josephus,* J 34, 44, 67, 68, 
71, 96, 108, 120, 148, 154— 


156, 163-165, '180, 189, 
190, 219, 237, 245, 253) 
261, 811, 381, 404, 412) 
465, 472, 516, 522, 551, 
552, 653-560; I 34, 65, 


74, 79, 158; when born, 
J 561; his lack of princi- 
ple, 553, 554; in service of 
conservatives, 244, 548; 
heads the revolutionists, 
548 ; inconsistency of, 114: 
self-contradictions of, 549, 
550, 553-558 ; alleged pre- 
diction by, 559; interpo- 
lations of, I 6, 153-157 ; 


U 163; his discourse on 
Hades, 163. 

Joshua, E 75; 1983 see 
Jesus. 


seen: J 244, 549, 554, 


, 5 MW. 
Jove, J 290, 460. 
Jucundus, J 547. 
ae J 143, 156, 195, 344, 


Judah, I 22. 

Judaicus, J 273. 

Judaism, J 5, 99, 282, 262, 
567 ; did it influence Orien- 
tal nations? iii; conver- 
sions to, 131; become 
illegal, 7, 141; persecution 
of its converts, 181, 190, 
241, 281; hellenistic, 358 ; 
sacerdotal and ceremonial, 
24, 391. 

Judas, I 158, 1 

Judas Iscariot, a, 89, 90, 
112, 158. 

Jude, Ep. of,* I 57; see 
Adumbrations. 

Judgment, A, J 61. 

Judgment, The, J 405, 424, 
496-429, 448, 483, 485, 
568, 571, 572; "L173. 

Judiciary, ST 287. 

Judson, U Vii. 

Julia, daughter of Augustus, 
J iv, 34, 168, 517. 

Julia, granddaughter of Ti- 
berius, J iv, 241, 518 

Julia Sabina, J iv. 

Julian, the Chaldean, J 39; 
T 167. 

Julianus, J 171. 
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Julius Antonius, J 164. 

July, J 109, 148; fourth of, 
489. 

Junia, J 296, 514. 

Juno, J 226, 396, 446, 494. 

Jupiter, J 3, 278, 277, 388, 
878, 418, 421, 512; I 22 ; 
Stoic use of term, fi 46, 52, 
58, 60, 63, 290, 338. 

Jupiter ‘Capitolinus, J 204; 
I 65 


Jupiter Pluvius, I 167. 
Jupiter, priest of, J 179,197, 
198; priesthood of, 169, 


197; temple of, 301; at 
Jerusalem, 3825-327; at 
Rome, 204. 


Jurists, J 171-178. 

Justice loves openness, J 
516. 

Justinian, J 173. 

Justin Martyr,* J 70, 182, 
152, 256, 341, 345,” 351, 
354, 406, 441, 572; I 17, 
19, '28, 34, 87, 43, 50, 61, 
52, 75, 78, 180, 167, 115, 
178, 190, 195, 197, 198, 199, 
200, 208, 204 ; U 8, 9, 31, 
38, "42, 66, 67, 81, 95, 113, 
116, 182, Page: 145," 146, 
150; 152? 154, 157, 158; 
thinks that the J ust and 
Prophets of Judaism were 
subject to demons at death, 
42, 1382; claims Socrates 
and others as Christians, 
147; his view of the Mo- 
saic Law, 151. 

Just Men, Bi 485; 112, 13, 
44, 60; U 5, 9, alii 12; 
technical meaning of, 9, 
21; two ages of, 159; U 
11, 56. 

Just:-People, J 495. 

Justus, J 559. 

Juyenal,* J 36, 67, 181, 457. 


Karirs, J 389. 
Kaltwasser. J 295. 
Kane, Dr. J 390. 

Kaye, I 19, 22, 28, 24, 25, 
26; U 17, 119, 147. 

Kingdom of God, J 421, 426; 
from the East, 485, 486; 
of immortal king, 121. 

King, on Apostles’ Creed, 
U 52, 181. 

King for the Romans, ex- 
pected from the East, J 
42, 54, 117, 128, 148-145, 
452. 

King from the East, I 207. 

Kings from the East, J 264. 

Kings, Book of, J 123, 264. 

Kneeling forbidden on Sun- 
day, U 77, 78. 

Koenig, U v, 166. 

Koenigsberg, T 211, 
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Koethe’s Concordia, U 166, 
167. 

Kuhnapfel, Rudolph, I 211. 

Lasro, Pomponius, J 506, 
507. 

Labeo, the Jurist, J 161, 
162, 163, 171, 172, 519. 

Labeo, Titidius, J igi. 

Labienus, Titus, J 94. 

Laboring ‘classes, J 378, 379. 

Laco, J 524-526 

Lactantius, *J "349, 387, 398, 
404, 405, 406, 408, "410, 
414; 422-426, 4382, 486, 
441) 444, 453, 454: I 13) 
32 174, 300, 205 ; U3, 31. 

Lahore, 1151 

La Lande, J 363. 

Lamech, J 484. 

Lamentations, * J 435. 

Lamprias,* ei 18, 158; 
brother or son of Plutarch, 
287, 288. 

Lamson, J 345, 474; I 2, 22, 
28, 27, 70. 

Lang, Dr. , J 389. 

Language, value of, J 365. 

Lanuvium, J 396. 

Laodicea, J 33, 262; Coun- 
cil of, i 45. 

La Place, J 363. 

Lardner, "J 230; IT 149, 167. 

Last Time, Times, J 250, 
497. 

Latins, J 450, 452, 494, 548. 

Latin Versions, U 72 

Latona, J 396. 

Laughter, religious, J 452. 

Laurence, J 150, 182, 134, 
482; 1169; U 146. 

Law, Ceremonial, Jewish, 
Mosaic, J 17, 24, 189, 234, 
346, 391-393, 467. 468, 482 ; 
I 6, 8, 9, 10, 11, 13, 46, 47, 
56, 59, 60, 66, 67, 78, 
119, 178; new, 111, 206 ; 
Roman, 64, 164; none 
given by heathen deities, 
20; given through an 
angel, 24; a hindrance to 
the spread of Judaism, J 
82; binding only on de- 
scendants of Abraham, 24, 
250, 348; observance of, 
deemed unessential, 482, 
483, 485; book of the, L 
142; of God, 173, 175. 

Law, civil or "Roman, J iv, 
76, 111, 173, 174, 232, 234, 
306, 477. 

Law, election, J 153. 

Law, moral, J 21-24, 250, 


Law, of nature, J 173, 174; 
of universe, 174; of na- 
tions, 174, 

Law- less, J 429, 468; I 56, 
57, 174, 177. 


INDEX III. 


Law-lessness, J 187, 236, 
467; 1 56. 

Law-less One, J 236, 256; I 
32, 34. 

Lawyers, J 208 

Lazarus, I 111, 22 , 125, 146. 


Learning, encouragement of, 
J 278. 


Lebbeus, I 158. 

Le Clere, J 393. 

Lee, Richard H. scree 

Legislation, special, J 477. 

Le Grou, J 579. 

Le Maire, J 418; 451. 

Le Nourry, J 502. 

la 154; 16, 42, 84, 

Lepidus, J 156, 165, 447. 

Lepidus, J 476, 532. 

Lepidus Emilius, J 510. 

Lesbos, J 541. 

Leviticus, * J 53, 546. 

Lexicon, Pierer’s, eG: 

Lex Julia, J 170. 

Lex Mundi, J 174. 

Lex Nature, J 178, 174. 

Lex Papia Poppe J 31, 170. 

Leyden, J 129; 

Liberalists ; see ere 

Liberate, U 27, 28, 33, 34, 
40, 41, 48, 45, 67, 68. 

Liberation, U 29, 41, 49, 54, 
57, 60, 68, 71, 95, 96; from 
the Underworld, depended 
on acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, 54, 55; origin of a 
belief in it, 54. 

Liberator ; see Christ. 

Libertines, synagogues of, 
J 24. 

Liberty, spirit of, J 363. 

Libo, J 479. 

Libraries, publie, od _11,. 14, 
73, 93, 180, 2 275, 278, 302; 
none in Greece, 589 ; re- 
placed by Domitian, 278. 

Library, I 216, 217; Vati- 
can, 203. 

Libya, J 164. 

Licinianus, J 296. 

See and Scott, J 566; I 

1 
Life, U 56,57, 69, 128, 148- 
52; a Gnostic term, 
354; meaning of, U 54, 
112, ”148- 151; according to 
the ’Valentinians, 26, 123. 

Lightfoot, U 58. 

Lincoln, A., J 219. 

Lincoln’ Kaye ; see Kaye. 

Lion, allegory’ of, J 133, 134. 

Liris, J 77. 

Literary marts in Italy con- 
trolled largely by the aris- 
tocracy, J 28, 89. 

Literature, suppression of, 
J 89, 93-95, 165. 

Livia, Junior, or Livilla, J 
iv, 181, 517, 529, 538, 540. 


t 





Livia, mother of Tiberius, 
J 160, 170, 517-520, 530; 
termed Ulysses in petti- 
coats, 517. 

Livy,* J. 176, 179, 208. 

Lobby, J 417. 

Locke, 1208. 

Logos, J 50, 256, 350, 353- 
355, 858, 448, 460, 466, 470 ; 
I 20, 47, 75, 76, 177, 190- 
199. 

London, census of, J 557. 

Longfellow, J 474. 

Longinus, J 171. 

Longinus Cassius, J 521. 

Longinus, C. C., J 171. 

Longinus, Centurion, I 182. 

Loomis, Geo., J 384. 

Lord, J 312, 540; meaning 
of term, I pe 

Lord's day, J 70; I 44, 45, 
84, 110, et 138 ; customs 
of, U7 


Lord’s Sunes I 49, 50, 51, 
74. 


Louis XVII., J 491. 

Love, altar to, = 26. 

Low Countries, I 208. 

Lowrie, W. H., J 2, 8. 

Lowth, "I 435. 

Lucifer, J 570. 

Lucilius, J 49,) 242) Tig 
168. 

Lucius, J 321. 

Lucius, a Christian, I 198. 

Lucuas,J 322, 323. 

Luecke, J 483; U 171. 

Luke,* J 70, 233, 256, 334, 
449 516, 544, 587; I 65, 
74, 85, 86, 90, 92, 95, 107, 
112, 124, 154, 184185, 186; 
187, 188, 189, 204. 

Luperealia, J 169. 

Lupus, J 108, 322. 

Lusitanica, I 151. 

Lutatius, J 195. 

Luther, U 166, 167. 

Lutheran Quarterly, I 172. 

Lutherans, U 165-167. 

Luxury, J 89-92. 

Lycia, J 496. 

Lydia, J 471 

Lydians, J 152. 

Lyell, J'10, 91, 92. 

Lygdus, J 538 

Lyons, ee ‘207, 292, 335 ; 
I 4, 

Gane see Alexander. 

Lystra, I 21. 


Maceponia, J 85, 229, 231, 
240, 249, 368, 528; see 
Months. 

Macedonius, U 161. 

Macer, Pompeius, J 98. 

Macherus, I 155. 

Macknight, I 207. 

Macrinus, J 302. 
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WORDS AND SUBJECTS. 


Macro, J 102-105, 206, 207, 
520, 524-527, 531, 536. 

Madrid, J 322. 

Mecenas, J 13, 14; I 82. 

Magi, J 568. 

Magicians, J 38, 249, 250, 

Majestatis, J 481. 

Malcom, J iv; U vi. 

Mallus, J 11. 

Maluginensis, Servius, J 197. 

Mamire, J 345. 

Man, an xon, I 50; creation 
of, iv. 

Manasseh, I 169, 170. 

Mandelium, I 109, 110. 

Mandeville, J 363. 

Manes (ep. Dispute), U 26. 

Manichexans, U 13, 26-28, 
109, 113. 

Manitou, J 390. 

Meplcingy classes of, J 335, 

6 


Manuscripts, endings of, J 
269. 

Man-woman, J 569, 570. 

Marah, J 345, 346. 

Maran, J 412, 441. 

Marathus, J 145. 

Mare Antonine; see Antoni- 
nus, Marcus. 

Marcellus, J 7, 8, 154. 

Marcion, J 331-334, 336; 
L717, 107, 184, 185, 187; 
U4, 7, 8, 19, 53, 54, 59, 
63, 96, 98, 104, 105, 129, 
18), 131, 152, 153; willing 
to use other Gospels than 
Luke’s, 7; thinks that the 
Creator’s places of reward 
and punishment for the 
Jews were in the Under- 
world, 118, 114, 121, 122; 
that the Old ‘Testament 
Just, Patriarchs and 
Prophets did not listen to 
Christ below, 5; and were 
not liberated, 5; his view 
of Satan, 63, 64, 106; 
erases the Saviour’s words 
to the thief, 139, 

Marcionite, martyrdom of a, 


5. 
Marcionites, J 54, 331-336; 
I 185, 188; U 4, 19, 113- 
114, 146. 
Marcomannia, J 564. 
Marcomannian war, J 545. 
cece prefect of Syria, J 


Marius, J 121. 

Marius, Sextus, J 528. 

Mark,* J 35, 442, 516, 544, 
545; I 44, 47, 49, 65, 86, 
92, 124, 184, 185, 186, 202, 
203, 204, 205; Epitome 
subjoined to, 90, 91. 

Marpessus, J 440. 

Marriage relation, J 169, 
170, 173, 880; appreciated 





by Jews, 31, 178; less so 
by heathens, 31; Gnostic 
view of, 385; Plato’s view 
of, 578; Paul’s view of, 
51 


Martyrs, J 335; privilege of, 
270; 62,68, 99, 111. 
Martyrdom, J o4, 2388, 2638. 
Mary, I 88, 89, 108, 115, 116, 
130, 182,135, 171, 202. 
Mary Magdalene, I 88, 89, 90. 

Massachusetts, I 21z, 

Massachusetts Hist. Society, 
I 218. 

Master-God, I 52, 200, 205. 

Maternus; see Firmicus. 

Mathematicians, J 587, 588. 

Matter, Gnostic view of, J 


332. 

Matthew,* J 38,236, 255,394, 
442, 516, 644: 138, 47,57, 
60, 65, 86, 92, 124, 132° 
140, 154, 182, 184, 185, 185, 
187, 188, 189, 201, 204 206. 

Matthias, I 187. 

Maupertuis, J 364. 

Mauricus, Junius, J 284,293. 

Maximus, J 492. 

Maximus, wifé’s funeral, J 
314, 

May, S. J., J 376, 377. 

a offered to idols, I 8, 9, 


Mechanic occupations, J 40, 
67, 881. 

Medes, J 151, 264, 494, 

Medhurst, J 2, 3, 52, 384, 

Medical writers, J 371. 

Medicine, J 368, 370. 

Mediterranean, J 124, 

Megasthenes, J 383. 

Melito, J 70,474,475 ; 1198, 
194, 218. 

Memoirs, by Tiberius, J 520, 
524, 534. 

Memphis, J 272. 

Menander, Pseudo, J 339, 
B41. 

Mercieres, I 209. 

Mercury, a god, J 68, 64, 
289, 396; a planet, I 76; 
U 164; document in name 
of, 146. 

Mercury-Venus, J 570. 

Mercury ; see Hermes. 

Merivale, J 330, 534. 

Messala, J 12; I 164. 

Messalina, J 240. 

Messiah, J 54, 233, 338, 425, 
501; Jews expected him 
to be human, 132-134 ; 
no prediction of, in Ery- 
threean verses, 425. 

Messianic excitement or ex- 
pectation, J 128, 144, 145, 
147, 229, 281, 285, 248, 259, 
550, 560. 

Methodius,* U 71, 107, 157. 

Mexico, J 376. 
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Micah,* J 24, 51. 
Abeba, J 427; I 169; U 
56 


Middle Space, J 384; U 19, 
20, 21, 22, 25, 26, 128, 124, 
125. 

Middleton, J 345; I 144. 

Miletus, J 204, 249. 

Millennium, J 45, (125%), 
256, 268, 848, 412,'421, 430, 
499, 572; 131, 82; U $1, 
157, 159. 

Milne, J 2. 

Milner, U iv. 

Minerva, J 201, 226, 277, 
446; priestess of, 530. 

Minos, J 572; 125. 

Minucius Felix,* I 26, 47; 
U 109. 146. 

Mirabeau, J 363. 

Miracles, J 266, 267 ; L iv, 
2, 8, 4, 122, 128, 124; 
pseudo, J 544. 

Misenum, J 522. 

Mitchell, J 388; I 218. 

Mithridates, J 143, 144, 

Modestus, Metius, J 312. 

Moehler, U 5, 140. 

Meoesia, J 507. 

Moffat, J 8, 389. 

Mohammed, J 390. : 

Mohammedans, J 15, 370. 

Monarchy, a_ theological 
term, J 357, 359. 

Money, the Sacred, I 158. 

Monks, J 370. 

Monotheism, J 2, 14, 29, 30, 
66, 117, 142, 160-170, 175, 
3807, 347, 867, 869, 381, 386- 
888, 394, 460-462; I 16, 
19, 57, 58, 67, 73, 81, 208; 
Christian, J 462; origin 
of, 388, 392, 

Monotheist, Monotheists, J 
283, 378, 874; I 14,15, 16, 
19, 57,58, 69, 114, 124, 134, 
194, 205 ; expelled, J 279- 
281; recalled by Domitian, 
280; by Nerva, 286; re- 
wards of, 480 ; privilege of, 
431 ; the twelve, 1115, 116, 
117, 125; see Gentile. 

Monotheistic associations, J 
222, 223. 

Monotheistic verses, J 387- 
3841, 

Monte Cassino, J 870. 

Montfaucon, J iv. 

Months, Macedonian, J 554, 
555; I 74. 

Moore, J 182. 

Moors, J 564. 

Moralearnestness,J 506-509, 
512, 518, 515. 

Moral evil, J 47, 48, 482. 

Moral purpose, J 884, 3886, 
887 ; aids mental develop- 
ment, 364, 367. 

Moral Ruler, acknowledged 
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by communities only 
which believe in revela- 
tion, J 17, 390; L iii; ef- 
fect of belief in, J 2, 27, 
47, 60, 3886, 3887. 

Moral sense (cep. Conscience), 
J 16, 28, 29, 195, 384, 385, 
478, 479; addressed by 
Jewish revelation, 5, 16, 
17, 29, 61, 157, 891; and 
by Christianity, 5, 3891; 
recognized by Jews as 
binding, 28; not so rec- 
ognized by heathens, 29 ; 
not absent from heathens, 
178. 

Moral teachings, J 456-458. 

Moreri, U 182. 

Morimo, J 389. 

Morrison, J 2, 52. 

Mortality, U 382, 56, 148- 
152; means human na- 
ture, 148. 

Mosaic revelation, J 17, 391, 
398, 394. 

Moses, J 38, 318, 338, 351, 
855, 893, 427, 444, 464; 1 
iii, 8, 10, 12, 18, 18, 19, 22, 
38, 41, 48, 47, 59, 67, 73, 
120, 122, 148, 191, 192; 
U 9; institutions of, not 
essential, 7, 8, 11, 12; nor 
sufficient, 151. 

Mosheim, Aig 95; I 15, 188, 
218; U iv, 98, 165. 

Mother of the Gods, J 3li; 
a large stone, 398. 

Motion, origin of, J 573-5765. 

Mount Cezelius, J 511. 

Mount Ida, J 397, 440. 

Mount Sion, J 551. 

Mourning, er 518; a ques- 
tion of politics, "949, 527, 
535. 

Mucianus, J 10, 54, 270, 271, 
559. 

Muenscher, I xvi; U 102. 

Munchausen, J 555. 

Murdock, J 95; U 48. 

Musa, Emilia, J 510. 

Muszeus, J 337 

Music, means arguments, J 
579. 

Musonius; see Rufus. 

Myrrhina, J 122 

Mysia, J 368. 

Mystics, I 188. 

Mythology, J 566. 


NaBATHEANS, J 47, 185. 

Nahum,* J 570. 

Naples, J 139. 

Narbata, J 547. 

Narcissus, J 78. 

Nartz, I 211. 

Nation, meaning Christians, 
J 474, 

Nations, meaning Gentiles, 
J 406, 472. 
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Nature, J 388; identified 
with God, 64 ; ‘law of, 178, 
174; beauties of" 373, 3rd. 

Naumachia, J 80. 

Naval battle, J 77. 

Nazarene, J 319. 

Nazarenes, I 152, 186. 

Nazareth, T 171, 201. 

Neander, U iv, 5, 120, 126. 

Nepos, Marius, J 511. 

Neptune, J 189, 396, 495. 

Neratius, Priscus, =i 171. 

Nero, son of Germanicus, J 
530. 

Nero, Emperor, J 78, 82, 87, 
137, 227, 241-254, 490; 1 
35, 65, 162, 163, 164, 165; 
expected return of, i 128, 
491-504 ; rebellion under, 
9, 222, 545-560 ; his gold 
en palace burnt, 299 ; will 
assume to be Christ, 501; 
precursor of the Devil, 508; 
praises Jews, 494. 

Neros, pseudo, "J 492. 

Nerva the Emperor, J 10,14, 
80, 87, 280, 286, "998, 308, 
321, 35, 621, 564. 

Nerva, the father, J 171, 519, 
520-522. 

Nerva, the son, J 171. 

Newcome, J 471. 

New Jersey, I 211. 

New Testament, J 894; 
Apocryphal, T 161, 182. 

New Year’s, J 489. 

New York Tribune, J 322, 
590. 

Niczea, J 301, 303. 

Nicholas, J 577. 

Nicodemus, I 106, 107, 108, 
121, 122, 123, 125, 134, 
135, 142; Gospel of, 4,5; 
U 154. 

Nicolaitans, J 262, 263. 

Nicolaus, J 165. 

Nicomachus, J 368. 

Nicomedia, J 41, 301, 3802. 

Nicopolis, J 249, 523. 

Nicostratus, J 839. 

Niebuhr, J 297, 298. 

Nile, J 152, 324, 

Noachic deluge, J 55, 403, 
411. 

Noachic Sibyl, J 446. 

Noah, J 24, 55, 404, 411, 446, 
472; I 12, 18, 18, 39, 59, 
148, 200; U 5, 8, 12; a 
preacher of Justice or 
Rectitude, J 485. 

Norton, J 331, 334, 335, 336, 
346, 350, 851, 858, 364, 470; 
I 21, 41, 50, 71, 78, 92, 182, 
ae 186, 201, 204, 208 ; U 

147. 

Novatian, U 71, 161-162. 

Noyes, J 495. 

Numa Pompilius, J 98, 401. 

Numenius, J 45, 


Numerals, Arabic, J iy. 


Oatus, J 34, 35. ag 

Occia, J 190. 

Ocellate, J 296. 

Octavia, J 520. 

Ocienas buildings burned,J 
ioe 


Octavius, Caius, father of 
Augustus, J 146. 

Octavius, Cneius, J 121. 

Octavius, Cneius, oe of 
the above, J 402. 

Octavius, Marcus, J 402, 

Octavius, Publius, J 

Ode, Centennial, co ASL 452, 

Odoacer, J 387. 

(Edipus. "J 590. 

Offering, J 462; U 85, 86; 
ep. Sacrifice. 


| Ogdoad, J 334, 354; I 50; 
U 26, 128. 


Old Testament, J 28, 45, 51, 
58, 122, 166, 260, 264, 445 ; 
appealed to moral sense, 
157; extravagant use of, 
344-848 ; teachings of, 419, 
438 ; predictions in, I 7, 
14, 17, 87, 38, 39, 85, 205 } 
Justin’s view of, 199. 

Omens, J 18, 57, 61, 62, 68, 
226- 928, 290, 291, 310. 

One Hundred. Court of, J 
276, 312, 313, 478. 

Ophites, I 180: 

Opimius, L., J 210. 

Oppesttion lines, J 484, 451- 
5 


Opsopeeus, J 403, 407, 417, 
420, 489, 440; U 187. 

Oracle, Pythian, J 408, 404 ; 
unable to tell truth, 157, 
158. 

Oracies, J 168, 169; I 24; 
proceed from demons, J 
288; extinction of, 157, 158, 
168, 175, 287-290, 440. 

Orae les, Sibylline ; see Sibyl- 
line Oracles. 

Oratio ad Greecos,* I 75, 193. 

Oreus, U 114, 149. 

Oriental Church, J 348; for- 
bids eating blood, 15. 

Oriental countries, J 568. 

Origen,* J 38, 252, 356, 374, 
462, 474, 488; 1 16, 26, 39, 
47 , 68, (uh 78, 186, 187, 189; 
204, 305, 218; U ibe 16, 
29, "30, 31, 32, 33, 35, 37, 
44 47, 50, 59, 60, 62, 64, 65, 
66, 68, 73, 78, 79, 85, 87,88, 
89, 91°98. 94, 109, 111, 121, 
125, 138, 145, 149, 159, 172 
173’; allegorizes Jericho, 
Egypt, etc., 28, 24, 145 } 
expatiates on the blood, 
as containing the soul, 88; 
his view of Adam’s fall and 
its consequences, 24, 103; 


WORDS AND SUBJECTS. 


his method of quoting 
Scripture, 188; mistake 
concerning him, 102 ; view 
of opponents mentioned by 
him, 44, 45, 112. . 


Paris, a freedman, J 87. 
Parliament, J 192, 479, 563. 
Parthia, J 186. 


Parthians, J 185, 187, 264, 
274, 487, 489, 492 ; king of, 
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Pearson, U 27, 168; he mis- 
takes as to the belief of the 
Fathers, 52-538, 128-129. 

Pedanius Secundus, J 88, 

Pedo, J 321. 


492, 493. 
Passover, J 6, 151, 152, 
546; 1133. 
Passow, J 29, 471, 496. 
Patmos, J 261. 


Pegasus, J 171; I 28. 

Pella, J 560. 

Penelope, J 289. 

Penitent thief, U 188, 156. 
Pennsylvania, Western, J 


Originator, J 324. 
Orion cols 14s. 
cS a * J 129, 252; I 65, 


Orpheus, J 577; Pseudo,* 


229, 


337 ; I 179. Patriarchs, J 350, 356, 485 ; 512. 
Orthodox, I 194; see Catho- T 38, 59, 148, 192. Pennus, Pompeius, J 210, 
lics, Patriarchs and Prophets (ep. | Penny Cyclopedia, J 590. 
Oxthodexnerinha, T 143, 144, Abraham, Prophets), I 31; | Pentateuch, J 393. 
145, punished in and liberated | People, J 184; I 31, 115, 
Otho, F386, 85, 108, 128, 127, from the Underworld ac- 173; U 6, 48, 50, 146, 158; 
131, 490, 495. ae ee Manicheeans, meaning Gentiles, ay 124” 
Otto, J 338, 355, 441, 461; U 27-28; rewarded there,| 406, 407 ; ; me: aning Jews, 
U 119. but not liberated, accord- 350, 406, 486; the wise, 


ing to Marcion, see Mar- 497. 

cion; according to the People of God, J 265, 268, 

Catholics, they listened to 270. 

Christ and were liberated, Peoples, meaning Jews, J 

8-18; a few of them, ac-| 472, 494, 495. 

cording to some Catholics, Peoples, The, U 172. 

did not go to the Under- | Persea, J 560. 

world, 45, 46,47 ; whether | Peregrinum, J 14; ep. For- 

controlled by evil spirits eign. 

at death, see Samuel. Pergamus, J 11, 262. 
Patriarchs of the Gentiles, | Peripateties, J 382; G8. 


Outsiders, J 463. 
Overwork, J 378, 380. 


Pacrinus, J 331. 

Palatine Hill, J 202, 330, 
Palatium, J 200, 543. 
Palestine, J 128, 382, 573, 
Paley, I 62. 

Pare ‘Sunday, I 84, 110. 
Palm-trees SOYeRGy, J 346, 
Palodes, J 289. 





Pamphilus, J 339, 340. U 18. Perseus, J 4 
eo J 327. Patriarchs, Testaments of ; | Perseus, wi 98 
Pan, J 28 see Testaments. Persia, ay 47, 44 


6. 
Persians, J 152, 494, 568. 
Peschito, U 48. 
Pessinus, J 397, 398. 
Pestilence at Rome, J 275, 
564. 
Peter, J 254, 545; I 8, 11, 
46, 50, 56, 69, 90, 92, 112 


Panzetius, = 41, 61. 
Pandateria, J 280, 529, 
Pandemonium, J 240. 
Pannonians, J 517. 
Pantznus, I 187. 
Pantheists, J 11, 59. 
Paphos, J 323, 497. 


Patricianism, J 79 ; opposes 
improvement, 5, 11, 35; 
severe towards slaves, 86, 


Patrician party (cp. Senate), 
J 396, 447 ; prosecutes op- 
ponents for unbelief, 8 ; 


Papias,* I 31, 32. 

Papinius, Sextus, J 213. 
Paradise, I 132; U 10, 18, 
20, 24) Sie 101, 112 156, 
164; - its locality according 
to Jews, 102,103; accord- 
ing to Paul, 101-103 ; ac- 
cording to Christians, ‘101- 
109; placed south of the 
torrid zone by Tertullian, 
J 431; U 108; whether 
an intermediate abode, 104, 
109-112; the Martyr’s priv. 
ilege, see Martyrs ; Adam’s 
ejection from, 24, 70, 103, 
108; restoration to, 53 ; 
Christ opens the way to 
it, 47; a new priest, ac- 
cording to the Jews, was 
to do the same, 47; dif- 
ficulty in the Saviour’s 


words concerning it, 138; 
the penitent thief’s admis- 


sion to it, 138, 139, 156 ; 
Garden of, 108. 


Parents, duties of, J 378, 879; 
towards, 


considerateness 
374, 375, 419. 
Paris, J 10. 


sample of these charges, 
7,8; drives opponents from 
the Senate, 13; ignorant 
of religion which it up- 
holds, 10, 116; insincerity 
of, 114-116, 225 ; revolt of, 
181-188, 186-195, 522-531. 
Patrician rebellions, J 537. 
Patuleius, J 510. 
Paul (cp. Index of Scripture 
from Romans to Thessalo- 
nians), J 229, 231-240, 254, 
256, 257, 262,334, 381, 496, 
504; 19, 21, 28, 48, 44, 47, 
62, 68, 69, 73, 85, 91, 161- 
166, 188, 214; U 66, 101, 
102, 104, 105, 118, 153 ; his 
expectations at Rome, J 
248; disappointment of, 
248-251; did he teach the 
Liberation ? 2? UW 51, 52; seiz- 
ure ae marty rdom of," 
J 248-252, 545. 
Paul of Sete J 356. 
Paula, I 189. 
Paulina, J 190. 
Paullinus, Cc. S., I 166. 
Pausanias, J 4i7, 439. 
Paxi, J 289. 


187, 188, 202, 203; U_ 3, 
118; Ep. of,* J 256, 319, 
483 ; LT 56,57, 738; U 166- 
167 ; Sere d, J ie ; mar- 
tyrdom of, 252; addresses 
a Heathen mother, U 
126; his belief concerning 
Christ’s preaching to the 
spirits, 48-49; this belief 
was heretical, according to 
views of the second cen- 
tury, 128-129 ; was Clement 
afraid to quote it? 18,127; 
argument from  Peter’s 
yiew, for integrity of the 
Gospel, 137 


Peter, a, at Alexandria, J 


462. 


Peter, preaching of, J 475; 


F188; OW 16. 
Petillius, Lucius, J 401. 
Petillius, Quintus, J 401. 
Petronius, Publius, J 521. 
Petronius, J 216, 218-220, 
Pharaoh, I 122, 126. 
Pharisees, J 159 ; I 88, 112; 
their views accord with 
Stoic ones, J 42. 
Pharsalia, J 55, 435, 
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Phidias, J 873. 
Philemon, Ep. to, J 249; I 
64 


Philemon, Pseudo, J 339, 
3841. 

Philetus, J 250. 

Philip, J 560. 

Philip, a Greek, J 289. 

Philip, king, I 165. 

Philip, the apostle, J 229, 
238, 262; IL 184; daugh- 
ters of, 184. 

Philippi, J 231, 288, 249; I 
213. 


Philippians,* Ep. to, J 249. 

Philo,* J iv, 34, 85, 96-107, 
112, 168, 177, 204, 206, 
374, 516, 519; I 67; U 
105; his use of the term 
**Father,”’ J 53; identified 
with patricianism, 97 ; am- 
bassador from aristocratic 
conspirators, 102. f 

Philopatris, J 230. 

Philosophers, J 12, 54, 55, 
271, 2838, 3882, 388, 563; L 
67, 68 ; physical, 68. 

Philosophumena,* J 355, 
356; I 15,188; U 21, 26, 
88, 152. 

Philosophy, I 66-68; U 12, 
14; Seneca’s definition of, 
J 49; Greek, 178, 283, 312, 
383 ; I 66-68 ; Hebrew, 67 ; 
origin of, 66, 67 ; antiquity 
of, 66, 67 ; the gift of God 
to the Gentiles as a pre- 
paration for Christianity, 
U 148; derived from 
Christ, 147. 

Phineas, T 141. 

Phocylides, Pseudo, J 842, 
457, 459. 

Pheebus, J 407, 489. 

Pheenicia, J 184, 

Pheenix, U vi. 

Photius, U 17. 

Phrygia, J 41, 397. 

Physicians, J 13, 368, 370, 
371, 3883, 496,587, 588. 

Pierer’s Lexicon, I 6. 

Piety, towards God, J 448; 
to parents, 150, 448 ; to the 
state, 7, 838, 150; towards 
the gods, 26. 

Pilate, J 516; surrender of, 
I 146, 149; wife of, 87, 
114, 115, 121; see Acts of 
Pilate. 

Pilate’s Report, J 442; T5, 
17, 105, 142-149; U 136, 
154, 155. 

Pilot, term for God, J 51. 

Pindar, U 97. 

Pisan coins, J 129, 

Piso, J 181, 185, 187, 194, 
479, 480, 542; his trial, 
111, 112, 191-198; his 
character, 184, 515. 
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Pistus, J 559. 

Pittsburgh, J 521. 

Pius Aurelius, J 511. 

Place, The Place, U 128; 
Place of Souls, or Psychi- 
cal Place, 20, 24, 25; Su- 
percelestial Place of Plato, 
25; of the Valentinians, 
123; Holy Place, 118 ; Al- 
lotted Place, 117, 118; In- 
visible Place, 52, 117; 
Place of Glory, 118. 

Places (cp. Right Hand), 
three for men hereafter, 
U 108. 

Planetarium, J 59. 

Planetiades, J 290. 

Planets, names of, J 68, 484; 
U 153. 

Plato,* J 6, 25, 150, 203, 368, 
399, 418, 454, 464, 565, 568- 
580, 590; I 19, 68, 78, 81; 
his use of ‘‘ Father,” J 53, 
571; deems study of the 
universe unholy, 578; his 
views of God, 573, 574 ; his 
views of demons, I 26; 
treatise of, 16; U 2, 25, 
163. 

Platonies, I 68. 

Platonists, I 68. 

Plebeian chastity, altar to, J 
177, 178. 

Pleroma, J 334; I 77; U 
19, 20, 25, 26, 128, 124, 125. 

Pliny, Jun.,* J 36, 82, 131, 
200, 209, 286, 295, 296, 297° 
300-805, 312-318, 394, 564 ; 
erects a temple, 314 ; falsi- 
fies, 282. 

Pliny, Sen.,* J 18, 38, 92, 
186, 192, 209, 210, 228, 373, 
401, 519, 5388; 1 15, 69; a 
pantheist, J 11. 

Plutarch,* J 20, 47, 51, 65, 
87, 143, 283, 287, 288, 294, 
297, 305-310, 311, 408, 510, 
555 ; I 64; indecision of, J 
10; ridicules superstitious 
heathens, 306; and Jews, 
3805 


Poets, heathen, J 374. 

Pollio, establishes public li- 
brary, J 14; entertains 
Jewish princes, 73; father 
of Asinius Gallus, 180; his 
political position, 73. 

Pollio, Vitrusius, I 168. 

po a god, J 202, 221; I 

63 


Polybius, J 227. 

Polycarp,* I 55, 198, 198; 
U 118, 157; martyrdom 
of, J 319, 474. 

Polycles, J 570. 

Polycrates, J 204, 288, 

Polyhistor; see Solinus, 

Polytheism, J 159, 337, 461. 

Pompedius, J 212. 


Pompeianus, T 167. 

Pompeii, J 242. 

Pompeius Penuus, J 210. 

Pompey, J 68, 117, 122, 148, 
145, 146, 148, 149, 154, 155, 
204, 310, 450. 

Pompo, J 401. 

Pomponia, J iv; charged 
with foreign superstition, 
8, 211, 241, 242, 472. 

Pomponius, J 11, 200, 209- 
211, 241; I 69; charged 
with unbelief, J 8. 

Pomponius, M., J 12. 

Poppentus the jurist, J 

io. 

Pontia, J 530. 

Pontifex Maximus, J 165. 

Pontiffs, Heathen, J 564; 
Christian, 371. 

ronguey J 84, 118, 163, 231, 

Pope (the poet), J 388. 

Pope, the, J 261. 

Poppa, J 9, 242, 248, 250, 
253; a convert to Judaism, 
244, 245, 463. 

Popular Assemblies, J 109, 
UO 

Popular rights associated 
with Judaism, J 35. 

Pork, J 15, 305, 318; chief 
meat of Greeks and Ro- 
mans, 188, 189. 

Porphyry,* J 347, 348, 445. 

Portrait-painting, J 378, 519. 

Posidonius, J 41, 59, 61, 811. 

Pott, U 39, 128, 132. 

Powers (cp. Demons, Spirits, 
Prince), U 59, 92, 93, 95, 
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Practical monotheism, or 
Practical piety, J 250, 448, 
464-466, 496 ; L 57, 58, 73, 
146, 148, 180. 

Practical monotheists, J 124, 
418, 422, 423,466; U 121. 

Preeneste, J 195, 

Pretorian soldiers, J 532, 
537 ; guards, 526. 

Preetorium, I 114, 118, 119, 
120, 129, 145. 

Prayer, to whom offered, J 
465, 470; posture in, 343. 
Preaching of Christ below, 

U 48-49, 130-131. 

Preaching of Peter, J 475; 
I 188; U 15. 

Predictions, I 1, 72; see Old 
Testament. 

Preparation, IT 187. 

Presbyters, U 108. 

Priam, J 403, 420, 533. 

Priest, a, to introduce the 
new era, J 117; U 47. 

Priestley, U iv. 

Priests, J 362, 370. 

Primate of the Senate, J 518, 
5383, 534, 


Prince (cp. God) of this 
world, U 58, 59, 79, 80; 
of the Powers of the Air, 
59, 88, 84; of the Demons, 
58; of Darkness, 94, 

Priscilla, J 281, 

Priscus ; see Helvidius. 

Procla; see ce wife of. 

Proclus, J 5 

Proculus, J TA. 

ae denunciatory, J 
4! 


Prophet, false, J 266, 268. 

Prophet, The, J 359 ; "of God, 
502; ep. False, 

Hey true, or of truth, I 
15 

Panes spirit, J 354, 355, 
47 


Prophets (ep. oo 
Abraham, Samuel), J 
117, 148, 166, 425; I 59, 
67, 120; “false, J 289; of 
evil, 147 ; needed as 
Christ’s precursors below, 
U 44-47. 

Prosecutors on shares, J 194, 
208, 475-481, 532. 

Proselytes, J 159, 471; I 
116. 

Protestant EpiscopalChurch, 
U 170,171. 

Protestants unwilling to ac- 
knowledge a liberation, U 
52, 165; their views of 
Christ’s descent, 165-171, 

Protogenes, J 94. 

Proverbs,* a 82, 435. 

Providence, J 47, 59, 358, 
566, 568, 571; T 200. 

Proxenus, Jd 368. 

Prusa, J 302, 304. 

Prusias, J 302. 

Prussia, J 52; I 211, 212. 

Psalms,* J 51, 128, "435 ; L 
132, 152. 

Pseudo heathen documents, 
J 336-348, 456-459, 

Ptolemais, J 220. 

Ptolemy, J 560; U 21, 24; 
a Christian, I 198. 

Public Games ; ; see Games, 

Publicius Certus, J 318. 

Public spirit, no term for it 
in German, J 367. 

Punic War, J 195. 

Punishment of the wicked, 
J 429, 480; their relief, 
481, 

Punishments, J 75, 76, 285, 
361, 615; corporal, un- 
known under Tiberius, 506. 

Purgatory, J 428. 

Puteoli, J 205, 217. 

Putnam’s Monthly, J 491. 

Pyriphlegethon, I 25. 

Pythagoras, J 58, 401, 568 ; 
Pseudo, 840. 

Pythagoreans, I 68. 


WORDS AND SUBJECTS. 


Pythia ; see Oracle. 
Pythian Priestess, I 25, 


Quapratus, I 184. 
Queestiones et Respons. ad 
Orthodox.* U 77, 78, 182. 
Quietus or Cyetus, L., J 323. 
Quindecemvirs, J 400, 431. 

Quintilian,* J 536. 


Race, J 474; Third, I 56; 
Jewish, 127, 146 

Rachaab, I 109. 

Rain, bloody, J 124, 543. 

Ramsay, J 142. 

Ransom, U 16, 85-92, 95, 
118, 180, 182, 165, 

Ransomer ; see Christ. 

Raphael, J 427. 

Rasos or Rosos, I 180. 

Reason, J 50,174,354; 1 47, 
195, 196. 

Reate, I 163. 

Reconciliation to God, U 9$2- 
97. 

Rectitude, peeener of, J 485. 

Regicide, J 85, 8 

Regions, Lower, ce yale 

Regulus, J 242, 312, 318, 
524, 525, 527. 

Religion, fi 196; Greek, Ro- 
man, i 106 ; "tribes desti- 
tute of any, J 389. 

Renovation, The, J 45, 57, 
140, 485, 583; I 36. 

Republic, J 12 , 80, 194, 578 

Republican institutions, 
3867. 

Restoration, U 157. 

Resurrection, the, J 44, 57, 
129, 251, 421, 426, 427, 572, 
680; I 15, 45, 74; a Jew- 
ish doctrine, J 233; two- 
fold meaning of the Greek 
word, 60, 61; Stoic views 
of, 44; I 30; Jewish views 
of, J 45, 60, 499; ET 30; 
of Christians, I 30, 31; 
Tertullian’s view of, 
100 ; physical, J 60, 38438, 
427, 499; I 30,31; U 89, 
90, 97, 116, 156-161; of 
souls, U 159; a debt due 
the body; I 30; of Just 
coincident with that of 
Unjust, U 99, 116; earlier 
than the latter by 1000 
years, I 31, 34; U 100. 

Resurrection-body, spherical, 
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Resurrection of Lazarus, I 
125, 146; of Jesus, 85, 88, 
106, 120, 187, 188, 139, 142 ; 
of patriarchs and prophets 
accompanying it, 88, 148, 
149 ; ideas included under 
it, U 83. 

Resurrections, two, J 45,572. 
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Retribution, J 339, 340. 

Revelation, J 17, 60, 890, 
391, 394’; through “Moses, 
through Jesus, LT iii; none 
from heathen deities, 20. 

Reyvelation,* or Apocalypse, 
J 44, 70, 126, 186, 255-270, 
483, 486—~490. 

Revolt of Jews, under Nero, 
J 545-560; begun by for- 
eigners, 558 ; under Tra} an, 
821, 822 ; under Hadrian, 
325-329 ; under Antoninus 
Pius, 360. 

Rhadamanthus, J 572; I 25. 

Rheinwald, J 848, 844; I 
45, 46. 

Rhetoric, J 278; reception 
of, at Rome, 11, 18, 296; 
Asiatie school of, 297, 

Rhetoricians, J 588. 

Rhodes, J 41, 59, 67, 160, 
175, 860, 612, 514. 

Right and Left Hand, for 
heavenly and _ earthly 
places or things, I 21, 25, 


Robinson, Prof. E., I 151, 

Rogers, J 378. 

Roman ar istoeracy ; see Aris- 
tocracy. 

Roman Church, J 348, 344, 


Roman citizenship —_pur- 
chased, J 240. 
Roman Empire, I 61; the 


Wicked One, J 503, 504; 
its head the opponent of 
God, 221, 222, 285; new 
capital proposed, 214; 
erected, 869. 

Roman, fugitive, J 497; so- 
ciety, I 69; masters, 118; 
rule, 119; power, 159; goy- 
ernment, 208. 

Roman Law ; see Law. 

Ronee Ep. to, J 58, 151; 


T 43, 58. 
Romans, I 56, 82, 173, 208. 
Rome, I 17, 28, 34, 68, 156, 


203 ; fire at, J 80, 243, 274, 
275, 860, 545 ; anticipated 
destruction of, iii, 118, 120- 
135, 268, 489, 498, 562; I 
88; how made eternal, J 
820. 

Rome, Papal, J 384. 

Routh, J 856; I 46, 47,198, 
194, 198; U 109. 

Rubellius Bl: andus, J 521. 

Rubrius, J 8. 

Rufinus, U 161, 162. 

Rufinus, Trebonius, J 292, 
293. 

Rufus, I 129. 

Rufus, Musonius, J 55, 65, 
284. 

Rufus, a senator, J 451. 

Rule of Faith *U 71, 161, 
162. 
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Russia, J 95, 577. 
Rusticus Arulenus, J 283, 
284. 


Sapaotu, J 414, 428. 

Sabazian Jove, J 141, 195. 

Sabbath, J 70, 158, 160, 164, 
234, 239, 240, 262, 805, 318, 
344, 359, 261, 482; I 9,11, 
12, 13, 32, 42, 48, 44, 45, 
84, 108, 109, 118, 128, 136, 
137, 188, 146, 147, 148; 
term for Sunday, 44; ces 
sation from labor on, 42, 
111; burning of lamps on 
the, J 67, 228; observance 
of, said to have begun with 
Moses, 343. 

Sabina, Julia, J iv. 

Sabinus, J 108. 

Sabinus, Masurius, J 171. 

Sabinus, Poppzeus, J 528. 

Sacrifice, J 339, 340. 

Sacrifice or Sacrifices, I 9, 
13, 21, 25, 206; U 85, 86; 
not commanded by God, J 
362, 391, 392, 457; a right 
life better than, 438, 461; 
heathen, 275, 277, 407, 455. 

Sacrifices to Domitian, J 285, 
286; to Caligula, 220, 221; 
to Augustus, 5386: to Se- 
janus, 518; forbidden by 
Tiberius, 518. 

Sadducees, J 44; I 157. 

Salamis, J 328, 497. 

Sallust, J 121. 

Salvation and being saved 
U 5, 6, 14, 15, 24, 28, 37, 
39, 40, 41, 43, 46, 53, 67, 
69, 186: meaning of these 
terms, 41, 127, 160. 

Salvation of the world, ef- 
fected by Christ’s descent 
to the Underworld, U 24, 
58, 127. 

Senuel, T1697 1705 158; 


Samaria, J 285; I 34. 

Samaritans, I 34. 

Samius, J 478. 

Samos, J 204. 

Sampsigeramus, J 113. 

Sameul, J 331; I 28; did 
he go to the Underworld, 
U 30, 44-47 ; was he con- 
trolled by a demon, 42, 121, 
132. 

Samuel Aniensis, J 490. 

Sandars, J 83, 172-174. 

Sandwich Islands, J 590. 

Sanhedrim, J 106; 1138, 157. 

Sanvalle, J 322. 

Saracens, J 371. 

Sardians, J 164, 511. 

Sardinia, J 124, 188, 189, 
190. 

Sardis, J 154. 

Sarmatia, J 564. 
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Sarmatian war, J 561. 

Satan, J 48, 140, 250, 262, 
263, 265, 268, 889, 575 ; 1 
23, 70, 170; the angel of 
death, U 58; Lord of the 
Underworld, 59-64, 182, 
133; ruler of the Gentiles, 
58, 59; prince or ruler of 
this world or age, and of 
the Powers of the Air, 
see Prince; deceived as to 
Christ’s incarnation, 78- 

' 84, 92; why called a 
dragon, 80. 

Satan; see Devil, Cosmocra- 
tor, World-ruler. 

Satisfaction, its use by Ter- 
tullian, U 92. 

Saturday, J 68, 348. 

Saturn, J 152, 167, 412, 414, 
418; I 87; reign of, J 
572; Italy sacred to, 413; 
ignored by Augustus, 153 ; 
day of, 69; Hill of, 153; 
first king of Italy, 69; a 
planet, I 173. 

Saturnian kingdoms, J 414. 

Saturninus, J 189, 190. 

Saviour, J 33, 357, 453, 564; 
I 22, 76, 95, 149; the zon, 
171; acrostic on, J 444; 
Sibylline prediction of, 453. 

Savoy, J 124. 

Saxony, J 95. 

Seaurus, Mamer, J 530, 581. 

Schleiermacher, J 579. 

Schoettgen, U 153. 

School, J 385, 386. 


| Schools, J 378. 


Schroeckh, I 218. 

Scipio, Afr., Maj., J. 83, 115. 

Scipio, Afr., Min., J 83, 150. 

Scipio, C. Hispal., J 195. 

Scipios, J 136, 527. 

Scotland, J 389, 

Scripture, means O. T., J 
3848 


Sculpture, J 373. 

Scythia, Scythians, J 59, 280. 

Sebaste, J 546. 

Secular games, J 169. 

Secular Poem, J 451. 

Sedgwick, Miss, J 3879; I 

Sejanus, J 97, 98, 103-105, 
150, 211, 242, 520, 587; 
murdered by the Senate, 
104, 524-529. 

Seleucia, J 41. 

Self-culture, J 380. 

Self-motion, J 573. 

Semi-Jewish Christians, U 8. 

Semisch, U 116, 182, 158. 

Semler, I 69. 

Senate, J 213, 279, 397, 398, 
448 ; 1 15, 19, 20, 61, 167 ; 
remodelled by Julius Cz- 
sar, J 5; and by Vespa- 
sian, 10, 11; ejection from, 











of monotheists and friends 
of popular rights, v,6, 13, 
14, 108, 160-165, 476; con- 
victed by Caligula, 8, 208, 
212, 528, 5384; controlled old 
religion, 5, 6, 35; usurpa- 
tions by, 108-112; deemed 
to be the republic, 35, 437 ; 
its acts published under 
Julius Cesar, 938; ceased 
to be published under 
Augustus, 93, 161, 476; 
publication of its treasury 
disbursements, 519; rapid 
passing away of its mem- 
bers, 286, 287; murders a 
member, 212 ; controlled 
law-making, 531. 

Senatorial families, J 286. 

Senators, prop-rty qualifica- 
tion of, J 116, 161, 162, 
511; forbidden to visit 
Egypt, 100; or to leave 
Rome, 224; required to 
burn frankincense, 167; 
murdered by Claudius, 
214; by Patricians, 528. 

Seneca,* J 9, 42, 53, 58, 67, 
78,79, 84,188, 203, 204, 227, 
228, 229, 284, 241, 258, 530; 
his view of God, 59, 60; 
banished, 75; recalled, 227; 
pseudo letters of, I 4, 161- 
166. 


Senecio, Herennius, J 283, 
284, 296. 

Sepphoris, J 548, 558, 657, 
558 


Septa, J 204. 

Septimius, J 272. 

Septuagint, J 352, 502, 565 ; 
I 33, 182. 

Sepulchres, J 301, 802, 303. 

Serapion, I 187. 

Serapis, J 195, 324, 542-545, 

Serenus, Vibius, J 479, 480, 

Seres, J 473. 

Serica, J 474. 

Serranus, C. A., J 896. 

Sertorius, J 121. 

Servilius, Mareus, J 510. 

Servius Maluginensis, J 197. 

Seventh day, I 32, 173. 

Severus, J 96. 

Severus, Julius, J 326, 827, 
329. 

Severus, Sulpicius,* J 252. 

Sexes, relations of, I 8. 

Shadow, term for the Middle 
Space, U 22. 

Shanghai, J 384. 

Shang-te, Shin, J 2, 8, 52. 

Shepherd of Hermas; see 
Hermas. 

Shiloh, I 22, 

Siam, J iv. 

Sibyl, or Sibylla, J 142, 426; 
I 7,19, 71, 72, 188; U 164; 
names of, J 446; daugh- 


WORDS AND SUBJECTS. 


ter of Berosus, 337, 449; 
daughter-in-law of Noah, 
403, 411, 432; death-pen- 
alty for perusing her writ- 
ings, 166; books of, con- 
cealed by Homer, 420 ; her 
writings suppressed, "165, 
166, 420. 

Sibylline Oracles,* I 19, 20, 
65, 71, 80, 81, 85, 172- 179 
ia 8, 108, 136, ‘187, 171- 
172; heathen, J 395-402, 
451-458 ; Jewish, a5; 34) 
120-180, 165, 340, 402-440; 
493-499 ’; Christian, 440- 
446, 499-504, 

Sibyllists, I 71. 

Sibyls, I 145. 

Sicilizns, J 152. 

Sicily, J 115, 208. 

Sidon, J 548. 

Silani, J 527. 

Silanus, Marcus, J 185, 528. 

Silas, oF 118. 

Silas, a Christian, J 232. 

Silence, a Gnostic xon, J 
B54. 

Silianus, A. L. N., I 166. 

Silius, J 182. 

Simeon, J 320; sons of, I 


142. 

Simon, J 554; I 34. 

Simon, the Cy. renian, I 129, 

Simon, the tanner, J 881. 

Simon "Magus, ag 34, 187. 

Sirach,* J 49, 53, 378, 466. 

Slavery, J 36- 89, 172, 190, 
277, 317, 473; 164, 65, 213. 
Slaves, J 75, 76, 168, 196, 
212, "993, 296, 240, 306, 315, 
820, 455, 471, 5381; I 218; 
manumission of, 4) 115; 
can require sale, ’306. 

Smith, Dict. of Antiq. J 14, 
25, 31, 85, 66, 109, 112 
125, 126, 162, 17 70, 179, 188; 
214; 362, 425, 475, 481, 517, 
526, 554, BDD ; Dict. of 
Biog., 6, 13, 42, 47, 146, 
171, 195, "997 "988° 297, 298, 
300, 325; 348, 373, 403, 414, 
455,504, 520, "570, "580, 587 ; 5 
i 82, 176, 191 ; errors in, J’ 
561; Dict. of Geog., J 41, 
868, 446, 474,518. 

Smith’s Classical Dictionary, 


iW 97. 

Smyrna, J 263, 3 

Smyth, Lectures, 7 177,192, 
479; I 208. 

Sneezing, J 518. 

Social gatherings, J 293-295, 

Socrates, J 25, 26, 29, 565- 
568, 574, 579 ; 19; ‘called 
a Christian, U 147. 

Sodom ,11%6; U 6, Una 

Sodomites, U5, tp 

Solar system in Underworld, 
J 431. 








Soldiers disbanded, J 386. 
Sole-rulership, J 359. 
Soli, J 41. 

Solinus,* J 439. 


Solomon, J 3846; sepulchre 
of, 826; Psalms of, 329. 
Solon, J 436. 


Son of God, I 117, 121, 125, 
131, 148, 150, 152, "158, 
159, 172, 173, 174, 179, 
190; 196, 200. 

Son of Man, J 260, 263. 

Soothsayers, J 38, 62, 68, 
225, 455, 542. _ 

Soothsaying, J 175; by Jews, 
37, 388; by Roman digni- 
taries, 40. 

Sophists, J 420. 

Sophocles, Pseudo, J 887. 

Sosthenes, J 284. 

Sotion, J 188 

Soul, J 486, 571, 578, 574; 
U 19; distinguished from 
spirit, an 46, 486; in the 
blood, I 46; U 87, 88; 
ep. Spirit. 

South Carolina, J 284; I 
211, 212. 

Southern institutions, J 473. 

Sow, sacrifice of a, J 226, 
452. 

Space; see Highth, Middle, 
Fourth. 

Spain, J 479; I 61, 208; 
Arabian schools in, the re- 
sort of Europe, J 370. 

Sparta, J 417. 

Spartianus, * J 326. 

Spesohes, fabrication of, J 

wv 


Spirit, J 486; Divine, I 73; 
identified with fire, J 46; 
prophetic, I 205; distinct 
from soul, U 19, 88-89, 
148, 152; see Holy Spirit. 

Spirits, U 48, (good), 111, 
149 ; (evil), 58, 74, 93, 95, 
96, 120, 182, 148, 149; see 
Demons, Powers, World- 
rulers. 

Spirits in prison, J 486. 

Springs, the twelve, J 346. 

Stallbaum, J 579. 

Standards, objected to, at 
Jerusalem, J 516; hom- 
age of, I 85, 118, 114. 

Stars, heaven of the fixed, 
J 334; wandering, 484. 

State control, J 577, 578. ° 

Statius, J 148. 

Statuary, J 3738. 

Statue, of liberty, J 527; of 
Augustus, 75; of Tiberius, 
534; of Claudius, I 34, 35; 
of Simon Magus, 384; of a 
Sabine Deity, 34. 

Statues; sce Images. 

Stegas, I 128. 

Stephen, J 34. 
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Stoa, J 42. 

Stobzeus, J 29. 

Stoics, J 40-66, 178, 290, 
305, 868, 888; I 16, 19, 
386, 58, 66, 68, 166 ; expul- 
sions of” F 14, 54, 55, 271, 
272, 283 ; prophetic old 
woman of. 436; none born 
after Hadrian’s time, 65, 
66 ; originate in Asia Minor 
and Syria, 41, 54, 571. 

Strabo * J 11, 46, 168, 176, 
198, 394, 402. 

Strangers, to be honored, J 
456. 

Strauss, I xiii, 188. 

Stronach, J 3, 52. 

Stroud, I 211, 212. 

Stuart, J 502 

Suetonius,* J 79, 85, 86, 89, 
138, 167, 175, 185, 187, "189; 
190, 192. 291, 447 522) 533, 


548, 559 ; i 85: features 
of his work, J 535. 
Suicer, J 70; U 152, 153. 


Suicide, J 198, 224, 479, 506, 
507, 827 ; proposition con- 
cerning, ‘480. 

Suidas,* J 37, 39, 168, 224, 
360, "417, 418, 440; L 167, 
U 162. ; 

pains, Pub., J 478, 480, 

te 


Sulpicius ; see Severus. 

Sulpitius, Servius, J 19. 

Sun, day of the, J 69; eclipse 
of, 227, 442. 

Sunday, J 382, 68, 69, 289, 
343; I 44, 45, 46, 173; 
edicts concerning, 45; not 
the Sabbath, 44, 45; Palm, 
84, 110 ; see Lord’s Day, 

Superstition, J 305-308. 

Superstitions, foreign, J 30, 
225, 226, 472; see Foreign 
superstitions. 

appre ten of Documents, 
J 92-95. 

Supreme Being, J 259, 263, 
278, 336, 349-353, 461, 462, 
469, 470, 487; L 15, 16, 
173, 180, 194, 207 ; Cicero’s 
statement concerning, U 
153; no term for, among 
heathens, J 2, 8; Chris- 
tian designations of, 851- 
854; how designated by 
missionaries to China, 2, 8, 
52; belief in, by Stoics, 43) 


290; hymn concerning, 
341 ; ue of belief in, 
iS 88-804 ; influence of 


aioe in, 27, 28, 884; ep. 
God. 
Surgeons, J 588. 
Switzerland, I 210, 211. 
Sylla, J 511. 
Sylla, dictator, J 121, 158, 
400, 
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Sympathy for those in tor- | 
ment, J 431. 

Synagogues, adornment of 
some, J 98 ; heathens 
welconied to, 34. 

Seige J 204. 

Syria, J 30, 41, 54, 84, 184, 
219, 229, 321, ’367, 368, 381. 
9394, 547, 548, 571, 5733 
17, 61, 74, 154, 156. 

Syrians, J 59, 185, 474. 

TaBLeE customs, J 89-92, 
293-295. 

Tacfarinas, J 514. 

Tacitus,* J 14, 25, 65, 82, 92, 
93, 100, 109, 122, 192, 198) 
216, 234, 542, 262, 274, 
279, 282, 291, 307, B12, 314, 
367, 381, 447, 473, 476, 522, 
543’; 134, 69, 85, 212; U 
vi, 87; 5 perverts history, J 
vy, 166, 1i7, 197, 222, 311, 
479, 534- 541; defames Ju- 
daism, 30; on omens, 310; 
on character of gods, 19, 
20. 

Talent, worship of, J 364. 

Talfourd, T. N., J 379. 

Tanfana, J 183. 

Tarichex, J 553, 555, 556, 
558, 559. 

Tarquinius Priscus, J 399. 

Tarquin, the Proud, J 398, 
399, 400. 

Tarsus, J 11, 41, 288, 302, 894. 

Tartarus, J 430; U ip 2,2 25, 
27, 28, ’36, 105. 

Tatian, ay 44, ils 152, 496 ; 
I 23, 52, 53, 68, 75, 78, 
182, 183, 184; U 109, 119; 
146, 157. 

Taylor, J 579. 

Telesinus, C. 8., I 166. 

Temple at Jerusalem, J 33- 
35, 551, 552; I 119, 120, 
174, 175 ; burned, 79; de- 
struction of, 82, 79, 85; 
alleged statue of Caligula 
for, J 215-222, 235 ; and of 
Claudius, 235 ; I 34, 

sh ta Jewish, in Egypt, J 


Temple offerings, J 551. 
Temples, heathen, J 277, 
278, 314, 315; sanctuaries 
for criminals, ‘196. 
Terentius, Cneius, J 401. 
Terentius’ Maximus, J 492. 
Terentius; see Varro. 
Tertullian,* J 15, 68, 70, 
178, 311, 334, 344, 347, 387, 
414° 422), 431, 441, 474 : 1 
2, 17, 25, 26, 30, 39, 63, "69, 
77, 142, 145, 146, 167, 187, 
205, 206 ; U7 7,8, 10, 30, 36, 
38, 45, 52 , 59, 65, 71. 74, 77, 
73, oT; 95, 99, 102, 103, 104 
105, 106, 108, 110; ,112;118, 
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115, 119, 120, 121, 122, 128, 
124, 127, 145, 146, 149, 154, 
157, 160, 161; his view of 
the Underworld, 2; deems 
it the prison where the 
last farthing will be ex- 
acted, 99-100 ; deems bap- 
tism essential to salvation, 
55; his challenge to the 

~ heathens, 74-75 ; on fleeing 
in persecution, 74 ; on 
Sunday and Easter, 77, 78; 
his use of satisfaction, 92 ; 
of transgression, 96; on 
the region under the altar, 
111 ; on ladies’ dresses, 
160 ; whether to be classed 
among Orthodox, 120; 
deems Paradise the Mar- 
tyr’s privilege, 52, 53, 99, 
ab BI 


Tertullian, opponents of, U 
10, 58, 105, 115. 

Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, J 117; U 42, 
47, 133, 153. 

Thaddeus, I 158. 

Thaddeus, Pseudo,* J 356 ; 
I 85, 150, 158,” 159, 160, 
161; U 3, a 

Thamus, J 2 

Theatre, J son 281. 

Thelesina, J 3l. 

Theodoret,* 1184; U5, 105, 
153. 

Theodorie, J 387. 

Theodorus, J 574. 

Theodosius, I 5, 6. 

Theodotus, U 21; see Doct. 
Orient. 

Theophilus,* J 406, 412; I 
68, 75, 78, 182,200; U 70, 
80, 107, 119, 137. 

Theosophic Gnostics, U 4, 
18-26, 82, 938, 189; see 
Valentinians. 

Therme, J 523. 

Thessalonica, J 228, 285, 289 

Thessalonians, J 237, 504. 

Thessalonians,* Ep. to, J 
285, 239, 256; I 57, 85. 

Thiebault, J 364. 

Thilo, J 442, 462, 463; I 4, 
5, 6, 90, 91, 106 107, 110, 
124/196, 133, 142, 143, 145, 
146; U'83, 154, 155. 

Third race, J 474, 475. 

Thomas, I 158, 187. 

Thought, a Gnostic term, J 
853. 

Thrasea Petus, J 271, 288, 
284. 

Three destroyers of Rome, J 
121, 501 

Tiber, J 73, 77, 151, 152, 180, 
204, 496, 526; I 34, 

Tiberias, J aera 

Tiberius, A ge! 91, 92 
110, 166, 179- 199, 208, 289, 








477, 479-481, 504-545, 556 5 
I 8, 5, 54, 68, 74, 81, 105, 
114, 117, 120, 125, 126, 142, 
143, 145, 146, 149, 154, 155, 
156, 161, 212; at Rhodes, 
J 175; statue of, 534. 

Tiberius, the grandson. J 104. 

‘iberius Alexander, J 99. 

Tibullus, J 69. 

Tigellinus, J 245, 246, 253. 

Timothy, J 58, 254, 257, 258, 
262, 461. 

cys Ep. to, J 249; I 

5 


Tiridates, J 494. 
Tischendorf, I 182, 203. 
Titan, J 412, 413. 

Titans, J 428 

Titles, tie were avoided 

by Tiberius, J 5138. 
Titus, J 9, 80, 245, 271-274, 
544, 545, "548, 551; I 204; 
declared emperor against 
his father, J 258, 272; I 
65, 79. 

Titus, a Gentile, I 9, 10. 

Titus Labienus, J 94. 

Titus,* Ep. to, J 249; 1 67. 

Tobias, I 158, 159. 

Topareh, I 5, 106, 107. 

Torone, J 523 

Torquati, J 73. 

Torture, "J 233. 

Tapa, * J 81, 282, 284, 286, 
292, 302- 304, 316, 320- 324° 
508, 564 ; I 80, 198 ; revolt 
of Jews under, J 322. 

Transgression, for transgres- 
sing angel (or angels), U 
6. 


Transmigration, J 27, 572. 

Trebians, J 74. 

Trebonius Rufinus, J 292. 

Treves, J 397. 

Tribunes of the people, J 
395, 400, 401. 

Triephon, ‘J 230, 

Trinity, doctrine of, I 50. 

cae Fulc., J 524, "530, 536, 

i. 

Trismegistus ; see Hermes, 

Triumviral court, J 526. 

Triumvirates, J 121, 156. 

Triumvirs, J 157, 542. 

Troas, J 41, 249; I 95. 

Trogyllium, I 95. 

Trojan, war, J 417; game, 
73; chariot, 128, 

Trojans, J 406. 

Trommius, J 352. 

Trophimus, J 249. 

Troy, J 403, 416, 417, 439, 
446, 449; its destruction 
due to its idolatry, 418, 
419. 

Truth, I 98, 94, 101, 119; 
a Gnostic term, J 354. 

Trypho, J 182, 845, 350, 352, 
467; I 12, a1 190, 192, 


WORDS AND SUBJECTS. 


ae U 39, 145, 147, 151, 
158. 

Tullius, M., J 400. 
Tunis, J 125. 

Turbo, M., J 322. 
Turin, J 124. 

Tuscan history, J 120, 
Tuscianus, J 171. 
Tuseulum, J 522. 
Tyler, Josiah, J 590. 
Tyrannus, J 234, 240. 
Tyre, J 41. 

Tzetzis, Isaac, J 396. 


Upian, J 481. 

Ulysses, J 160; in petti- 
coats, 517. 

Unbelief, J 116, 274, 368; 
prosecutions for, 7, 8, 9, 
211, 222, 228, 255, 286, 307 ; 
I 14, 15, 54; falsely at- 
tributed to Tiberius, J 
8, 584; disregarded by 
Tiberius, 506; record of, 
engraved by Caligula, 8, 
534; made punishable by 
Plato, 576. 

Unbeliever, unbelievers, J 
468 ; a term for monothe- 
ists and Christians, 10, 319, 
478; 1 54, 55, 56. 

Underworld, The, J 126, 384, 
339, 842, 426, 427, 501, 571; 
I 5, 29, 35, 44, 142, 148, 
160, 174, 177, 178; gates 
of, J 428; ideas of it at 
the Christian era, U 1-3; 
Plato’s view of, 2; Ter- 
tullian’s, 2, 99; Valenti- 
nian view of, 28, 25, 26, 
122, 123, 124; Heathen 
conceptions of its discom- 
forts, 97, 98; Christian 
conceptions of the same, 
98-101; view in the Rule 
of Faith, 161-162 ; destrue- 
tion of, 78, 155; I 149; 
Satan, its ruler, see Satan ; 
how early a 
Christ’s mission to it arose ; 
U 8, 48, 49, 52, 129, 182; 
origin of this belief, 3, 48, 
49-58, 54, 127-180; sun 
and stars in, 164. 

Underworld Mission, J 24, 46, 
117, 150, 334, 336, 342, 343, 
347, 349, 352, 356, 4380, 431, 
445, 485, 486, 499, 572, 573. 

Unicorn, J 345. 

United States, J 182, 219, 
869, 376, 877, 886, 473, 537 ; 
IT 211. 

Universe, spherical, I 16. 

Ur, J 410. 

Uriel, J 427, 428. 


VALENTINIANS, J 54, 332-336, 
853; I 77, 171, 185, 187, 


belief of 


188; U 19-26, 43. 64, 78, 
86, 106, 122-135, 130, 181, 
133, 140, 152; divided man- 
kind into three classes, 19 ; 
they used the term “ flesh 
of the Logos,” 22. 

Valentinianus, Flavius, I 6. 

Valentinus, J 881, 382, 386, 
874, 875; I 185; U 18, 
130. 

Valerius ; see Flaccus. 

Valerius Maximus,* J 119, 

Vandals, J 562. 

Vanderkemp, Dr., J 389. 

Varenus, J 316. 

Varro, Cingonius, J 88. 

Varro,* M.T., J 42, 119, 120, 
146, 898, 899, 405, 416, 483, 
484, 435, 447. 

Varro, Vibidius, J 511. 

Varus, J 479. 

Vatienus, I 163. 

Velleius Paterculus,* J 455. 

Venus, J 2738; I 76. 

Versipellis, U 80. 

Vespasian, J 10, 11, 54, 80, 
82, 85, 89-92, 125, 127, 224, 
944, 255, 270-274, 284, 490, 
495, 544, 545,549, 550, 558 ; 
I 208, 204 ; prediction con- 
cerning, J 559, 560. 

Vesta, J 115, 135, 176. 

Vestal Virgin or Virgins, 
J 185, 176, 190, 197, 286, 
296, 297. 

Vesuvius, J 19; eruption of, 
274, 275, 488, 492. 

Vibius Serenus, J 479, 480. 

Victorinus of Pettaw, eg 

Victory ; see Christ. 

Vienna or Vienne, J 292, 
885; I 47, 63. 

Vindicate, applied to Christ, 
U 31, 638,114; to God, 114. 

Vindicator, U 114; a title 
of Christ (?), 87. 

Vinicius, Marcus. J 521. 

Vipsania, Agrippina, J 517. 

Virgil,* J vi, 157, 421, 450, 
452; imitates Erythraean 
verses. 60, 160, 203, 277, 
414, 419, 422, 427, 489; U 
97, 164; borrows from 
them the advent of Aineas 
in Italy, J 403, 404; pan- 
theistic ideas of, 409 ; his 
Jewish views, 430; politi- 
cal antagonism of his 
Georgics and Mneid, I 
82 

Virgin, I 177; sacred, 174; 
Sibylla, J 425; Eve, 430 ; 
a city, 122. 

Virginia, J 177. 

Virginius, J 242. 

Vitellius, J 80, 85, 123, 125, 
127, 181, 182, 490, 495; 
154, 155, 156. 
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Vitellius, Quintus, J 511. 
Vologesus, J 492. 

Voltaire, J 363, 364. 

Neu ae Wart, Rudolph, I 
Vonones, J 185. 

Von Raumer, J 95. 


Wake, I 75. 

Walch, I 151. 

War, i 65, 209, 212 ; under 
Hadrian, 65, 80, 126, 173, 
190; more common under 
senatorial princes, J 82- 
83, 274; remedy for, 380. 

Warm water, evidence of un- 
belief, J 228. 

Watts, U 98. 

Wayland, J 590. 

Wedding in Burmah, U vii. 

Week, days of, named after 
planets, J 68, 69. 

Weeks, division of time into, 
J 66-68. 

Wesley, I 188. 

Westminster Assembly’s 
Confession and Cate- 
srs U 110, 185, 169- 

70. 

Westminster Review, J 267. 

Wetstein, U 58, 63, 153: 

Whately, I 207. 

Weeoliny, a penalty, I 210, 

Ty 

Whiston, J 554. 

Wilkinson, J 510. 

William IIT., I 208. 

Williams, Eleazar, J 491. 

Windmills, J 381. 

Wisdom, J 48, 49. 

Wisdom of Solomon,* J 51, 
580 ; I 27. 

Wise men, I 201. 

Witch of Endor, U 44-45. 

Woman, J 3875, 3876, 386; 
of laboring class, 380. 

Wood, symbolic, J 345. 

Workmen, J 226, 381. 

World, supposed early ideas 
of its structure, 

World-ruler (ep. 
Devil), U 26, 59, 64. 

World-rulers (cp. Demons, 
Powers, Spirits), U 74. 

Writing, J 382. 


Satan, 


Xavier, Francis, I 151. 

Xenophon,* J 368, 496, 565, 
568, 580. 

Xiphilinus, J 492. 


Yun-HWANG-TA-TE, J 2. 


Zeno, J 41, 42, 43. 
Zeno of Tarsus, J 41, 
Zoroaster, J 38. 
Zosimus, J 451. 
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